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PREFACE. 


The recent discoveries in Assyria have been so 
startling from their novelty, and so important in the 
results already obtained from them, that scarcely any 
apology seems to be required for offering to the 
public an attempt to render one phasis of the revela¬ 
tion more clear than it has hitherto been; for many 
books must still be written, and many minds must 
still be brought to bear on every separate branch of 
the discovery, before either the materials already 
brought to light can be fully elaborated, or their 
intrinsic value made available as an addition to the 
general stock of human knowledge. 

The present work is almost exclusively devoted to 
one department of the subject, which has not at¬ 
tracted the special attention of any competent per¬ 
son since the recent explorations have thrown so 
much new light upon it. It has no new discoveries 
to announce of facts or things brought to light in the 
countries of which it treats; all the reasoning in the 
following pages being founded on da^a already pub¬ 
lished and in the hands of the public. No new 
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reading of the inscriptions has been attempted, nor 
any general views of the history of the country, nor 
pictures of the manners of its inhabitants, either in 
past or in present times. All those departments havp 
been avoided which have already engaged the atten¬ 
tion of persons more competent to illustrate them 
than I can pretend to be; and I have, therefore, 
confined myself almost exclusively to two branches 
of the inquiry, — the chronology of the Assyrian 
empire, and the architecture of western Asia from the 
earliest period to the age of Alexander. 

The latter being, however, more exclusively the 
subject of this work, I have treated the former as 
subordinate to it; and though I have for my own 
satisfaction worked it out in as much detail as the 
other, I have here compressed it to as great an 
extent as was compatible with making its results 
available for the second and principal object of the 
inquiry to which this book is devoted. Essentially 
it is a work on architecture; and though I have been 
forced to touch on almost every subject to illustrate 
this one and to make my deductions clear, my only 
object has been to render the ancient architecture of 
Assyria and Persia intelligible, and to enable it to 
take its place among the various styles which have 
hitherto been recognised by the learned. 

In writing on a subject in which our knowledge is 
so rapidly progressive as it is with regard to all that 
concerns these countries in ancient times, I am per¬ 
fectly aware that I am exposing myself to the chance 
of immediate and summary refutation; not, perhaps, 
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from any weakness in my argument or any ignorance 
of the subject as it at present stands, but because new 
facts are daily being brought to light. Some more 
perfect palace may any day be discovered, which may 
s*upply facts that would refute the best possible 
theory founded only on the knowledge at present 
available. At present I have very little hope that 
so fortunate a discovery will be made. I have there¬ 
fore tried to master all that is now known, and 
conscientiously examined every indication that could 
guide me towards a truthful solution of the problem 
before me, — more I could not do ; and, having done 
this, I cannot feel it a reproach if 1 should have failed 
to know what may still be buried in the mounds of 
Assyria. 

If any one will take the trouble of reading what 1 
wrote on this subject two years ago in “ The True 
Principles of Beauty in Art,” and of comparing it 
with the views now put forth, he will sec how 
little reluctance I feel to acknowledge mvself to be 
wrong, and how little I am inclined to adhere to 
exploded theories. When that book was written, 
nothing was known of M. Botta’s discoveries but 
through his letters to Dr. Jules Mohl, the last of 
which is merely a confession that the building he was 
excavating was as incomprehensible to him * as it 
then was to me and to others. Mr. Layard had then 
published nothing. The Baron Texier’s work was 
only commenced, and very few of his plates referring 


Partially quoted, page 269. 
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to Persepolis had then been published, and no text. 
The same is true even to a greater extent with 
regard to that of Flandin and Coste. The only 
materials really available, were the works of Chardin, 
Le Brun, Niebuhr, and Ker Porter, which had not 
sufficed to enable any one to restore the buildings of 
Persepolis, and did not afford me sufficient data to 
accomplish this more satisfactorily than those who 
had attempted it before me. 

During the last two years, however, our stock of 
information has been immensely added to, in every 
branch of knowledge referring to this subject ; and 
though more may yet be brought to light in Assyria, 
very little that is really important can now be added 
to our information regarding Persepolis ; so that, I 
think, we may proceed with tolerable confidence 
towards restoring the greater number of buildings 
treated of in this volume. 

Still the experience of the last two years should 
make any one — as it makes me — very cautious ib 
advancing any theory of restoration, either as com¬ 
plete or final; and I am far from regarding any of 
the views advanced in this work as at all pretending 
to that degree of perfection. All I propose is to 
bring down the knowledge obtained to the present 
day; and I hope I have neither overlooked any 
available source of information, nor omitted to draw 
from the facts observed any legitimate inference that 
may assist in elucidating the subject matter of the' 
work. If I have done this — and I have tried to - do 
it honestly and fairly — I shall have accomplished all 
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I have attempted; and the results of future dis¬ 
coveries scarcely concern me, in so far, at least, as 
they may tend either to prove or disprove the views 
here set forth. 

As I have asked no one’s advice or opinion (except 
Sir. Layard’s) regarding the views set forth in the 
following pages, I am of course unable tp foresee how 
far others may be inclined to agree with me, cither in 
part or in whole ; but whether they do or not, I trust 
that 1 have at least placed many things in a new and 
clearer light, and have suggested views of the subject 
which have hitherto been overlooked, besides bring¬ 
ing together the whole matter in one volume, so that 
those who follow me will at least have the advantage 
of starting from a more advanced point in the dis¬ 
cussion, and be thus able to carry it further than 
if it were wholly new to them. If I have ac¬ 
complished only this I have done some good, and 
enough to reward me for such a labour of love as this 
inquiry has been; but I trust 1 have done more, 
though of this others only can judge rightly. At all 
events, I trust I may lay down my pen with that 
feeling of satisfaction which every man is entitled to 
indulge in, who has made an honest effort — however 
humble it may be — to advance the great cause of 
knowledge and of truth. If every man would — 
each in his separate department — do the same, ig¬ 
norance and falsehood would soon disappear from 
among mankind. 
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NOTE. 

Since this work went to the press I have received from Mr. 
Layard a letter dated Mousul, September 30., written in answer Jo 
one I addressed him in August, explaining to him my views for 
restoring the Assyrian palaces. • 

From his answer I learn that nothing bearing directly on the 
architectural question had up to that time been brought to light in 
addition to what has been published in his works, which are in 
the hands of the public. At the same time his answers to my 
queries and his observations on my scheme, are as satisfactory as I 
could wish. I have not alluded to this in the text, and in doing 
so now wish particularly to guard against committing Mr. Layard 
to any opinion, either for or against my \ iews. The materials I 
was able to furnish him in a short letter were far too scanty to 
enable him to judge correctly, either as to what my views were, or 
of the reasoning on which they were founded. When he pub¬ 
lishes the splendid results of his recent explorations, he will no 
doubt put forward his own views on the subject. Till he does so 
he must be considered as having given no opinion regarding it. 

Within the last few days I have seen Mr. Cooper, the artist sent 
out by the trustees of the British Museum to assist Mr. Layard. 
As I expected from Mr. Layard’s letter, he has little additional 
information to give on this subject; but he informs me that a 
layer, or pavement, of small stones in cement, had been found 
running through the mud brick walls, at some height above the 
top of the slabs, — how high he does not recollect. If this is so, 
it confirms my views to such an extent as to make the mode of 
lighting the rooms proposed in this work almost a certainty. 

20. Langliam Place, 

Dec. 1850. 
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NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Long before the time when civilisation first dawned, on 
Europe, — whilst the forests of Greece served only as 
a refuge to a few expatriated wanderers, whose crimes 
or misfortunes had driven them to seek in their fast¬ 
nesses, that asylum which their own native lands re¬ 
fused them; and centuries before the foundation of 
the all imperial Home, — two great and powerful 
nations, one on the hanks of the Nile, the other in the 
valley of the Euphrates, had risen from infancy to 
maturity; and from maturity were again passing to 
that inevitable doom of decay, which awaits the 
mightiest empire as certainly as it does the meanest 
of mortal things. 

Of these two, the one in Africa was, so far as 
extant records still remain to tell, by far the more 
ancient. Search however as we may, we have 
hitherto failed even to approximate to her initial 
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date. That, of her earliest recorded king, it is true, 
we know with some certainty. But we find the 
eternal pyramids still standing there to tell us, that 
a few centuries afterwards, and at least 3000 years 
before the Christian sera, the Egyptians had learned 
to transport the heaviest blocks of granite from 
Syene to the Delta, to cut and polish them with a 
precision we cannot now surpass, and to use them con¬ 
structively with a degree of science unequalled from 
that day to this. We know also, from the contempo¬ 
rary tombs, that at that age their system of writing, 
their religion, their arts, were all as complete and as 
completely fixed and settled as at any subsequent 
period of their history. All telling certainly of a 
long anterior life, which alone could have led to so 
fixed and immoveable a maturity. 

In Assyria the case is widely different. No mo¬ 
nument — no king whose name is known to us, can 
claim a higher antiquity than for twenty or twenty- 
five centuries before the Christian eera; and none of 
the nations or races inhabiting that valley carry us 
back, even by their traditions, to a date anterior to 
the building of the pyramids of Egypt. But more 
than this: none of them show that hankering after 
immortality which betokens a long recorded past. 
Like new people, they neither cared to record the 
annals of their race, nor to provide for the stability 
of their existence through future generations. 

The pride of the Egyptian was in his high anti¬ 
quity, and his consequent confidence in an unlimited 
duration for the future. Those who dwelt in Meso- 
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potamia had no long past to look back to, and cared 
little in consequence for the future. 

It was not, however, in this that these two nations 
differed from one another, so much as in their in¬ 
ternal polity, and their relations with the strangers 
around them. Confined within their own narrow 
valley, watered by its own solitary and mysterious 
Nile, the Egyptians cared not to mingle with the 
other and newer nations of the world, whom they 
heartily despised; they neither sought to propagate 
their religious system among them, nor to force 
their laws upon them. If conquered, they cast out the 
conquerors again, and resumed their own peculiar 
path as if nothing had happened: as conquerors, they 
spoiled and oppressed the nations they subdued, but 
left no trace of themselves in foreign lands. Even 
their slave populations were always strangers in 
their land; and after centuries of sojourn, left it 
as they entered, with scarce a trace of Egypt in 
their language, their policy, or their religion. 

In Assyria, on the contrary, all the tribes of Iran 
and Turan pass and repass across the scene. The 
Chaldaean, with the Arab, is at one time in power: 
then the Sythe or Tartar; and then the Mede and 
the Persian. The three great classes of nations who, 
from the most ancient times to the present hour, 
occupy all Europe and nearly the whole of Asia, 
appear simultaneously in the valley of the Euphrates, 
from the earliest dawn of history to the present hour; 
and each, as it in succession acquired the predomi¬ 
nance, casting out the other: this country thus 
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receiving into its bosom all the great nations of 
the earth, and again dispersing them, to carry her 
arts and her civilisation to the remotest corners of 
the world; acting as a vast crucible of human che<- 
mistry, and within her own boundaries mixing antj 
mingling the elements with a confusion that has 
hitherto defied analysis, and will still require long, 
long study, before we either understand Assyria in 
herself or in her influence on the nations around her. 
Enough, however, we now know to feel sure that to 
her both Europe and Asia owe far more than they 
ever owed to the uncommunicative mysteries of the 
Egyptians. Egypt may, indeed, have been the 
schoolmistress from whom the ancient world derived 
half her science and her arts; but the nations from 
whom we are descended were born in Assyria, and 
out of her they brought all their sympathies, — all 
their innate civilisation. 

Till within the last few years the history of these 
two nations was a myth, known to us only from cer¬ 
tain traditions collected by the Greeks, but misunder¬ 
stood by them, and handed down to us so full of 
contradictions and absurdities, that it was impossible 
to sift the truth from the chaff in which it was buried. 
The discovery of the true reading of the hieroglyphics 
by Dr. Young, and its completion by Champol- 
lion, put an end to this state of matters so far as 
Egypt was concerned, and placed her history on a 
basis from which it cannot now be overturned. Once 
the readings of the king’s names were known, and 
the authenticity of Manetho’s lists fully established, 
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this was an easy task for Egypt. The three great 
periods of her art, — that of the Memphite pyramid- 
builders, that of the Theban temples, and, lastly, 
that of the Ptolemaic and Roman imitations, —were 
easily distinguished, divided from one another by 
periods of above 1000 years between each, but fol¬ 
lowing each other in regular succession, with only 
such variations as enable the initiated to detect the 
difference; they still remain the product of one people, 
— the utterance of one civilisation, and the evidence 
of only one religion, reappearing at three periods, 
after intermediate epochs of exhaustion and repose. 

A far more wonderful discovery, however, than 
that of the hieroglyphics, was that of the true mode 
of reading the arrow-headed inscriptions of Assyria. 
Here there was no tablet containing an edict written 
in three languages, with one of which we were fami¬ 
liar ; for though there were trilingual inscriptions 
in abundance, all were equally unknown; and it 
required an amount of sagacity and of persever¬ 
ance, which is an honour to our age, to enable us to 
decipher one of them, so completely as to be able to 
apply the knowledge thus gained to the reading of 
the others. But not only is it wonderful from its 
difficulty, but still more so from its results: for in 
Assyria we had no Manetho to hand down to us even 
such barren lists of kings as his; all was confusion 
and mystery,—no contemporary and no native record 
existed, except indeed some notices so fragmentary 
as to be nearly unintelligible; when suddenly we find 
ourselves reading the annals of their ancient kings, 
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written by their orders and under their eye on tablets 
that now crowd our museums, and which give the 
past to the present with a distinctness we even now 
can scarcely realise. 

A few years ago, as Layard well expresses it, a 
small packing case would have contained all that 
Europe knew or possessed of the ancient kingdom 
of Assyria; and we did not dream, nor dare to 
hope, that much more would be restored to us. 
Now, on the contrary, her palaces are laid open to 
us, and we know more of them than we do of those 
of Greece or Rome, notwithstanding the recovery of 
the buried cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum ; and 
we have, or at least know of the existence of, more 
sculptures and more inscriptions remaining in Assyria, 
than have reached us from Greece, or perhaps from 
Greece and Rome together; still, had it not been for 
the simultaneous discovery of the reading of her 
inscriptions, they would have stood there as mysterious 
and as unintelligible to us as the handwriting on the 
wall was to the priests of Belshazzar. 

The wonderful thing is, that just when the one 
discovery was on the eve of completion, the other was 
made, to complete its usefulness; had either preceded 
the other, half of what is now known to us might 
have been lost from our not knowing what we were 
doing, or being careless of what is now of so much 
interest; but the one came with the other, and 
together they have revealed to us the records of a 
history that had been lost for centuries; and so com¬ 
pletely lost that no man living even so much as sus¬ 
pected the possibility of their existence. 
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Traveller after traveller passed through the land, 
and saw the Arab pasturing his flocks on the long 
lines of level plains, and the village of the more 
settled tribes perched on a mound that seemed to 
tell of former occupants; but many believed them 
natural; and there seemed scarcely more history to 
be gathered from these, than there is of former 
times from the ocean and its wrecks, or the sand¬ 
hills that bound its shore. 

One fortunate discovery at Khorsabad by M. Botta, 
some seven years ago, dispelled these doubts, and 
subsequent researches by him and other able explorers 
have already almost wholly removed the darkness, 
that hung over the subject. Much of course, very 
much, still remains to be done; but the veil is already 
removed, and success is certain; so that we only 
require a short time more and the lost history of 
Assyria may rank in certainty with that of any neigh¬ 
bouring nation of the same age; or, at least, we shall 
know the form and rank of her civilisation and her 
place in the world’s history; even though the confusion 
of races and dynasties should still baflle our attempts 
to place her chronology on that certain basis which we 
are now almost sure of obtaining for that of Egypt. 

However interesting the histories of these two coun¬ 
tries may be on their own account, there is still one 
point in which they appeal even more directly to our 
sympathies. For it was out of Assyria that Abraham 
came — it was into Egypt that his descendants mi¬ 
grated, and it was there they passed jheir infancy, 
till from a pastoral tribe they had grown into a 
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nation. It was with these two -kingdoms that were 
all their important relations of war and peace during 
the times of the greatness and power of the Jewish 
people; and, lastly, it was in bondage in the land 
whence their forefathers migrated, that they closed 
their career as an independent nation. Thus their 
whole history oscillates between the two. But all 
their relations of affinity of race, or of language, or 
religion, were with the East. They were driven to 
Egypt by famine, and held there in hated bondage, 
till released by the exertions of their first great law¬ 
giver; but they came out without contracting one 
feeling of love or veneration for those with whom 
they had so long dwelt: and in all their backslidings 
and all their future history, they scarcely ever showed 
a trace of their education in the land of their sojourn. 
They were a distinct and separate people, and have 
remained so ever since. 

It was not so with Assyria. They spoke a cognate 
language, had the same customs and feelings; on every 
occasion of revolt they turned to the gods worshipped 
in Babylon or Nineveh as their gods; and only a few 
of them could eventually be kept from relapsing from 
the purer faith, to that of the land whence they came. 
To understand, then, their history or their feelings in 
religion, we must turn to the eastward, not as we have 
hitherto done to Egypt. It was naturally enough, it 
must be confessed, that we did so in the first instance; 
for when Egypt’s history was first made known to us by 
the interpretation of the hieroglyphics, it was to her, 
as a contemporary and nearly allied nation, that men 
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turned with avidity for an explanation of what had 
appeared so dark. It was in vain, however. The 
similarity was not more than exists, and must always 
exist, between two Eastern people; and those who 
looked deepest into the matter saw soon how unsatis¬ 
factory all explanations of the Bible text were, when¬ 
ever derived from so antagonistic a soureq. 

The case is very different when we turn to Assyria; 
there is scarcely a fact or an expression in the whole 
book that is not made clearer by the knowledge we 
have already derived, or hope hereafter to obtain, 
from the discoveries in this long-buried land; and 
they promise to supply us with exactly what we 
wanted to enable us to understand and realise what 
we there find written. For it is one of the peculiarities 
of the Jewish history, and certainly not one of the 
least singular, that all we know of them is derived 
from their Avritten books. Not one monument, not 
one sculptured stone, not one letter of an inscription, 
not even a potsherd, remains to Avitness by a material 
fact the existence of the Jewish kingdom. No mu¬ 
seum ever possessed a JeAvish antiquity, Avhile Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece, and all the surrounding countries 
teem Avith material evidence of former greatness, 
and of the people that once inhabited them. 

But if so singularly deficient in this respect, the 
Jewish history is far more complete in every other 
than that of any of the surrounding nations of their 
age; for we now possess not only her Avritten chroni¬ 
cles, but what Ave may consider as her literature; 
while neither Assyria nor Egypt can boast of a single 
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book that haa, at least, come down to our day, or of 
whose existence we ever heard from any credible 
source. What, therefore, is deficient in the one, the 
other must supply; and this Assyria does for Judma; 
and now we certainly shall be able to restore her 
forms and modes of utterance with a certainty and 
a distinctness of which no one could have had a con¬ 
ception till these recent discoveries were made. 

There is still another ancient nation on whose 
antiquity these discoveries promise to throw a great 
and unexpected light, and that is India; not, indeed, 
on the history of the aboriginal tribes, or Tamul 
nations who still occupy a great part of the country, 
but on that of the Sanscrit-speaking people, whose 
language is the only one studied, and whose literature 
in consequence is the only one known in Europe, 
so that they are generally, but most erroneously, 
looked upon as the only people of India. So far 
from this being the case, we know that they are 
strangers to that land, who came across the Indus, 
probably some thirty centuries before the Christian 
sera, bringing with them in their Yedantic lore, the 
traditions and the religion of that great central 
tribe, from which the Persians, and probably the 
Medes, migrated to the south, and the European 
races to the west. So closely, indeed, were they 
allied to the Assyrians on their southern and western 
frontiers, that it is almost impossible but that some 
light must be thrown on them by these discoveries. 
But even if the Brahmans passed into India at too 
early a date, and by too direct a route, the Yishnave 
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religion was certainly closely allied to the Assyrian. 
So, too, I believe it will be found, that Buddhism, a 
religion most closely allied to the Magian, came from 
this fertile source. Indeed, there is scarcely a point 
of history and religion in India that these discoveries 
will not illustrate, even if they fail in satisfactorily 
explaining it; it is when the whole are .compared 
and weighed one against the other, that we shall at 
last be able to solve the great problem of primaeval 
antiquity, where all has hitherto seemed so dark to 
the wise, and so wild to the more imaginative inquirer. 

It is on this community of ancient nations that the 
new light has so unexpectedly dawned. When we 
have thoroughly explored its sources and mastered its 
results, a new world will be opened to our experience, 
and a new cycle added to our hitherto limited know¬ 
ledge of the history of our race. Up to this time the 
histories of Greece and Itome, and of the people with 
whom they were in connexion, were considered the 
ancient histories of the world. They must now be 
content to rank only as transitional epochs, through 
which the wisdom and civilisation elaborated by these 
earlier people were transferred from Asia and from 
Africa to Europe, to be elaborated on a wider scale 
by another community of nations, whose extent is 
limited only by the surface of the globe. 

It is an almost incalculable gain to us at the present 
stage of our progress, to be able thus to look back to 
the primary source from which our civilisation was 
derived,— to be able to test by actual inspection the 
unfounded claim to originality to which the Greeks 
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so often pretend, and at the same time to appre¬ 
ciate, fairly and fully, what they really did by their 
own efforts to advance themselves beyond what was 
actually transmitted to them by others; thus en¬ 
abling us to judge of what we should attempt, and 
of what, if attempted, we may be able to effect. 

But more than this, is the enlargement of our views 
of the history of the world, and the wisdom we 
acquire by extending our horizon of vision, and 
increasing the length of our series of examples; not 
only as knowledge to enable us to understand the 
past, but as science enabling us to predict the 
future; which a sufficiently lengthy series of examples 
would certainly enable us to do, but which can only 
be attempted from such a far extending retrospect of 
what has gone before. 

It is to this task that earnest men are now address¬ 
ing themselves, and with the certainty of ultimate suc¬ 
cess. It is true we as yet stand only on the threshold 
of the discovery; but we know that the door through 
which we gaze leads to the chambers where the know¬ 
ledge we are seeking lies stored, and that its trea¬ 
sures will certainly be laid open to those who ask 
earnestly, and who fearlessly search after truth, and 
truth only. 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 

So much of the reasoning in the following pages 
depends on the reading of the arrow-headed inscrip¬ 
tion^ which are found on the walls of the palaces of 
Persepolis and Nineveh, that before going further it 
will be necessary to explain, as shortly as may be, the 
mode in which they have been interpreted, and the 
degree of reliance that is to be placed on the results 
obtained. This I know has been done more than 
once before, and better, perhaps, than I can do it; 
nevertheless the public generally are unfamiliar with 
the process, and many still amuse themselves by 
quoting the mistakes made during the progress of 
the discovery, to justify their disbelief in the conclu¬ 
sions arrived at. 

It is most undeniably to Professor Grotefend, of 
Gottingen, that we owe the key which has led to all 
we know in the matter. Ilis first discovery was 
made and announced in 1802, but not, I believe, 
published till 1805; and the first complete account 
of his discoveries, and of the mode in which he 
arrived at them, was given in an appendix to Ilecren’s 
“ Asiatic Nations,” in 1815, and afterwards in an 
improved form in 1825, from which I shall try and 
explain the process. 

There is on the walls of Persepolis a number of in¬ 
scriptions, generally short, and almost always written 
in three different languages, and with three distinct 
alphabets, though all cuneiform of course*. The first 
of these, which, from its taking precedence of the 
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others, was assumed to be Persian, had every appear¬ 
ance of being alphabetical, which was by no means 
so clear with regard to the others, as these latter 
seldom contained much more than half the number of 
distinct characters, or occupied half the length of the 
first. But, besides this, a very slight inspection 
showed that it possessed an inestimable advantage to 
the decipherer, in all the words being separated from 
one another by a disjunctive sign of a wedge, placed 
diagonally, at the beginning or end of each word. 
This was evident from its occurring every where 
throughout all the inscriptions, never compounded 
with the others; and, however various the termina¬ 
tions of similar groups of characters might be, they 
were always preceded and followed by this disjunctive 
sign. 

These points being assumed, Professor Grotefend 
chose for liis analysis two short inscriptions at Perse- 
polis, which, anticipating somewhat a subsequent stage 
of the discovery, I shall translate at full. The first runs 
thus : “ Darius the great king, the king of kings, the 
king of nations, the son of Hystaspes, the Achaeme- 
nian. It is he who has executed this sculpture.” 
The second: “ Xerxes the great king, the king of 
kings, the son of Darius the Acluemenian.”* It was 
evident that these two inscriptions were, as far as the 
word Achaemenian, identical in form, except the group 
“ king of nations,” not found in the second, and which, 
therefore, as not necessary for the sense, may be re- 

* Colonel Rawlinson’s Memoir in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol.x. p.271. etseq. 
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jected for the present. In the next place, one word 
occurs three or four times over in each, with a slight 
terminal difference, and which could therefore only 
be a title: what it was remained to be seen. After 
these rejections there remained four groups; the last 
being common to both, was assumed to be a title, 
and long baffled the ingenuity of decipherers; of the 
other three, one was common to both, but assumed 
a different place with regard to the other two, which 
led inevitably to the conclusion that it was a gene¬ 
alogy that had been recorded, more especially as the 
name that began the first inscription was preceded 
in the second by a group of characters “ the son of,” 
which occupies the same place with regard to the 
second group in the first. 

This at least was Grotefend’s great guess, or 
assumption, for at first it can scarcely be called by a 
higher name, though it has since become the founda¬ 
tion of all our knowledge. 

Having advanced so far as to satisfy his own mind, 
that he had here a genealogical succession of three 
names, he next proceeded to try and find out who 
these names belonged to; and having first, by an 
examination of all the authorities, ancient and modern, 
bearing on the subject, arrived at the conclusion that 
Persepolis was the work of the Achaemenian dynasty, 
he proceeded to try their names in succession. Cyrus 
and Cambyses would not fit, for none of the three 
names began with the same letter. Cyrus and Arta- 
xerxes were equally inapplicable, as the fiarnes in the 
inscription were nearly of the same length, while one 
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of these was twice as long as the other. He then 
tried the right ones, and they fitted as nearly as could 
be expected; he next proceeded to prove that they 
were the correct ones, by a tentative process which, I 
shall try and explain in English, as more easily intel¬ 
ligible. If the three names were Hystaspes, Darius, 
and Xerxes, it is evident that the first and second 
letters of the first name should not occur again; the 
third would occur as the sixth of that name, and as 
the terminal letter of all three; the t would not again 
appear ; the a must be the second of the second name; 
the p would not again occur, but the e would appear 
twice in the third name, and so on; if this process were 
as easy and as perfect in Persian as I have described 
it in English, it would not only have been proved 
beyond a shadow of doubt that the names applied to 
these groups by Professor Grotefend were the correct 
ones, but the value of eleven or twelve characters of 
the alphabet would have been determined beyond 
cavil. 

Unfortunately, however, the true native pronun¬ 
ciation of these names was not then known, as the 
Greek mode of expressing them could by no means 
be relied upon. By means of the Zend, however, and 
some varieties in the Greek, the professor was enabled 
to approach the true mode of spelling so nearly, and 
to make it fit so closely to the proposed reading, that 
no reasonable doubt existed in the minds of candid 
inquirers that he was correct. He himself never 
hesitated a second, nor have those best qualified to 
express an opinion. 
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With the fragment of an alphabet thus obtained 
Grotefend was able to detect the name of Cyrus in 
the short inscription at Pasargadoe. But with this 
step in the right direction, the progress of the dis¬ 
covery long halted; and it was then by no means 
apparent whence new light Avas to come; for it Avas 
evident that a knowledge of ten or twelve out of 
forty characters Avas by no means sufficient to enable 
us to read the language, though this Avas attempted 
over and over again, both in Germany and France, 
leading liOAvever to those singular discrepancies and 
mistakes Avhieh long threw such discredit on the 
Avhole process. 

The next great step in the discovery Avas made by 
M. Burnouf, avIiosc intimate know ledge of the Zend 
language enabled him to publish in 18dG an approx¬ 
imative translation of two short inscriptions at 
Ilamadan; and what Avas, perhaps, of more im¬ 
portance, because less open to objection, he ascer¬ 
tained that one of the inscriptions at Persepolis — that 
on the south Avail—contained a number of proper 
names,—tAvcnty-four as it noAv appears,—ten of Avhieh 
lie Avas enabled to determine correctly; thus adding 
considerably to the extent of the alphabet, and to the 
confidence in its power, which Avas indeed now so 
fully established, that it seemed only to require a 
sufficient amount of industry, coupled with a critical 
knoAvledge of Zend, Sanscrit, and other dialects closely 
allied to the ancient language of Persia, to so1a t c the 
difficulty. Both these requisites Avere found in Pro¬ 
fessor Lassen, of Bonn, who in three memoirs — the 

c 
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first published in 1836, the second in 1839, and the last 
in 1844, — nearly completed the task of alphabetical 
discovery. 

While this was going on in Europe, Colonel Rawlin- 
son, then stationed at Kermanshah, in Persia, having 
copied himself the two inscriptions at Hamadan, set 
himself, in 1835, to try and decipher them, being 
then ignorant of what had been effected in Europe, 
or of the process which had led Grotefend to the 
result he had heard of, but did not understand. 
Finding them identical in every respect except an 
epithet, and the three groups arranged genealogically, 
which had first enabled Grotefend to proceed so far 
as he did, he, applying the same tentative process, 
arrived at the same conclusion, and also made some 
progress in reading the text of the inscription.* 

While continuing his studies in this direction, he 
learned what had been done in Europe, and also pro¬ 
cured a copy of M. Burnouf’s “ Commentary on the 
Yasna,” in which the Zend language is critically 
analysed and developed. But besides these advan¬ 
tages, he had one of immense importance, of which 
the students in Europe were deprived, in being able, 
first to copy two hundred lines, and then the whole 
four hundred, of the great Behistun inscription; thus 
giving him a mass of material for analysis and colla¬ 
tion, which enabled him to proceed rapidly with the 
deciphering of the whole. 

* For a full account of the discovery and the process by which it was 
arrived at, see Colonel Rawlinson s Memoir, forming the tenth volume 
of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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With more than eighty proper names now at his 
disposal, he was enabled to perfect an alphabet, which 
differed only in one character from the one completed 
by. Professor Lassen, at Bonn, from the same ma¬ 
terials of course, but without any communication 
between them,—a circumstance in itself sufficient to 
prove how sure the data were on which they pro¬ 
ceeded. 

On applying the alphabet so obtained to the text 
of the inscriptions, the language proved to be an old 
form of Persian, closely allied to the Yedic Sanscrit 
of Tndia on the one hand, and the more modern Zend 
of Persia on the other; and so nearly resembling 
these two, not only in the sound of their vocables, but 
also in grammatical construction, that the general 
purport of the inscriptions was at once intelligible to 
any one moderately acquainted with these two lan¬ 
guages. It still required, of course, a considerable 
degree of industry and of critical acumen to make 
out the whole problem in a satisfactory manner. 
This, however, has been applied by Messrs. Lassen 
and Kawlinson; and there is not now one paragraph 
in all the inscriptions whose meaning can be con¬ 
sidered as at all doubtful, and scarcely one word, or 
one inflection, which has not already been determined 
with such approximative certainty, that what remains 
now to be done is of very little interest either to the 
historian or the ethnographer, and may safely be 
handed over to the critical philologer to exercise his 
ingenuity upon it. In the meanwhile we may rest 
satisfied that we as certainly know the meaning of 
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these Persian texts, as we know the import of any 
Anglo-Saxon writing, or of any dead language, whose 
meaning has not been handed down to us by conti¬ 
nuous descent, but obtained by its comparative affinity 
with cognate tongues. The certainty of such a process 
has long been acknowledged, and is as applicable to 
this as to any other known language. 

To those who have neither followed the progress 
of this discovery, nor read any of the more ela¬ 
borate treatises on the subject, a great deal of the 
above must, of course, appear mere assertion; and so 
indeed must any attempt to explain the process be, 
unless backed by illustrations and examples far 
exceeding in extent anything admissible into such a 
work as this. If any one, however, who still doubts 
will take the trouble of reading Colonel liawlinson’s 
admirable treatise in the tenth volume of the Journal 
of the lloyal Asiatic Society, 1 think he must arrive 
at the same conclusion with all those who are best 
qualified to express an opinion on the subject, — that 
this part of the problem at least has been completely 
and satisfactorily solved; and although it has occupied 
some of the best scholars of Europe during nearly 
half a century, the result is well worthy of the labour 
that has been bestowed upon it, and is one of the 
greatest triumphs of modern science over difficulties, 
which in another age would have deterred any one 
from attempting so apparently hopeless a task. 

However great were the difficulties of deciphering 
these Persian inscriptions, they were as nothing when 
compared with those presented by the Babylonian 
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and Assyrian texts. In the Persian we had only to 
deal with an alphabet of less than forty distinct cha¬ 
racters, and a language so well known, that once the 
letters were recognised, the translation of the words, 
though difficult of course, was still a matter of cer¬ 
tainty, and one that it only required a little patience 
to accomplish, when undertaken by a person possessing 
the amount of knowledge already available for the 
jiurpose. The Assyrian inscriptions, however, pre¬ 
sented what at first sight appeared to be at least 500 
or 600 characters. In the course of analysis, however, 
many of these were found to be only different modes 
of writing the same letter; many were homophones, 
though differing in form — some were syllabic; but 
after every deduction that could be made, there still 
remained an alphabet of about 150 letters, and these 
frequently used Avith a laxity that is perfectly start¬ 
ling : besides, many of the characters Avere evidently 
ideographs, or hieroglyphics representing a thing by 
a non-plionetic sign, and Avithout the resemblance to 
the thing signified, Avhicli is such an aid in Egypt. 
After Avhatlias been accomplished, it Avould, of course, 
be presumptuous to say that such an alphabet must 
for ever have defied the ingenuity of the learned; 
but certainly no such task has hitherto been accom¬ 
plished ; and for the present, at least, it must have 
remained unknown, had it not been for a circumstance 
singularly characteristic of Mesopotamia, — the co¬ 
existence of three great distinct nationalities in one 
country, remaining distinct and unchanged from the 
earliest dawn of history, and co-existing unchanged 
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and unmingled in the same lands at the present 
hour. 

When the history of Mesopotamia first opens to us, 
we find the Semitic family, under the name of Cbal- 
dmans or Arabs, holding supreme rule in that country. 
But the Medes and Persians were there also; so, too, 
it appears, were the Scythians; but as neither of them 
had ruled at that period, we know little of them, and 
the language of the dominant class is the only one 
used. In the middle ages of this history, when Persia 
held supreme sway over these lands, the three races 
seem to have been considered as nearly equally im¬ 
portant, at least, all the inscriptions of this period 
are trilingual. One written in Persian, is addressed 
to the Indo-Gcrmanic races; one in Assyrian—per¬ 
haps more properly called Babylonian, as the lan¬ 
guage had, with the capital, taken that form before the 
extinction of the empire—was addressed to the Semitic 
races : the third, which, though only partially deci¬ 
phered as yet, is understood to be a Tartar tongue, 
addressed to the Scythians. At the present time the 
Arab, the Persian, and the Turk still occupy their 
places; but now the order of precedence is reversed: 
the Arab is a subject wanderer where his forefathers 
held supreme sway: the Persian enjoys independence 
only in his native plains and hills; when existing near 
the great rivers, he too is subject to the Turk, who 
rules the other two, and with as firm and despotic 
a sway as that of Nimrod or his successors. 

As Rawlinson has remarked before, “ If a governor 
of Bagdad wishes to make himself intelligible to all 
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his subjects, he must issue his edict in three lan¬ 
guages, the Persian, Turkish, and Arabic;” and so 
it was in the days of Darius; and it is to this circum¬ 
stance, and to this only, that any progress has been 
made in the decipherment of the inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria. In the first place, the in¬ 
scriptions contain from 80 to 100 proper names, and 
from these it was not difficult to construct an alphabet 
with very tolerable approximative certainty: all the 
common words, such as father, son, city, countrj', 
enemy, rebel, conqueror, &c. were also from their 
position easily l'ecognizable, and their sound also ap- 
proximatively by means of the alphabet constructed 
as above. When the process had been conducted 
so far, it was found that the language was one closely 
allied to the Hebrew and old Chaldaean, so that the 
grammatical construction and inflections could also 
be approximatively ascertained. Notwithstanding all 
these aids, however, the task was one of such dif¬ 
ficulty, that a less able or less persevering man than 
Colonel Rawlinson might have abandoned it in despair. 
For to add to its other difficulties, the whole of the 
left hand portion of the Babylonian transcript of the 
great Behistun inscription was peeled off from the 
rock and irrecoverably lost, so that nothing remained 
but the endings of the lines throughout; and the Per- 
sepolitan inscriptions were so few and short, and so 
full of repetition, that they barely afforded the means 
of ascertaining what the language was, # and certainly 
did not contain the materials for either such a voca¬ 
bulary or grammar as would have afforded a clue 
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to the meaning of the inscriptions of Babylonia and 
Assyria. With these aids, however, and a careful, 
though most laborious analysis of what remains at 
Behistun, the meaning of about 500 Avords has bepn 
certainly determined; and as these contain all (Jic 
common words of the language, they suffice to ex¬ 
plain the meaning of any simple record of events, 
such as the bulk of these inscriptions is composed 
of. The alphabet, so elaborated, is sufficient for the 
reading approximatively of the proper names of men 
and places; but, unfortunately, not always of kings, 
as their designations arc generally expressed in titles 
and epithets, and not phonetically by spelling. 

It has sufficed also to disclose the character of the 
language and its affinity with, as avcII as its discre¬ 
pancies from, other knoAvn tongues of Semitic origin. 

This discovery, though not of course to be-com¬ 
pared in its present state Avith that of the Persian, is 
still an immense gain, not only from the amount of 
information that has already been obtained by its 
means from the inscriptions Avhich have been read, 
with more or less certainty, but also because it opens 
a path that must inevitably lead to as perfect a 
decipherment of these inscriptions as we have al¬ 
ready obtained of the Persian. With an alphabet, so 
nearly perfect as the one already elaborated, with a 
certain knoAvledge of the affinities of this language to 
others Avith which the learned are familiar, and Avith 
500 of the most usual words certainly knoAvn, it can 
only require a sufficient amount of industry on the 
part of those whose philological acquirements fit them 
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for the task, to perfect what has been so well com¬ 
menced. Once this is accomplished, we may read 
these contemporary annals of Assyria and Babylonia 
with as much certainty as we do those of our own 
Apglo-Saxon kings. 

We arc of course far from this; yet the knowledge 
we have already gained, if not so great as might be 
anticipated, is at least certain, and may be reasoned 
on as such without fear of the result of subsequent 
discoveries. 

Some progress has been made by Wcstergaard 
in deciphering the third class of inscriptions that arc 
found in the Achtemenian tablets; but it is not of im¬ 
portance that this should be completed immediately, 
for no other inscriptions in the same language are 
known to exist elsewhere, so that no new informa¬ 
tion would be disclosed by their being read, that 
we are not already in possession of from our read¬ 
ings of the other two. Still it of course would be 
interesting to know exactly what the character 
and affinities of the language were, and to what 
people it consequently was addressed. I cannot 
myself help thinking it may be Etruscan, or some 
language so closely allied to it, that from it we may 
at last solve the puzzle that has baffled the learned so 
long. It would indeed be a curious reversal of the 
usual mode of proceeding, if we should at last learn 
the meaning of a language whose alphabet we so per¬ 
fectly know from one whoso character and import are 
so utterly unknown to us at this moment. But this 
is not the place for such speculations. 
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The third language has been styled Median, for want 
of a better name, the Medes being generally supposed 
to have been the third nation of whom the empire 
of the Achaemenidaj was composed. This, however, 
I feel convinced is a mistake; for every thing tends 
to the belief that the Medes and Persians were in 
manners, laws, religion, and also in language, one 
and the same people; and that the latter, if it dif¬ 
fered at all, differed only to such an extent as Scotch 
differs from English, or at most as German differs 
from Dutch. I believe, besides, that there is very little 
doubt but that the language has in it a decidedly 
Scythic or Tartar element*, which in itself would at 
once destroy all idea of its being addressed to the 
Medes. This, however, is a question for future dis¬ 
cussion, when we know more about the matter. All 
that interests us here is, to know, first, that by a 
process analogous to the one I have described, the 
value of the Persian arrow-headed alphabet has been 
perfectly ascertained, and the inscriptions written with 
it, being in a known tongue, have been deciphered 
with all the certainty requisite for our purposes; and, 
secondly, that by the interlineation and comparison 
of the Persian inscriptions with their Babylonian tran¬ 
scripts, great and certain progress has been made in 
reading the language in which the inscriptions of 
Assyria and Babylonia arc written; so that a great 
amount of authentic information has already been 


* This is now so fully admitted by Colonel Rawlinson, in his Memoir 
so often referred to, and by others as competent to give an opinion on the 
subject as himself, that it scarcely seems now to be a matter of doubt. 
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obtained regarding the history and arts of that 
people, that before was entirely hid from us, and which 
even now suffices to give us very clear and certain 
notions of what and who that people were, and of 
what they actually performed, as well as what they 
aspired to do. 

But scarcely less important than the knowledge of 
what has been done, is the certainty we acquire that 
the path is clear for the completion of what still re¬ 
mains to be accomplished ; so that it is only a question 
of time as to how long it will take before all these As¬ 
syrian inscriptions— and they already fill volumes— 
will be as available to the artist or the historical in¬ 
quirer, as are any of those that have come doAvn to us 
from the ages of Greek or Roman antiquity. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

There is nothing more essential in an inquiry like 
the present, than to obtain as clear ideas as may be 
possible of the chronology of the objects about to be 
discussed, not only relatively to one another, but 
also, if possible, to ascertain the exact period that 
elapsed between the age of one and that of another; 
without this, all reasoning is vague and unsatisfactory 
in the extreme; and it is impossible either to under¬ 
stand what one sees, or to derive from it that in¬ 
struction which a knowledge of its position in a series 
most inevitably conveys. 
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By far the most important result obtained in 
Egypt, by the translation of the hieroglyphics, has 
been precisely this, that it has enabled us to classify 
the monuments, — to see how one building and orje 
style grew out of another, — and in what mode the 
national mind expressed itself at the various epochs 
with which we are now familiar. This being accom¬ 
plished, Egypt takes her place at once in the world’s 
history ; and any one who knows her chronology can 
read her history more easily by a simple inspection of 
the ruins still standing in that valley of wonders, 
than if it were written in printed volumes; and her 
monuments now recall th<* past far more vividly and 
distinctly than ever yet was done by mere words. 

And so it will be with Assyria, when we know the 
exact date of the various palaces that have lately 
been disinterred, and can assign to each its place in 
history, and know the dynasty and race to which it 
belonged : not only shall we understand the acts of 
which it is the exponent, but the dynasties and races 
will become entities and living things ; not mere lists 
of unmeaning names, as they have hitherto been, but 
voices of men, who lived, and acted, and who ex¬ 
pressed their feelings and their aspirations in those 
forms we now gaze upon and are trying to understand, 
standing face to face, as it were with the Assyrian, 
who lived 4000 years ago, and who saw these figures 
grow beneath the chisel of the sculptor, and read 
these inscriptions as we do now: what he saw and 
felt we now see and may feel, if we will give our¬ 
selves the trouble to study and to understand. 
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Hitherto the difficulties of coming to a correct un¬ 
derstanding of the subject have appeared almost in¬ 
superable, and the most various and conflicting ideas 
have been published on the subject. Rawlinson, as 
thp exponent of one school of chronologers, for in¬ 
stance, will allow of nothing earlier than the thir¬ 
teenth century b. c. ; while Layard, adopting the 
chronology of another class of reasoners, pleads earn¬ 
estly for an antiquity of at least another 1000 years 
being allowed to his favourite monuments. Generally, 
indeed, chronologers may be said to be pretty equally 
divided between these two epochs; one half of them 
following Ctesias, who places Ninus in the twenty-third 
century b.c., the other following Herodotus, who is 
supposed to place him ten centuries nearer our own 
time. Of late years the latter has been by far the 
most favourite theory, and is generally adopted by 
the Germans as a fixed datum, and is so used by 
Iiawlinson. 

It is of course with extreme diffidence that I differ 
from one so well qualified to give an opinion on such 
a subject as he is; but, with all due deference, I 
think he overlooks and despises* by far the most im¬ 
portant element for deciding the question. For he 
scarcely admits the style of art to be evidence at all, 
but relies wholly on the inscriptions, which he has 

* In his paper on the Assyrian Inscriptions published in the 12th 
volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, he says, “ Such a 
discovery (of an historical inscription of the Koyunjik king) appears to 
me to be of far more importance than the mere laying share of sculptured 
slabs, which, however interesting the design, neither furnish us with new 
ideas, nor convey any great historical truth.” See note, p. 470. 
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shown such talent and industry in deciphering, as 
the only means we have of determining the question. 
Layard, on the other hand, who, to an intuitive per¬ 
ception of the smallest shades of difference in expres¬ 
sion, joins a familiarity with the form of Assyrian 
art, as great as that of Kawlinson with the inscrip¬ 
tions, takes a view of the matter far more concurrent 
with the ascertained facts of the case. 

Neither mode, it is true, will by itself explain the 
difficulty, which can only be solved by a judicious 
combination of both; but, of the two, when they 
appear irreconcilable, it will be safest, in nine cases 
out of ten, to rely on the form of art, rather than on 
the mere words of an inscription, which even in our 
own language it is so easy to misunderstand, and 
often so difficult to apply—at least so it has proved 
in the inquiry into the dates of mediaeval and other 
edifices; for in every instance where the docu¬ 
mentary evidence or inscriptions have contradicted, 
or seemed to contradict, the evidence derived from 
the style or form of the building in question, the 
ultimate decision has always been in favour of the 
latter ; and I am excessively mistaken if it must 
not always be so, and as much in Assyrian as in 
mediaeval art. Documentary evidence may be altered 
in a thousand ways; inscriptions may be added and 
altered long after the period to which they ap¬ 
parently belong; an absolute monarch may even 
knowingly inscribe a positive falsehood on the walls 
of his palace; similarity of names may mislead, and 
mistranslation deceive, besides numerous other sources 
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of error. But buildings always are, if I may use 
such an expression, contemporaneous with themselves, 
and always have a purpose, which never is to de¬ 
ceive. Art too is always the expression of some 
contemporary idea, and conveys it unaltered to the 
latest times. No monarch, however absolute, can 
make the art of his time other than the, expression 
of the feelings of that age; nor can he make it bet¬ 
ter than the advancement of his people at that time 
will afford. Nor till this nineteenth century has 
any human being ever dreamt of trying to make it 
worse. 

It is therefore always an intelligible contemporary; 
one which, when read, cannot deceive, and tells its 
tale with a distinctness no writing can afford. It is 
true we often, indeed may always, require an ex¬ 
pletive text to enable us to read art rightly, but it 
is to supply this that is after all the truest and 
most important use to which the inscriptions can be 
turned. 

In an inquiry like the present the great and most 
important question is, Do we at present possess ma¬ 
terials sufficient to enable us to reconstruct the 
chronology of Assyria on anything like a satisfactory 
basis ? My own impression is that we do. Much 
of course will afterwards be added, many gaps more 
satisfactorily filled up, and the whole rendered in¬ 
finitely more complete. All that can now be at¬ 
tempted is to reconstruct the skeleton; the flesh and 
blood must come afterwards. Judging, however, 
from what has happened in Egypt, neither the monu- 
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ments nor the inscriptions will in themselves suffice 
for this inquiry; what they will do, however, will 
be to point out to us what historian we are to be¬ 
lieve, what tradition we are to reject; and generally 
they will guide us safely through the chaos of con¬ 
flicting evidence that has hitherto so sorely perplexed 
chronologers. 

In Egypt the monuments and the inscriptions, with 
the papyri, are far more numerous and more perfect 
than we can hope to obtain from Assyria; but even 
they would never have sufficed to enable us to re¬ 
construct her chronology. All they have done has 
been to discredit the accounts of Herodotus and Dio¬ 
dorus, and to elevate the testimony of Manetho into 
the position of an undoubted fact. Without his lists 
of the dynasties, we might still be disputing whether 
the eighteenth dynasty or the pyramid builders were 
the earliest kings, if indeed it were not settled abso¬ 
lutely that the pyramids were more modern than 
the palaces at Thebes; and there is not one single 
dynasty in the whole thirty, whose epoch or duration 
has yet been obtained from any monumental or 
strictly Egyptian data. So far as we can at present 
see, the same is and must be the case with Assyria ; 
her civilisation was cotemporary with that of Egypt 
and strikingly similar in form; and nothing that has 
yet come to light leads us to hope for anything dif¬ 
ferent in form or essence from what has been found 
on the banks of the Nile. Enough has, however, I 
conceive, been done to point out to us what in our 
written histories we ought to believe and what to 
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reject; and that is, I fear, all we must expect from 
such a source. 

It requires no small degree of confidence in the 
views about to be proposed to enable any one to make 
thqse assertions, or indeed to propose any scheme of 
Assyrian chronology, with the knowledge that some 
thousands of inscribed cylinders, referring certainly 
to the most important ajra of Assyrian history, are 
now on their way to England, and may be here and 
deciphered, almost as soon as this volume is in the 
hands of the public. No one, however, would rejoice 
more than I should if they should place the history 
of the Assyrian empire on a sure and solid basis, 
even though in doing so they should prove me to 
be entirely wrong; but I have no such hope. Our 
knowledge of Egyptian literature is too intimate to 
entitle us to expect from a sister kingdom what we 
do not find in her; arid it is almost impossible that 
such contradictions as we find, could have existed, or 
such falsifications as Ctesias transcribes could have 
been tolerated, had means of verifying the facts existed 
at the time of the Persian conquest. Still we know 
that subsequently to this period Berosus and Manctho 
constructed their histories from native records, so 
we should not despair: but the chance of finding 
again the materials from which they wrote appears to 
me so vague and remote as scarcely to be worth 
while calculating upon as a probable contingency; 
at least, in ordinary circumstances, such would cer¬ 
tainly be the case; but the whole revelation of the 
lost Assyrian empire, which has within the last few 

D 
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years been vouchsafed to us, is so wonderful and 
unexpected, that he would bo bold who would dare 
to assert that another revelation even more won¬ 
derful and as little to be calculated upon as tho 
first, may not yet arise out of it, to improve and 
enlarge our hitherto narrow views of the ancient 
history of mankind. 

Till very recently the only sources available for 
the reconstruction of the Chronology of Assyria 
were the fragmentary and often contradictory notices 
of her history found in the Greek, Roman or Byzan¬ 
tine authors, and the incidental allusions to it found 
in the Bible: we are now, however, able to add to 
these, two others, derived from her own, and from 
the Egyptian monuments, which from their nature 
are more certain, and, when understood, more satis¬ 
factory, than any reasoning can be, which rests merely 
on the former kind of evidence. 

These I propose to take up in the following order: 

1. The Egyptian Chronology and its bearing on 

that of Assyria. 

2. The native historians, together with the versions 

of the Greek and other foreigners who treat 
of the subject. 

3. The Bible; or rather, perhaps, the two latter 

taken together. 

4. The information afforded by the recently dis¬ 

covered monuments and the inscriptions that 
cover their walls. 

It will not be necessary for me to enter at any length 
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into the subject of Egyptian Chronology, as in a work* 
published some time ago I said nearly all I have to 
say on this subject, and neither have my subsequent 
readings induced me to alter one word of what I 
there stated, nor has any new fact been brought to 
light, so far at least as I know, that alters in any way 
the data on which my reasoning was grounded. It 
would of course have been more satisfactory if the 
system then put forward had been subjected to a 
searching criticism by some qualified person, as we 
should then have known what could be urged for 
or against it, and whether some things may not 
have been overlooked that more prominence ought to 
have been given to. This, however, has not been 
vouchsafed to it. But, on the other hand, the views 
then put forward have been confirmed in a most 
satisfactory manner by the celebrated Lepsius, in 
his recently published work on the Chronology of 
the Egyptians, f Both from his talents and the 
opportunities he has had, he is perhaps of all men 
the best qualified to decide the difficult questions 
which have hitherto perplexed the subject; and it 
is therefore no small satisfaction to me to find 
that on every single question on which he ex¬ 
presses an opinion in the volume now published, 


* An Historical Inquiry into the True Principles of Beauty in Art; 
published by Longman, in November, 1848. 

t Die Chronologic dcr iEgyptcr, Berlin, 1849. I hope that in the 
quotations I am about to make from the opinions of the author, I have 
always correctly expressed his meaning; but, like all«Germans, he gene¬ 
rally expresses himself so guardedly and with so much reticence, that it is 
not always easy to make out what he means. 
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he confirms the view of the case I had previously 
taken. Though his work was published some time 
after mine, he does not appear to be aware that I 
had written on the subject, at least, he never alludes 
to me or my work; we must therefore be considered 
as working independently ; but it ought in conse¬ 
quence to give the public confidence in the results 
arrived at, when they find that two authors, without 
any communication with one another, come to iden¬ 
tically the same conclusion on subjects which have 
hitherto been supposed to be incapable of any exact 
determination. 

The principal facts of this Chronology, in so far 
at least as they bear on the present subject of in¬ 
quiry, were these: — it was first shown that the Egyp¬ 
tian monarchy was founded by Menes, about the 
year 3906 b. c.* From this period the monarchy Avas 
continued through ten dynasties for a period of 
twelve or thirteen centuries, without any apparent 
change of importance; and, as far as we can see, 
without their interfering Avith the affairs of Asia, 
and without any Asiatic people attempting to invade 
their sacred limits. During this period, it is true, 
they possessed the peninsula of Mount Sinai, and 
worked the mines there, but there is no trace of them 
beyond these limits. 

* Lcpsius (p. 499.) makes this (late 3893, a difference of thirteen years, 
not however arising from difference of opinion regarding the data on 
which the calculation is based, but with regard to the reading of a passage 
of Syncellus, which gives the initial date, from which the 3555 years are 
to be reckoned. I am not now prepared to assert which reading is best, 
but I still prefer my own. 
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It was the kings of this epoch who built all the 
pyramids now found in Egypt (with perhaps one 
exception), the principal ones having been erected 
about thirty-two centuries before Christ. 

.The eleventh and twelfth dynasties were of a 
different race, and far more active and ambitious than 
their predecessors. The third king of the latter 
dynasty having been the original Sesostris (the Osor- 
tasen of the monuments). According to Manetho, 
“ he conquered all Asia in nine years, and Europe as 
far as Thrace.” The monuments, too, he has left in 
Egypt are, of their class, the oldest and the finest we 
yet possess. 

This brilliant epoch, however, was followed by a 
reaction the most disastrous known in the whole 
range of her history; for about the year b. c. 2340 
Egypt was invaded by an Asiatic people hostile to 
her race and religion, and who held her in cruel 
subjection for a period of 511 years.* 

These were, however, at last conquered and ex¬ 
pelled by the native princes of Egypt; and with the 
beginning of the eighteenth dynasty (about 1829 b.c.), 
a new and glorious epoch, dawned on Egypt, and the 
tide of conquest again rolled back towards the East. 
Probably the very first kings of this dynasty carried 
their victorious arms into Asia; but be this as it may, 
it is proved almost beyond a doubt that the third 

* It is only from an incidental allusion in Lepsius, made p. 519., that I 
infer his agreement with me with regard to the cpo«h of the Shepherd 
invasion, and its duration. I do not think I can be mistaken, but he ex¬ 
presses himself darkly and mysteriously. 
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Thothmes (b. c. 1750) conquered the Naharaina, or 
Mesopotamia, and laid siege to Nineveh and Babylon.* 
From this period till the death of the first king of 
the nineteenth dynasty (the famous Sesostris of the 
Greeks (about b. c. 1372), Egypt maintained her posi¬ 
tion at home, and also, apparently, though with 
occasional breaks, her foreign conquests. 

With the death, however, of this great king, ends 
the glorious period of her history. Sixty years after- 
wardsf, or about the year 1312 b. c., she lost her slave 
population, an event so well known to us as the 
Exode of the Jews; and though, occasionally, under 
some new dynasty, she seems for a moment about 
to recover some of her former greatness, she had not 
the stamina to support the position she attempted to 
regain, and at last she sunk beneath the Persian rule 
of the savage Cambyses, never again to be an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom under native princes. 

Taking these facts as they stand, if we try to apply 
them to the history of Assyria, we shall find that 
there is nothing in Egyptian history anterior to the 
twelfth dynasty that throws any direct light on that 
of the sister kingdom, nor even indirectly, beyond 
the inference, that as a kingdom existed at that time 


* See Translation of Tablet at Karnac, by S. Birch, Esq., published in 
the Transactions of the lloyal Society of Literature, vol. ii., new series. 

f As I was, I believe, the first author who in recent times advocated 
seriously this date for the Exode, it was with no small satisfaction that 
I found so competent an authority as Lcpsius most unhesitatingly affirm¬ 
ing all that I had previously advanced on this subject. There is a dif¬ 
ference of two years between our dates, he taking one Rabbinical 
authority, I another. I have not an idea which is the correct one. 
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on the banks of the Nile, another may have existed 
contemporaneously in the valley of the Euphrates. 

From the easy conquest of Asia by the Sesostris of 
the twelfth dynasty, however, we may infer that in 
his # time there did not exist any great or powerful 
monarchy in that country, although immediately 
afterwards a revolution seems to have »taken place, 
from Avhich we may infer that one, if not two, great 
kingdoms rose into power in Asia, about twenty-two 
centuries before the Christian sera. 

If we knew who the Shepherd Ilyksos were, who 
overran Egypt at this period, it would tend consider¬ 
ably to elucidate the matter: unfortunately, however, 
that subject remains as obscure as ever, and I have 
nothing further to offer than the conjecture I have 
before hazarded, that they were Haicanians*, of 
Armenian race, perhaps also known as the Philistines, 
of Palestine. I do not think it possible they could 
have been Arabs, and Assyrians they certainly were 
not, as one of their first acts, after electing a king, 
was to fortify Avaris (Pelusium). “ For he (Salatis) 
regarded with suspicion the growing power of the 
Assyrians, who he foresaw would one day undertake 
an invasion of the kingdom.” j - 

The important fact, however, for our present pur¬ 
pose, is that about this period (twenty-second or 

* It must be confessed that this theory rests mainly on a nominal 
similarity ; but coupled with the antagonism of Haic to the Assyrian 
Bolus, and the general date and probabilities of the case, — too minute 
to insist upon separately — taken together they moke ^ip, I think, a strong 
inference in favour of this view. 

| Manetho, us quoted by Josephus, contra Apion., lib. i. cap. 14. 
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twenty-third century b. c.), Assyria was a rising 
power, and capable of undertaking the conquest of 
her fallen rival. We have no evidence that she did 
do so; but it is by no means improbable that without 
actual conquest, she may have exacted tribute from 
the Shepherds, and treated them as vassals. 

From this period till the rise of the eighteenth 
dynasty, there is nothing to contradict the idea of a 
powerful kingdom existing on the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates ; indeed, the inference is, that it did then 
exist there, but gradually of course falling into decay, 
as all dynasties do in that country after a more or less 
active existence of one or two centuries. 

During the ascendancy of the eighteenth dynasty, 
it will, I conceive, be in vain to look for either a 
powerful kingdom or any great monumental remains 
in Western Asia; but after the death of the first king 
of the nineteenth dynasty, the continual flux and 
reflux of power would lead us to expect Assyria to 
rise in power as the tide of her rival’s fortune 
again ebbed. And so 1 believe we shall find the most 
famous of Assyrian dynasties arising at this period 
under Ninus. From this time, though with occasional 
breaks, the Asiatic races continued gradually to 
gain the ascendancy over the African, till at last 
Egypt again became an Asiatic province under the 
Persian dynasty of the Achacmenida). 

It is not, perhaps, necessary to insist more on these 
facts at present, as I shall frequently have occasion 
to refer to them in the sequel; and I will only add 
here, that in every particular instance the chronology 
of Egypt, as I understand it, agrees most perfectly 
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with that of Assyria, as derived from other sources, 
which I now proceed to examine. 


In examining the native annals of Assyria, it will 
be convenient to divide her history into the following 
periods, and beginning with the latest and best 
known, to trace her history backwards till the long 
lines of her kings lose themselves in the mists of 
antiquity. 

The latest period of her history which belongs 
to the present inquiry, is the Aclifcmcnian; extending 
from the accession of Cyrus, b. c. 560, to the death of 
Alexander, b. c. 323. 

Immediately preceding this is the Median pei’iod; 
from Arbaces, b. c. 821, to Cyrus, b. c. 560. 

The next may be called the lower Assyrian period ; 
from Ninus, b. c. 1341, to Arbaces, b. c. 821. 

Beyond this we have the older Assyrian empire; 
from Nimrod, about b. c. 2200, to Ninus b. c. 1341. 

And again, an undefined period before this, extend¬ 
ing possibly to a date nearly coeval with the founda¬ 
tion of the Egyptian empire by Mencs. 

With regard to the first of these periods, it will not 
be necessary to say anything here; its dates are too 
well known to require discussion. The annexed copy, 
however, of Ptolemy’s Astronomical Canon, will be 
found useful for reference, and carries back the chro¬ 
nology of Babylon to the foundation of the ajra of 
Nabonasar, with a certainty and exactness which, 
unfortunately, we are unable to attain for any other 
period of this history. 
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Astronomical Canon of Ptolemy from Theon . 


Nabonasar 


Years 
oficigi 

14 

Nadius 

- 

2 

Chozirus or Poms 

- 

5 

Ilulaius 

- 

5 

Mardokempadus - 

- 

12 

Arkeanus - 

- 

5 

Interregnum 

- 

2 

Belibus 

- 

3 

Apronadius 

- 

6 

Bigebelus - 

- 

1 

Mosesi Mordakus 

- 

4 

Interregnum 

- 

8 

Asar-Adinus 

- 

13 

Sogdochcnus 

- 

20 

Kinil-Adanus 

- 

22 

Nabopolasarus 

- 

21 

Nabokolasar 

- 

43 

Uouarodam 

- 

2 

Nerikassolasar 

- 

4 

Nabonadius 

- 

17 

Cyrus takes Babylon 

- 

9 

Cambyses (Smerdis) 

- 

8 

Darius 


36 

Xerxes 

- 

21 

Artaxerxes - 

- 

41 

Darius II. (Nothus) 

- 

19 

Artaxerxes (Mnemon) 

- 

46 

Ochus 

- 

21 

Arses 

- 

2 

Darius III. (Codomanus) 

4 

Alexander the Great 

- 

8 


Summation 


of years, b. c. 


14 

747 j 

f Foundation 
[ of ter a. 

16 

733 


21 

731 


26 

726 


38 

721 


43 

709 


45 

704 


48 

702 


54 

699 


55 

693 


59 

692 


67 

688 


80 

680 


100 

667 


122 

647 


143 

625 


186 

604 Nabuchodonosor 

188 

561 


192 

559 


209 

555 


218 

538 Accession 560. 

226 

529 


262 

521 


283 

486 


324 

465 


343 

424 


389 

405 


410 

359 


412 

338 


416 

336 


424 

332 
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The Median period is not, however, to be so easily 
disposed of; and has, indeed, formed the chief diffi¬ 
culty with those who have hitherto attempted to put 
in order the chronology of this empire. By far the 
greatest part, however, of the obscurity that sur¬ 
rounds this question, has arisen from an assumed 
difficulty in reconciling the history of thfs period, as 
handed down to us by the Greeks and other profane 
historians, with the incidental notices of the same 
kings contained in Scripture. According to the view 
I am about to propose, this discrepancy does not exist; 
but, on the contrary, the two accounts fully confirm 
and elucidate one another. 

Two separate and distinct accounts of this period, 
by Greek historians, have reached our time; the 
most full and particular being that of Ctesias, which 
chronologers are now pretty generally agreed in 
rejecting as apocryphal, and in substituting in its 
stead the other, by Herodotus, which in like manner 
is as generally considered the only authentic one, 
it being always assumed that the one differs from 
and contradicts the other; whereas, if I am not very 
much mistaken, the one is only the necessary comple¬ 
ment of the other. 

The account of Ctesias is in substance as follows*: 
— The successors of Ninus had sunk into a state of 
slothfulness and debauchery, which rendered them 
not only incapable of any great or worthy deed, but 
at the same time a disgrace to their sex and to their 

* This account is abstracted from Diodorus, vol. ii. p. 11. etseq. of 
edit. Wesseling. 
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race. Their womanly habits so excited the contempt, 
and perhaps also the ambition, of Arbaces, the com¬ 
mander of the Median contingent, which annually 
came from that province to do duty in the capital, 
that he conspired with Belysys, the Babylonian, and 
the commanders of the other forces, to dethrone Sar- 
danapalus, the slothful possessor of the throne of 
Ninus. With an energy, however, which the pre¬ 
vious description of the historian would scarcely have 
led us to expect, the king assumed the command of 
those forces that remained faithful to him, and de¬ 
feated the rebels in three several actions; but lulled 
to security by his success, he was surprised at night 
by his enemies, whose forces had been recruited by 
some Bactrians, who were coming to join the king, 
but were seduced by Arbaces from their allegiance. 
The consequence was a total defeat of the royal 
army, which enabled the rebels to lay siege to the 
capital; they do not, however, seem to have had the 
power of taking it *, had not the river undermined a 
considerable portion of the Avail, Avhich falling, left a 
breach in its fortifications. Being Avarned by a 
prophecy that the city must fall Avhen the river 
became its enemy, Sardanapalus burned himself with 
all his valuables in his palace, and the city surren¬ 
dered to Arbaces. 


* Ctesias makes at this point a curious assertion in ascribing the dif¬ 
ficulty the rebels had in pushing the siege to the fact “ that battering- 
rams, mounds of earth, and balistse were not then invented.” We now 
know from the sculptures, that all these three were commonly used at least 
1000 years before the period of which he is speaking. 
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In gratitude for his assistance, Belysys was ap¬ 
pointed king or satrap of Babylon. And Ctesias goes 
on to say, “ that after a reign of twenty-eight years, 
Arbaces left the kingdom to his son Mandaunkes, 
who .reigned fifty years. To him succeeded Sosarmos 
thirty years; then Artoukas fifty, Arbianes twenty- 
two, and Artaios for forty years. 

After relating the circumstances of the war with the 
Cadusians under Parsondas, which happened during 
this reign, he proceeds to state that after Artaios 
reigned Artynes twenty-two years and Astybaras 
forty. During the reign of the last the Parthians 
revolted, and gave up their city to the Sakas, or 
Scythians; this was the cause of a war of some 
years, but which was concluded again before the 
death of the king. He was succeeded by Astyages, 
the Mede, who held the empire till it was overthrown 
by Cyrus. 

The account of Herodotus *, which is supposed to 
contradict this, is, that after the revolt of the Modes 
each people governed themselves by their own laws, 
for a period of time which he does not define, till 
De'iokes, a Median, remui’kable for his integrity and 
strict justice, procured his election as king by his 
countrymen. He reigned for fifty-three years, but 
only over his own countrymen; and neither carried 
on foreign wars, nor have we any hint of his inter¬ 
fering with the neighbouring states. 

His son Phraortes, however, was more, ambitious; 
and after subduing the Persians, he turned his anns 

* Herodotus, i. 96. et seq. 
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against the Assyrians of Nineveh; showing plainly 
that Nineveh was still a state, governed by its own 
kings and sufficiently powerful to resist the Median 
king, who was slain by them in battle, and his army 
defeated. 

His son Cyaxares succeeded ; and, desirous of 
avenging his father, again made war against the 
Ninevites, but was interrupted in his operations by 
the Scythian invasion (evidently the same alluded to 
by Ctesias). This last kept him in check for twenty- 
eight years ; but on their losing their power through 
their licentiousness and misrule, Cyaxares returned 
to the war with the Ninevites, and this time with 
success, having defeated them, and taken their 
capital, which he must have nearly destroyed, at least 
we hear no more of it in history from this date. 
After a reign of forty years, he was succeeded by 
Astyages, who reigned thirty-five years, when again 
we come to the epoch of Cyrus. 

We are enabled to eke out a little, this somewhat 
meagre account, by an extract from Herodotus, found 
in Diodorus *, where the former is made to say that 
between the destruction of the Assyrian empire by 
the Medes, and. the election of Cyaxares (Deiokes — 
the Medes seem always to have borne the same name 
in the second generation), an interregnum of several 
generations occurred. We have also a distinct date 
for the latter event, which is said to have occurred 
in the second year of the seventeenth Olympiad, b. c. 
711 . 


* Diodorus, ii. 32. 
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Chronologcrs generally are very angry with Dio¬ 
dorus for this falsification of the text of Herodotus, 
and not without reason, if he were quoting from 
Clio, which is the only work wc now possess of that 
author alluding to these facts. But it appears to me 
scarcely to admit of a doubt that the work to which 
he refers is the history of Assyria, which Herodotus 
tells us twice over, he was writing or had written*; 
and I cannot but consider the passage in Aristotle f, 
so often quoted, as decisive evidence that such a 
history was written, and in the hands of his fellow 
countrymen. 

We have, therefore, in these two authors an ac¬ 
count of this epoch in which they mutually confirm 
and support one another, provided we always bear in 
mind that Ctesias is speaking of the Arbacidtc who 
reigned in Nineveh, and Herodotus of a Median 
dynasty, that more than 100 years afterwards arose 
in their native country |, and finally gathered strength 
sufficient to overthrow the elder race. 

Assuming this to be so, if we attempt to ascertain 
the dates of the events that principally interest us in 
this inquiry, we shall find that the final destruction 
of Nineveh by Cyaxares took place about the year 
b.c. 600, because we have for the forty years of the 
reign of that king, the initial and final dates of 634 

* Herodotus, lib. i. c. 184. and lib. i. c. 106. 

f Aristotle, Hist. Annal. lib. viii. 

X The capital of this race was not, apparently, the Ecbatana of 
Ilamadan, which was the only city of that name known to after his¬ 
torians, but the Atropatenian Ecbatana, situated at Takt i Soleiman, as 
proved by Rawlinson in a Memoir in the tenth volume of the Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society of London. 
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and 595 ; and the history of his reign is so detailed, 
that we can almost assign to each year, its occupation. 
Thus we have the period of the arrival of the Scythian 
hunters, and their occupation, till the tragical story 
of their revenge, which led to the five years’ war 
ending with the famous battle of the eclipse, all 
which must have occupied seven or eight years. 
Then came the first siege of Nineveh, and the inter¬ 
ruption of twenty-eight years caused by the Scythian 
invasion, which brings us down, in the shortest cal¬ 
culation, to the year 600, supposing the siege to have 
been immediately resumed and carried out within the 
year. It may have been two or three years sub¬ 
sequent to this period (I would prefer 597), but it 
could not have been earlier. It is, howevei*, usually 
placed by chronologers in 606, which I think un¬ 
tenable, but there is an error of six years running 
through the chronology of the whole of this period, 
which I am unable either to trace to its source or to 
explain; it may, nevertheless, vitiate all calculations 
based on these facts to that extent. 

We have two accounts of this final destruction of 
Nineveh quoted by Eusebius, one from Polyhistor, the 
other from Abydenus*, who calls the king of Assyria 
Saracus, who followed the example of Sardanapalus, 
in burning himself in his palace when attacked by 
Busalossorus (Nabopolasar), the father of Nabu- 
chodnasar. If this is correctly related, it would place 
the event before the accession of the latter b. c. 604 ; 


* Eusebius, Ar. Chron. 53, 
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but, from the way in which he is mentioned, I cannot 
help suspecting that though the war was commenced 
in his father’s time, the city was not destroyed 
till Nebucliodnasar had succeeded to his father’s 
throne.* 

Unfortunately, Herodotus has left us no figures 
from which we can ascertain what date he assigned 
to the Median revolt. If we take those left us by 
Ctesias, they would carry back that event to b. c. 877; 
but, as I shall presently show that Ctesias was cer¬ 
tainly guilty of extending the reigns of the earlier 
kings of Assyria to more than double their real 
length, we may safely adopt the shorter dates for his 
second and fourth kings, and instead of fifty and 
lifty years, which he assigns to them, allow them 
twenty aud thirty respectively, as is done by Eusebius 
and Syncellus, which will reduce the date to b.c. 827. 
My own impression is that the true date is b.c. 821; 
but there is still here the old error of six years, 
which haunts us every where. 

Africanus, as quoted by Syncellus, places this event 
A. M. 4675, or b.c. 825. f Eusebius forty years 
before the first Olympiad;};, or b.c. 816; in his 
Canon, however, which is by far the most careful 
and trustworthy document we have of its class, the 

* In tlic other extract (Euseb. Chron. 46.), from Polyhistor, where the 
same event is narrated in nearly similar terms, it is placed even more 
distinctly in the reign of Nabopolasar, but both authors make him and 
the destruction of Nineveh as contemporary with, and happening during, 
the reign of Astyages, which is puzzling. Must we carry the whole 
Median chronology of Herodotus six years backwards ? 

f Syncellus, pp. 165.198. 

X Euseb., Chron. Armen., p. 48. 

E 
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event occurs in the year of Abrahain 1196, or n. c. 
819, and the accession of De'iokes is placed in the 
second year of the eighteenth Olympiad, or four 
years too late if we may trust Herodotus; both events, 
therefore, must be set back by that amount. 

Notwithstanding this, I fear there is not yet a suffi¬ 
ciency of data for fixing exactly the year in Avhicli 
Sardanapalus burnt himself; but I think we may 
safely assert that it was not before b. c. 827, nor later 
than b. c. 817; and this is, at all events, quite near 
enough for our present purpose. 

It only remains, before leaving this branch of the 
subject, to say a few Avords regarding the kings of 
Assyria, mentioned in Scripture as invading Judea 
about this period. 

The first of these is Phul, who about the year 
b. c. 769 came up against Manahem, but was con¬ 
tent with a tribute of 1000 talents of silver, and re¬ 
turned. Thirty-one years afterwards, however, ano¬ 
ther king, Tiglath Pilneser, invaded the country, and 
“ took Ijon and Abel-bcth-maachah, and Janoah, and 
Kedesli, and Ilazor and Gilead and Galilee, all the 
land of Naphta]i; and carried them captives to As¬ 
syria.”* 

Fifteen years after this event, a third king, Shal¬ 
maneser, laid siege to Samaria, and after a siege of 
three years took it, and carried away the inhabitants 
into captivity. He afterwards besieged Tyre for 
five years, without success.f 


* 2 Kings, xv. 29. 


t Josephus, Ant. Jud. ix. 14.1. 
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In extent of conquest, however, these kings were 
surpassed by a fourth, Senacherib, who carried his 
conquering arras to the confines of Egypt, about the 
year b. c. 711. 

We have here, therefore, a dynasty of at least four 
warlike Assyrian kings, who during sixty years 
gradually extended their conquests towards the west 
and south, from the confines of Syria to the borders 
of Egypt. If we were forced by chronological diffi¬ 
culties to assume that they weie the predecessors of 
Sardanapalus, then indeed it might be affirmed that 
the Scriptures were in direct contradiction to profane 
history. For if there is one point on which all the 
historians of this epoch arc consentaneous, it is that 
the later kings of the dynasty founded by Ninus were 
sunk in the most abject sloth, and did nothing worthy 
of being recorded. It would also be in direct con¬ 
tradiction to all experience; for I believe that there is 
no instance of a dynasty of Eastern monarclis who, 
having once sunk into that state of slothful lethargy 
which seems to be their destiny, were ever able to 
rouse themselves to such warlike exertions as are 
liei'e narrated. If, however, we apply this history to 
the Mcdo-Assyrian dynasty of the Arbaeuhe, the 
whole becomes not only intelligible, but probable. 
They were precisely such a race, — young and vigo¬ 
rous, as we should expect to find, trying to extend 
their newly-acquired empire by conquest: and when 
we know more of their real names and their deeds — 
which I trust we shall soon do from inscriptions — I 
feel no doubt but that we shall easily be able to 
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identify each and all of them. At present this is not 
easy; as our lists are, I am convinced, meagre and 
imperfect, two or three reigns being run into one, 
and the names sadly mutilated. There cannot, how¬ 
ever, I think, be much difficulty in identifying Phul 
with the third, Sosarmus, and Tiglath Pilneser with 
his successor.* The dates, however, do not accord 
when we attempt to identify Salmaneser with Artaios, 
nor can we find room for Senachcrib. Some confu¬ 
sion there certainly is here, which it is needless to 
attempt to explain at the present time, as the ma¬ 
terials now at our command arc probably insufficient 
for the purpose, whereas we may rest with almost 
perfect confidence, in the hope that the inscriptions 
will clear up such a difficulty as this. 

One of the causes of confusion at this period ap¬ 
pears to be, that in the Bible the word Assyria is 
sometimes used as a synonyme for Mesopotamia, 
and in consequence some of these kings may have 
been kings of Babylonia, and for a time of both 
places; which increases the difficulty at present, 
but may eventually make the solution more easy. 

Be this as it may, T look upon it as one of the best 
established facts in this period of Assyrian history 
that these biblical kings were not any of the prede¬ 
cessors of Sardanapalus, but some of the successors 
of Arbaces or Belesys, who had usurped their throne. 


* This view of the matter is far from being original: it was ably 
advocated by Mr. Dickenson, in a paper in the fourth volume of the 
Journal of the Itoyal Asiatic Society, and has been proposed by others 
before him. 
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I think they were almost certainly the Arbacidaj of 
Nineveh, but this is not so absolutely certain as the 
main fact which reconciles sacred and profane history 
at this point, and renders the principal epochs of the 
Median dynasty as nearly certain as can well be 
expected in such an inquiry. 

When, however, we come to examine the length of 
the period during which the descendants of Ninus 
occupied the throne of Nineveh, before their over¬ 
throw by Arbaccs, we do find Ctesias and Herodotus 
in direct contradiction to one another, as Diodorus * 
would lead us to expect we should: the former as¬ 
serting that thirty kings succeeded one another from 
father to son, in a space of 1360 or 1306 f years (for 
both readings are found); Herodotus, on the contrary, 
merely stating the length of their duration at 520 
years J, without giving the number of reigns. 

The former account we may safely reject, for the 
very simple reason, that it is impossible, no dynasty 
of kings, either in Asia or elsewhere, ever having 
averaged upwards of forty-three years per reign; 
and even if we admit the forty or forty-five reigns 
of Eusebius and Syncellus, the average duration is 
still an impossibility. 

Confining our observations to those dynasties only 
who have reigned in this part of Asia, we find in the 
Ptolemaic Canon above quoted (p. 42.) twenty-nine 


* Diodorus, p. 444., ed. Wcsseling. * 
f Diodorus, lib. ii. p. 112., et. seq. 

J Herodotus, i. xcv. 
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kings and two interregnums in 424 years, or an 
average of about fourteen years to each reign. 

The dynasty of the Sassanidae gives very nearly 
the same result—thirty kings in 418 years. That of 
the kalifs, however, gives a much smaller average, 
being fifty-seven reigns in 626 years, or an average of 
eleven years to each reign. The Samanian dynasty 
averaged only ten years to each reign, the Gaznavides 
fourteen, the Seljukians eight, which is also the 
average of the Mogul Tartars; and the present or 
Sufi dynasty have averaged eleven years. About the 
same results are obtained from the Indian and other 
Eastern dynasties, twelve years being a fair average, 
fifteen an extreme one. There are, of course, ex¬ 
ceptions. The kings of Israel, for instance, from 
Saul to Zedekiah, averaged twenty-one years; but 
I know of no other instance of such longevity. Even 
however if this reasoning from analogy Avere not 
sufficient, we have the direct and positive testimony 
of Kephalion*, that not one of these Assyrian kings 
reigned for twenty years, so degenerate and enervate 
had they become from their slothful indolence. If 
this is so, their reigns could not have averaged more 
than twelve years, or fifteen at the utmost; so that 
thirty kings — if there Avere only that number — 
would not suffice for even the more moderate period 
of Herodotus. 

To a person unacquainted with the mode in which 
history is written in the East, it may appear strange 


* Syncellus, p. 167. 
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that such a monstrous falsification should not only- 
have been perpetrated, but have passed almost 
unquestioned down till very modern times. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, this is not the only, nor by any 
means the most extravagant mystification of truth 
which is found in Eastern annals, where imagination 
is much more consulted than the more critical logic 
to which we are accustomed. 

The mode in which these falsifications arc made 
is something like the following. Supposing some 
English chronicler, some time hence, were to at¬ 
tempt to compile a history of England from sucb 
scanty materials as are usually at the command of 
an Asiatic historian, he would find that this 
country was invaded from France by Julius Ctusar 
about the Christian era; but all the names of the 
kings between Julius Cassar and William the Con¬ 
queror being lost and forgotten, those that succeeded 
the latter would have the length of their reigns 
doubled, and by the assistance of an interregnum 
or two, and reigns of one or two years, — if any such 
existed, —being made 41 and 52 or some sucli figure, 
the desired succession would be completed. Thus 
James I. would be made to coincide with 1066; or, 
as William III. accords more in name and action, 
he would, if possible, be carried up as far, either by 
amplification or transposition, the author quietly 
making up his mind that it must be so, though he 
certainly did not find it so written. • 

That this is not merely a supposition is evident 
from what we know of Indian chronology, which 
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about the time of Ctesias was altered by a race 
kindred to the Persians to nearly the same extent. 
Thus we find that Arrian*, quoting from Mcgasthenes, 
states that the Indians enumerated 153 kings before 
the time of Alexander as reigning during 6042 years, 
whereas it is now almost certain that the latter figure 
should be 2786; and from what we know of the list, 
the number of kings ought to be considerably in¬ 
creased. Since then, the falsification has gone on 
to a far greater extent; but here, as in Persia, the 
great epochal dates seem never to have been lost 
sight of or altered, only the names and events 
belonging to a lower one are transferred to a 
higher, and these again thrust further back in the 
history. Thus in India the heroes and events of the 
Mahabarat, which was contemporary with the war 
of Troy, are transferred to.the epoch of the great 
immigration of the Sanscrit or Indo-Germanic races 
into India, or to b.c. 3101, and the events anterior 
to this, to astronomical periods of most preposterous 
duration. So, in Assyria, I conceive that Ninus and 
his acts are transferred by those who compounded the 
chronology which Ctesias copied, to the age of Nimrod, 
and the events of his age to the period of the 
deluge. 

To this, however, I shall return presently; in the 
meanwhile we are left with the 520 years of Hero¬ 
dotus as the great authority for fixing the date of 
Ninus, which, if my view of the chronology of the 


* Arrian, Hist, Ind., chap. x. 
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Medo-Assyrian period is correct, will be 821 + 520, 
or b. c. 1341. 

There is, however, a passage in Polyhistor, as 
quoted by Eusebius*, which, as it comes almost cer¬ 
tainly from the native Berosus, is entitled to the 
utmost confidence, and leads us almost exactly to the 
same date. “ After all these successive periods of 
years he states that Semiramis reigned over the As¬ 
syrians, and again minutely enumerates the names of 
forty-five kings, assigning to them a term of 526 
years, after whom he says there was a king of the 
Chaldeans whose name was Phulus,” &c. From the 
Bible we know the date of this last-named king to 
have been about b. c. 770, which added to the above 
sum gives 1296 ; to this, however, we must add the 
reigns of Ninus and Semiramis, which, unfortunately, 
we do not yet know. The Ctesian dates of fifty-two 
and forty-two years are evident exaggerations, like all 
the rest of that system. If a duplication, the date 
would be almost identical with that of Herodotus. 
As, however, Layard is now, I believe, excavating in 
the palaces built by these sovereigns, -we may safely 
leave this question till the result of his discoveries is 
made known. 

I am not aware of any other date bearing directly 
on this subject, unless it be one in Thallus, who gives 
the date of Belus as 222 years before the fall of 
Troy f, and consequently about b. c. 1404. If he took 

* Armen. Chron., p. 39. 

t Lactantius, Epit. Div. Inst., 8vo. Cantab. 1718, p. 40. In Theoph. ad 
Ant., 281, the figures are 322. 
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Belus for the father of Ninus, as most of the Byzan¬ 
tine chronologers did, this would come to nearly the 
same thing. 

Altogether, I think it admits of very little doubt 
that the middle of the fourteenth century b. c. is, the 
period to which we must ascribe this revival of the 
Assyrian empire; for besides the certainty of it ac¬ 
quired from native historians, it is the one that accords 
most perfectly with the Egyptian chronology above 
set forth, for it is just at this time that the Egyptian 
monarchy perished, and so allowod its ancient rival 
again to rear its head. 

It is also by no means impossible that it was the 
establishment of a powerful monarchy of his own 
race in the native land of his people, that first en¬ 
couraged Moses to attempt the deliverance of his 
countrymen from their Egyptian bondage, and to 
lead them to their promised inheritance in the land 
inhabited by their forefather Abraham. 

Except the names of the kings and the record of 
their sloth, there is nothing known of these five in¬ 
glorious centuries. In this all their chroniclers agree, 
and it is fully confirmed from external circumstances; 
from which we learn that 170 years after their com¬ 
mencement, the reigning king of Nineveh was unable 
to rescue his vassal Priam of Troy from the ven¬ 
geance of the Greeks under Agamemnon*; and 
shortly after this we find independent colonies of 
Grecians establishing themselves all along the coasts 

* Eusebius, in Armen., p. 42., et seq., especially the extracts from 
Kephalion therein contained. 
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of Asia Minor, in countries whicli we can scarcely 
doubt formed part of the empire of Ninus. 

But the most striking proof of their impotence, is 
the rise of the Jewish power under David, and its ex¬ 
tension under his son Solomon over the greater part 
of Palestine, and almost to the banka of the Eu¬ 
phrates, so as to be at that period, if not the greatest, 
at least the most brilliant kingdom of Western Asia; 
and not only was it so established, but maintained 
itself till these rois faineans passed from the scene, 
and a new and more vigorous race again attempted to 
regain the empire their predecessors had lost through 
their indolence and sloth. 

Before the period of Ninus, our safest guide, Hero¬ 
dotus, deserts us entirely, as there is not even the most 
distant allusion to it in the only work of his that has 
come down to our time. If, however, I am correct 
in my view of the falsified chronology of Ctesias, 
he may help us to an epochal date, though not to 
the facts belonging to it; for he places the foundation 
of the empire so nearly the date assigned to it by 
others, that I should be almost inclined to adopt his 
date in preference to many. He makes it out thus: 

First year of Cyrus - - - b. c. 560 

Medes. 317 

Assyrians - 1360 or 1306 


2183 
or 2243 
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Of these two dates, perhaps the latter is to be 
preferred, as Diodorus, quoting him, states that the 
monarchy began more than 1000 years before the 
war of Troy; the first is exactly that amount, and 
therefore could hardly be the one meant. 

To reach this date, however, he undoubtedly fal¬ 
sified the Assyrian list, and also, I think, most cer¬ 
tainly the beginning of the Median one, as before 
stated, and by so doing carried up the initial year 
of the reign of Ninus to that of Nimrod, whence the 
confusion afterwards caused by confounding these 
two kings together, as is done by Apollodorus. * 

Syncellus places this event a. m. 3216 or b. c. 2284, 
quoting from Africanus. The Armenian Eusebius, 
places it 1300 years before the fortieth year before the 
first Olympiad, or b. c. 2116; and there are several 
other dates scattered among the fragmentary remains 
of ancient authors, all of which seem to point to about 
the same period for the foundation of the monarchy. 
Thus, vEmilius Sura, quoted by Y. Paterculus, places 
it 1995 years before b. c. 150 or 2145; the astro¬ 
nomical observations brought by Callisthenes from 
Babylon extended to 2237, on 1903 before the time 
of Alexander, b. c. 336. 

By far the most distinct evidence on the subject, 
however, is that contained in the extract from Poly- 
histor found in the Armenian Chronicle*, which 
there can be very little doubt is an abstract from 
Berosus’s work; and if we could feel quite sure that 

* Apollodorus, Frag., p. 440., ed. Mulleri, Paris, 1841. 
f Chron. Arm., p. 39. 
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we had now the correct figures, it might be con¬ 
sidered as almost definitive ; unfortunately, however, 
the date of the second dynasty is omitted in the 
text, and only supplied by a marginal interpolation by 
somg unknown hand, and the length of reigns assigned 
to the fourth dynasty is suspicious, though in so 
small a number there is nothing impossible in it. 
Taking it, however, as it stands, it makes the period 
of the older Assyrian monarchy 976 years, as fol¬ 
lows : — 

Eight Median kings, reigning during - 224 years. 

Eleven kings.48 (?) 

Forty-nine Chaldean kings - 458 years. 

Nine Arabian kings - 245 

976 

If we add to these the first year of Ninus 1341 

2317 


we obtain a date somewhat more ancient than is 
given by any of our other authorities, but not so 
much so as to vitiate the conclusion that the mon¬ 
archy was founded about twenty-two or twenty- 
three centuries before our era, which is all that is 
here contended for, and all that is, perhaps, attainable 
in present circumstances. 

The last and most important authority on this sub¬ 
ject is the Biblical Chronology, which places Nimrod 
about the year 2218, whose date, therefore, we may 
consider as almost certainly fixed within certain limits, 
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still open to criticism, but not materially affecting 
the results here arrived at. 

In attempting, however, to glean a few historical 
particulars to illustrate this long period, we are even 
worse off than for the one last considered. If, how¬ 
ever, my view of Egyptian chronology is correct, and 
its bearing on Assyria what would consequently result, 
it would be in vain to look for any illustrious names 
or striking events during the last five centuries of 
this epoch, any more than we should expect to find 
them in Egypt, during the previous five centuries of 
Shepherd domination. 

In the beginning of this period, however, we have 
a dynasty quoted by Syncellus*, which 1 have no 
hesitation in identifying with the first dynasty of the 
eight Median kings, quoted from Polyhistor, on the 
preceding page; for, in the first place, the name of 
the first king, Evexius, is in the text identified with 
Nimrod, and the duration of the dynasty is the same, 
viz., 225 years for 224, and the number of kings as 
nearly so as is usually found in these remote times, 
seven in the one place, and eight in the other; one 
discrepancy, however, occurs, which may be con¬ 
sidered of some importance, which is, that Polyhistor 
calls them Median kings; the authority Syncellus 
quotes, calls them Chaldeans. Whether this is really 
of any importance, others must decide. I would not 
lay much stress upon it, as the same author, in 
another place, speaking of the two first kings, calls 


* Syncellus, p. 149. 
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them Chaldeans, but their followers Medes ; or, at all 
events, confounds the two denominations, so that 
it is difficult to know to which he applies the term. 

To this dynasty I shall return presently, but in 
the meanwhile we may dispose of the remainder of 
the chronology in a very few words, as almost all we 
know of it is contained in a passage of the' Armenian 
Eusebius, which is as follows *: — “In addition 
to the above, Polyhistor continues thus : — ‘ After 
the deluge, Evexius held possession of the coun¬ 
try of the Chaldeans during a period of four 
ncri, and he was succeeded by his son, Comasbclus, 
Avho held the empire four neri and five sossi. But 
from the time of Xisufhrus and the deluge, to that at 
which the Modes took possession of Babylon, there 
were eighty-six kings. Polyhistor mentions each of 
them by name from the book of Berosus, the dura¬ 
tion of the reigns of all of which kings comprehends 
a period of 33,091 years ; but when their power was 
thus firmly established, the Medes suddenly levied 
forces against Babylon to surprise it, and to place 
on the throne kings chosen from among themselves.’ ” 

Here follow the eight Median kings above alluded to. 

The corresponding passage in Syncellus (p. 76.), 
scarcely throws any additional light on the matter, 
except that he gives a date, which seems to be Poly- 
histor’s, for the commencement of these eighty-six 
kings, which he places a. m. 2405, or b. c. 3095, — a 
date I am inclined to place some confidence in, as it 


Eusebius, Arm. Chron., p. 39. 
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differs only six years from the great Indian epoch, 
3101, which was derived from this country, or, at all 
events, from a people coming from central Asia. It 
is true such a date would only allow an average of 
about ten years to each king’s reign; but, after what 
has been stated above, I hardly think this an objec¬ 
tion. * 

The remainder of the passage I cannot translate, 
nor do those who have attempted it before me seem 
to be more able to make sense of it; but I think I 
can perceive that the confusion arises from the fact 
that when Ninus was transferred backwards to the 
age of Nimrod, he, with his son Comasbelus, was ne¬ 
cessarily transferred to the beginning of the previous 
epoch in history, which gave rise to a confusion in 
the accounts of both Eusebius and Syncellus, which 
it is now so difficult to explain, f 

If instead of this somewhat doubtful date it is 
preferred to allow a somewhat longer average dura¬ 
tion of reign to those eighty-six kings, an earlier 
date might be assigned to the commencement of the 


* In the subsequent period, or from the Median invasion to Scmiramis, 
we have 77 kings, according to Polyhistor, in 976 years, or about 12-f to 
each reign. 

f The best translation I can make of the passage is, “ From or after 
the time of these 86 kings (viz. 2 kings of the Chaldaeans, Evexius, and 
Comasbelus, and 84 of the Medes), he, Polyhistor, introduces Zoroaster 
and the 7 kings of the Chaldaeans, reigning with him for 190 solar years,” 
&c.; from which it appears to me almost certainly to be inferred that 
Evexius, Nimrod, and Zoroaster qre transferred back, as above ex¬ 
plained, from their rightful places to the head of the great preceding 
epochs, and must be brought back to them to render either the facts or 
the chronology intelligible. Syncellus, p. 78., ed. Goar. 
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Assyrian Empire ; but I know of no mode of arriv¬ 
ing at it except by such an arbitrary adjustment, 
unless we adhere to this date, which consequently I 
would, for the present at least, prefer doing. 

Xhe Bible, unfortunately, throws very little light on 
this period of Assyrian history. We have, it is true, 
an account of the migration of Abraham, which, in 
spite of the high authority opposed to me, I cannot 
help thinking took place from a northern country — 
not from Werka, to the south of Babylon. Its relative 
date is slightly subsequent to the sera of Nimrod. 
After this, during his lifetime, we find an Assyrian 
king, who, according to Josephus*, “ at this time had 
the dominion over Asia,” interfering in the affairs of 
Syria, and holding Sodom — one apparently of the 
principal cities of that day—in bondage for twelve 
years. The king’s name is not mentioned, but only 
those of the four satraps who commanded his army. 

If I am correct in my chronology, this is one of 
the campaigns which we may expect to find recorded 
on the walls of the oldest palace at Nimroud; but 
this incident is all the Bible affords for the elucida¬ 
tion of this period, no other mention being made of 
the Assyrians till after the Exode. 

These are, it is true, but faint and meagre notices 
from which to attempt to reconstruct the history of 
a great nation, and all that could have been made of 
H is but such a skeleton as I have sketched. The last 
few years, however, have given hopes that we may 
clothe this skeleton with flesh, and reintegrate the 

* Josephus, J. Ant., lib. i. ch. 9. 

F 
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history in nearly its pristine integrity. Henceforth 
we must look to the monuments and inscriptions for 
this, and to them we shall now turn to see what light 
they have already thrown on the subject. Before, 
howevei’, doing this, it is necessary to remark that 
there is, and probably always will be, very great 
difficulty in identifying proper names, as they are 
seldom if ever spelt phonetically, but by monograms, 
such as “ The beloved of the God Temen,” “ The 
servant of Bar,” and may consequently be variously 
pronounced; a fact, the discovery of which we owe 
to Colonel Hawlinson*, but which already accounts 
for half the confusion we find among the ancient 
chroniclers. 

It will perhaps add to the distinctness of what I 
am about to say, if, before proceeding to identify the 
builders of the palaces of Assyria with the names 
recorded in her annals, I briefly allude to the geogra¬ 
phical distribution of the ruins themselves. So far 
as we at present know, there are three great mounds 
or groups of ruins situated along the line of the river 
within the boundaries of Assyria. On both edges 
of the plain there are smaller ruins, which may have 
been palaces or cities, but cannot compare with the 
three greater ones. Of these latter the most northern 
is situated on the eastern or left bank of the Tigris, 

* “ The Assyrians, I am convinced, did not distinguish their proper 
names by the soww/butby the sense; and it was thus allowable, in alluding 
to a king by name, to employ synonymes to any extent, whether these 
synonymes were terms employed to denote the same deity, or whether 
they were different words used to express the same idea.” (Journ. Asiafc. 
Soc. vol. xii. p. 423.) 
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opposite Mosul, and has always been considered, and 
I think correctly, as the true site of the ancient 
Nineveh. About thirty miles further south, near 
the junction of the Great Zab with the Tigris, is 
situated the second great ruin, now familiar to us by 
its modern name of Nimroud; and aboiit forty miles 
still further to the southward is the third group, 
lying this time on the right bank of the river, and 
known to the Arabs as lvalah Shergat, or Toprak 
Kalaa.* So little of interest has yet been found in 
this latter site, when compared at least with the 
others, that no attempt has been made to identify it 
with any city mentioned in ancient history. The 
identity of Nimroud has, however, given rise to con¬ 
siderable speculation,—Layard considering it as the 
southern extremity of Nineveh, Rawlinson identify¬ 
ing it with Halah, and others with Resen; which last 
I have very little doubt is the correct view of the 
matter. 

The detei'mination of the point rests principally on 
the well known passage in the book of Genesis f, 
“ And out of that land [Babel, &c.] went forth 
Asshuror, according to the marginal and perhaps 
more correct translation, “ He [Nimrod] went out 
into Assyria, and builded Nineveh, and Ilehoboth, 
and Calah; and Resen between Galah and Nineveh: 
the same is a great city.” 

The latter part of this quotation seems to me 
quite fatal to the idea of Nimroud being Calah ; for, 

* Rich’s Map of the Tigris, vol. ii. p. 355., and elsewhere. 

f Chap. x. ver. 11. 
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if it were so, where is Resen ? There is no mound 
or vestige of a ruin between that place and Mosul 
which could represent the city which the writer of 
the book of Genesis evidently meant to distinguish 
as the greatest city of the three; whereas, if we take 
Kalah Shergat for the Calah of Scripture, I do not 
think it would be possible in so few words to give a 
more correct view of the position of what was then 
the great city of Assyria. So far as the excavations 
go, they fully confirm this view of the matter, for Nim- 
roud was then certainly the great city par excellence , 
and the principal residence of the kings of Assyria. 

At the same time I do not think that the reading 
of the name in the inscription, which Rawlinson 
admits to be so extremely doubtful, can be allowed 
to weigh against this positive testimony, though it is 
the only ground on which his identification of this 
city with the Calah of Genesis rests; while, on the 
other hand, the similarity of Resen and Larissa is 
striking, and ought, I think, to be definitive. With¬ 
out, however, insisting too much on the nominal simi¬ 
larity, I may again refer to what I pointed out else¬ 
where*, that the name the Etruscans assumed to 
themselves was Rasena or Resena, coupled with the 
fact that, wherever they or a cognate Pelasgic race 
are found, one of their principal cities at least bears 
the same name of Larissa. These nominal similarities, 
however, are singularly unsafe guides, but the pas¬ 
sage of Genesis is too distinct to be put aside. 


* True Principles of Beauty in Art, p. 440. 
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Another theory of the geography of this locality 
has been based on a passage in the Book of the 
Prophet Jonah, who calls it “an exceeding great city, 
a city of three days’ journey,”—or say about forty 
miles, and which consequently includes Koyunjik and 
Nimroud in the same city, and appears to me 
nearly as improbable as the length of reign ascribed 
by Ctesias to the successors of Ninus. The true 
explanation of the passage Avill, I believe, be found in 
the meaning attached to the Avoid “city” in Assyria in 
those days, as in India to this hour, Avhere it is a term 
applied to the lands belonging to a village, toAvn, or 
city, and not to the group of houses which generally 
occupies their centre; as the Avord “ farm” docs Avith 
us now, or “town” did Avith the Scotch, and “ civitas” 
with the Latins. 

The true boundary of the city of Nineveh I believe 
to be perfectly Avell identified in the present day, by 
the mounds opposite Mosul, as may be seen from the 
plan on the next page, copied from the very careful 
survey of them made in 1820, by Mr. Rich, Avhich 
shows a city extending about three miles and a half 
north and south, and about one mile and a half across, 
toAvards its northern extremity; the Avliole of the prin¬ 
cipal enclosure occupying about ten millions of square 
yards*, which, alloAving fiftyf yards to each inhabit- 

* Rich’s Travels in Kordistan, &c. vol. ii. p. 28. I may mention that 
there being no scale attached to this plan, all measurements based upon 
it are liable to a slight inaccuracy in amount. I have # added a scale from 
the text, which cannot be far out, but it cannot be considered as abso¬ 
lutely correct. 

f See Topography of Jerusalem, by the Author, p. 50. 
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ant, would give a population of about 200,000 souls. 
To this we must add, say, 50,000 for the eastern 



I’Lin of Nineveh 

suburb, which appears to have been enclosed by a 
second wall, and probably as many more for another 
suburb, between the city and the river, or, say a 
population of 300,000 souls to the whole; which is 
quite as great a number as any historical indication 
would justify us in assuming, or that the circum¬ 
stances of the country would lead us to expect could 
be supported so congregated together. 

It certainly was quite enough to astonish and con¬ 
found the Grecian or Jewish historians or travellers, 
accustomed as they were to the little capitals of their 
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native lands, which were considered as large and im¬ 
portant cities, with one tenth of this number of 
inhabitants. 

Of the mounds scattered over or on the edges of 
the Assyrian plain, only one has been thoroughly ex¬ 
amined; but it yielded the singularly interesting 
palace of Khorsabad, built by the fathefof the builder 
of the great palace of Nineveh. This mound is situ¬ 
ated about twelve miles north of the latter place, but 
has not yet been identified with any city or palace 
mentioned in ancient history, or by any geographer 
of ancient times. If my chronology is correct, it may 
be the Telane of Stephanus Byzantinus; but of this 
hereafter. 

When the other Assyrian mounds shall have been 
examined, we may have much to add to this somewhat 
meagre list; but even as it stands, I believe we 
now, by a singular turn of good fortune, possess a 
specimen of each of the great epochs of Assyrian his¬ 
tory, and are able to examine the form and appre¬ 
ciate the merits of the sculpture and the arts of that 
people at each of the great epochal periods pointed 
out above, having the old or north-west palace at 
Nimroud to represent the age of Nimrod; the palaces 
of Khorsabad and Koyunjik, for that of Ninus and his 
successors ; the south-west palace at Nimroud, to re¬ 
present the age of the Arbacidae; and the palace at 
Persepolis, which undoubtedly belongs wholly to 
the Achaemenian age: a history of art, extending 
through two thousand years, of which a short time 
ago we knew so little, but which now promises to 
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become as familiar to us as any form of ancient art 
which has survived the wreck of time. 


All those who have turned their attention to the 
subject of Assyrian antiquities, admit that the earlier 
buildings at Nimroud arc in reality the oldest things 
yet discovered in Assyria; next to them come the 
two palaces of Khorsabad and Koyunjik, built by fa¬ 
ther and son. The one question remaining is, what 
is the date of the later edifices, and Avhat the interval 
of time that elapsed between them? Rawlinson would 
place the latter kings contemporary with Solomon* (a 
supposition in itself wholly fatal to his chronology) ; 
and admits an interval of only about 100 years be¬ 
tween the two epochs. 

Layard, without attempting to fix definitive dates to 
either, insists repeatedly on a very much longer in¬ 
terval having occurred between the erection of the 
two palaces, basing his reasoning principally on the 
great change that had taken place, not only in the 
style of art, but in dress, arms, and even in the 
features and characters of the people represented. 
Certainly no one is so well qualified to express an 
opinion on such a subject, not only from his famili¬ 
arity with the art in all its forms and in situ , but 
also from that intuitive perception of forms of art, in 
which he is surpassed by no one I know of. 

At the same time I do not think any one can pass 


* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii. p. 421 . 471 . 
* 
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from an examination of the specimens brought to 
Paris by M. Botta, to those procured for the British 
Museum by Mr. Layard, without at once perceiving 
so striking a difference in the forms of utterance, and 
such a falling off in purity and elegance of execution, 
as could have been the work of only a long series of 
years. So much is this the case, that* it would re¬ 
quire chronological data of far more completeness 
and certainty than have yet been brought forward to 
invalidate a conclusion based on so unmistakable a 
fact. My own impression is, that the interval was, 
as hinted above, eight or nine centuries, and that 
the old palace of Nimroud belongs to the age of 
Nimrod and his successors, and Khorsabad to Ninus. 
My reasons for this conclusion I shall now attempt to 
state as briefly as possible. 

In Syncellus* we find the following dynasty of 
Assyrian kings: — 

“ The Chaldseans were the first that assumed the 
title of kings ; of these the first was Evechius, known 
to us by the name Nembrod (Nimrod); he reigned at 
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* Syncellus, p. 90. 
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— 225 years. 

• 


t I may here remark, that the length of the reigns of the two first 
kings of this dynasty are reductions from the Neri and Sari, in which they 
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On the other hand, Major Rawlinson has already 
been able to make out from the oldest group of mo¬ 
numents at Nineveh the following names *: — 

Beltakat, probably not connected with the suc¬ 
ceeding names, and may therefore be the mythical 
Belus, the founder of the empire (3095 ?) 

Temenbar I., whose relation to the following kings 
is also uncertain : — 

Hevenk I. 

Katibar, — Servant of Bar, — his son. 

Assar-adan-pal, — Sardanapalus — his son, the 
builder of the north-west palace at Nimroud. 

Temenbar II., his son, the builder of the central 
palace, and the king whose exploits are recorded on 
the obelisk in the British Museum. 

Husi Hern,- or Shemir Hem, his son. 

Hevenk II. his son, the last king. 

My own impression is that these two dynasties are 
almost undoubtedly identical, though it may, per¬ 
haps, be yet premature to attempt to identify the in¬ 
dividual kings with one another. 

In the first place, Rawlinson himself pointed out 
the similarity of the name of Hevenk with Evechius. 
He reads it also doubtfully (p. 424.) as Komosbelos ; 


are elsewhere stated, to solar years,—Saros being taken at ten years, the 
Neros at one year eight months, and the Sossos at two months. This being 
a purely arbitrary calculation, the above dates for these two reigns are 
by no means to be depended upon. 

For this reduction see Lepsius, Chronologic der Egypter, p. 8. 

* See his Memoirs in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xii. 
p. 421., et seq . 
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while one of the readings of Syncellus gives the same 
result, stating that Cosrnasbelus was another name 
for Evechius. * 

I am not, however, inclined to insist that the name 
found on the monuments is actually that of Nimrod; 
but as the grandson almost invariably took his grand¬ 
father’s name, as at least one of his titles, these two 
names, being found in these two dynasties, point I 
think to an unmistakable identity, as far as such a 
nominal similarity can be insisted upon in the 
present state of our knowledge of the alphabet and 
language. 

A more important point, however, is the mention 
of the Egyptian tribute on the obelisk, but without 
any hint of an Egyptian war or conquest; a state of 
things that could only, I conceive, exist during the 
period that the Shepherds held Egypt as above alluded 
to, and, therefore, anterior, at least, to the nineteenth 
century b. c. — the probability is by 200 or 300 
years. 

As I shall presently show, the campaigns of the 
Khorsabad king in Syria must have taken place long 
anterior to Saul’s time, probably immediately after 
the Exode, or they would certainly have been men¬ 
tioned in the Bible. If, therefore, we allow any 
interval of importance to have elapsed between the 
two periods, we must at once ascend beyond the 
eighteenth dynasty, which brings us to the same 
conclusion. 


* Syncellus, p. 78. Evtjxooi > op Kai XofjcnrfitjXop. 
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It would not, perhaps, be easy to prove it, but I 
cannot avoid the conviction that the campaign re¬ 
corded in the tenth year of the obelisk annals is 
virtually the contemporary bulletin of the earliest 
war recorded in Scripture; for if we read as Sodom, 
the name now doubtfully read as Shalumas, every 
circumstance of time and place accords most perfectly 
without one valid objection to the identification, that 
I know of. 

Indeed, the whole tenor of the inscriptions, as far 
as they have been deciphered, points to such a period 
as this, and to no other; for below the period of the 
eighteenth dynasty there is certainly not room for 
two great building and conquering dynasties of kings. 
One, therefore, must be placed beyond it; and if 
this is granted, there is not much to choose from — 
the question lies in a very narrow compass. But, 
on the whole, the view of the matter I have proposed 
seems to me to fit all the exigences of the case to 
as satisfactory an extent as could be hoped for. 

We may, therefore, for the present, at least, safely 
assume, that the oldest Assyrian buildings yet dis¬ 
covered,—the north-west and central palaces at Nim- 
roud, and the palace of Kalah Shergat, — were built 
by the dynasty who immediately succeeded Nimrod, 
and who consequently were contemporary with Abra¬ 
ham and the Shepherd Kings of Egypt; and that 
their date is about twenty-one or twenty-two centuries 
before our era. 

Neither the Bible nor the profane authors who 
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have come down to us, are very distinct on the 
subject; but I think the probable inference is, that 
we must look for the earlier dynasties, and con¬ 
sequently for older buildings, only in Babylonia, and 
not in Assyria at all; but this is of course a mere 
inference, which a stroke of a pickaxe may any day 
upset. 

Once we pass the period of the eighteenth dynasty, 
our inquiries as to who the builders of Khorsabad 
and Ivoyunjik were, are confined within even more 
narrow limits than in the former case; for there are 
no kings who could build such palaces, or carry on 
such Avars as are recorded on their walls, except 
Ninus and Semiramis, unless it be the scriptural 
kings Salmancser, Senacherib, &c. I have before given 
my reason for believing these latter to be the Median 
dynasty; and, besides this, I think Rawlinson’s argu¬ 
ment * quite fatal to such an identification, for Ave 
have several Avarlike kings to find a place for, after 
the builders of Khorsabad; and as they certainly were 
not the slothful successors of Ninus, they must have 
been these Medo-Assyrians. 

I therefore conceive Khorsabad to have been the 
first building of Ninus, the founder of this second 
dynasty. That the Khorsabad king was the first 
great king of his line is evident from his general 
silence regarding his ancestors; and the general de¬ 
scription of his campaigns, in so far as the inscrip- 


* See Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii. p. 450., et scq. 
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tions describing them have yet been published, is, I 
think, evidently such as could only have taken place at 
the period I have assigned to them, — before the war 
of Troy, or the settlement of the Jews in Palestine; 
and is, indeed, such as generally to accord with the 
description of them given in Diodorus. 

One passage in an inscription has given rise to 
considerable discussion; but, instead of settling his 
era, as it might have been expected to do, has merely 
allowed a larger margin to the uncertainty. It is the 
allusion to the tribute received from Biarka, king of 
Misr, or Egypt. This name has been generally sup¬ 
posed, and correctly, I think, to represent Bocchoris; 
but unfortunately no king of that name occurs in the 
Egyptian lists of a time to agree with any hypothesis 
hitherto proposed. My own belief is, that the solution 
of the riddle will be found in the passage of Lysimachus 
quoted by Josephus*, where he gives that name to 
the king under whom the Exode took place, showing, 
I think, undoubtedly, that Amenophis, the unfortunate 
king who ascended the throne of Egypt b. c. 1322 or 
1325, bore also that name at a date which coincided 
most minutely with the chronology here proposed. 
I have before hinted, that Khorsabad might have 
been called Teland, though the surmise is only 
founded on an assertion of Stephanus Byzantinus f, 
who calls it “ one of the most ancient cities of Syria 
[Assyria], where Ninus resided before the building 


* Contra Apion. i. 34. 


f Stepli. Byzan. voce TeXavij. 
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of Nineveha description that would accord exactly 
with the view I take of the matter, though it is only 
a slight ground for identification. 

If Khorsabad was built by Ninus, Koyunjik was 
built by Semiramis, Ninyas, and their successors. 
If this were so, it might at first sight be expected 
that we should there find some trace of that celebrated 
queen. In the first place, however, it must be borne 
in mind that her acts, and even her existence, are very 
apocryphal; but admitting them to any reasonable 
extent, we find the same phenomenon at Babylon, 
where all the principal works are ascribed by the 
trustworthy Herodotus to a queen Nitochris, whose 
name, however, is no where to be found; but every 
brick of Babylon, and for a hundred miles round, bears 
the stamp of her husband, or son, or, at all events, 
contemporary king, Nebuchadnezzar.* This being so, 
it is more than probable that the great Koyunjik 
palace was founded by Ninus, but continued by his 
wife and son, in whose age the slabs and inscriptions 
would be added, as they were the last part of the 
work that was executed, though the terraces on which 
it stands, and the walls, may have been built by the 
founder of the dynasty, f 

From its size and site there can be little doubt but 
that this continued the great palace of Nineveh during 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii. p. 476. 

+ I shall in the sequel have occasion to mention an equally fabulous 
queen Homai, to whom native authorities almost universally ascribe the 
building of the palaces of Persepolis. « 
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the five centuries that followed, and that it was here 
that Sardanapalus burned himself when defeated by 
Arbaces. It is, therefore, possible that memorials of 
some at least of these kings may yet be found there; 
but while the explorations are going on so successfully 
as they are, it is idle to speculate on what must soon 
be a certainty. 

There is only one other edifice for which an owner 
has to be found, viz., the south-west palace at 
Nineveh. Unfortunately, it has been so completely 
destroyed by fire, that, except its entrance hall, its 
plan is undistinguishable. Both Rawlinson and Layard 
admit—the former insists strongly* — on its be¬ 
longing to a different race from the builders of the 
palaces previously mentioned. For to erect it, the 
central palace was destroyed, its sculptures defaced 
or built into the walls, and the inscribed annals, 
of the Khorsabad king, intentionally defaced and 
destroyed. These, with the circumstances pointed 
out by Layard of its being on a higher level, and 
other local peculiarities, all point to this as being the 
most modern of Assyrian edifices, and built by a 
race hostile to the former dynasties. These circum¬ 
stances point, I think, most unmistakably to the 
Medo-Assyrian dynasty of the Arbacidae. There is 
no other who could have done this; but the descrip¬ 
tion as well as the epoch, suits them exactly. 

It is, therefore, in this palace most probably that 


* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii. p. 458. 
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Saracus blirned himself when his dynasty was over¬ 
thrown by Cyaxares; and it is here alone, of all the 
buildings yet discovered, that we can look with con¬ 
fidence for the annals of those kings who besieged 
Samaria and Tyre, and carried the tribes of Israel 
into captivity at Halah and Habor. 

I need say nothing regarding the identity of the 
builder of Persepolis with the Achaemenian dynasty. 
If there ever was any doubt on the subject, the 
decipherment of the inscriptions on these walls has 
settled that question in as satisfactory a manner as 
any such can be disposed of; and the history of these 
kings is too well known and too familiar to us to call 
for any remarks in this place. 

Were I writing a special treatise on the chronology 
of Assyria, it would be necessary to dwell at much 
more length on many points only hinted at in the 
foregoing abstract, and to bring forward and discuss 
many minor indications of dates which have been 
passed over as unimportant. All I have, however, 
been attempting, is merely to give such a view of the 
chronology as shall render what follows intelligible, 
and to support it by such facts as suffice to show that 
it is based on a better interpretation than has hitherto 
been given of those data which are admitted to form 
the groundwork on which the chronology must be 
restored. 

For myself, I know of nothing that interferes with 
what I have advanced, or in any degree shakes my 
confidence in its general correctness. ‘If others are 

G 
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not quite willing to allow so much, I think they must, 
at all events, admit that it is an hypothesis which 
accords with all the historical indications that can be 
gathered from Egyptian and Jewish records, or from 
the fragmentary scraps of Assyrian chronology that 
have come down to us, while at the same time it fixes 
a reasonable date to all the monuments hitherto dis¬ 
covered, and explains in a satisfactory manner their 
peculiarities in so far as they have been observed or 
rendered intelligible. 

This is as much as can be expected from any theory 
at the present time. It may be wrong, but it can 
only be shown to be so by the disinterment of new 
facts, or a new reading of those we already possess; 
but if in the meanwhile it enables us to read and 
understand all the phenomena at present within our 
ken, it does as much as can be expected, and almost 
as much as could be wished for in the present pro¬ 
gressive state of our knowledge. 

Before, however, dismissing this part of the subject 
altogether, I have put together on the opposite page, 
in a tabular form, the principal results arrived at in 
the foregoing inquiry; not only for the sake of 
rendering them more clearly intelligible by juxta¬ 
position, but also for convenience of reference and 
application to what follows. 
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ASSYRIA. 

B.C. 

Foundation of empire 3095 ? 
Eighty-six nameless kings. 


Nimrod, between 2300 and 2200 
Six or seven kings, build¬ 
ers of the old palaces of 
Nimroud, Ivalah Sher- 
gat, &c. 

Eleven kings - - 2092 

Forty-nine Chaldean kings 2044 

Nine Arabian kings - 1586 

Ninus - 1341 

Building of Khorsabad, 
Koyunjik, &c. 

Thirty or forty kings, end¬ 
ing with Sardanapalus 
Arbaces - - - 821 

Nabonasar - - - 747 

Deiokes - - - 711 

Cyaxares - 634 

Destruction of Nineveh 
under Saracus 600 or 597 
Cyrus - 560 

Overthrow of Persian em¬ 
pire by Alexander - 331 


EGYPT, ETC. 

B.C. 

Foundation of empire by 
Menes - 3906 

Pyramid-builders. 

Invasion of Asia by Sesos- 
tris (Osortasen) - - 2400 

Shepherd invasion of 
Egypt - 2340 


Eighteenth dynasty com¬ 
mences - 1829 

Death of the first king of 
the nineteenth dynasty 1380 


Exodc of the Jews - 1312 

Solomon - 1015 

Phul - - - - 769 

Tiglath Pileser - - 738 


Salmaneser - 729 

Senacherib - - - 711 

Nabuchodnosor - - 604 


2 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


TART I. —SECTION I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In treating of such a subject as the present, the phi¬ 
losophical mode would of course be, to begin with 
the oldest edifices, and trace the history of the arts 
downwards in time, and, unfortunately, also in style, 
to the most modern though least perfect examples. 
Were I about to write an account of the sculptural 
art of this country, that course might profitably be 
pursued, and would indeed be the easiest and best; but 
with the architecture it is different; for so imperfect 
are the remains of the older edifices, that it is only 
by comparing them with the more modern ones that 
their form can be ascertained; and it is only by thus 
proceeding from the known to the unknown that we 
either can arrive at truth ourselves, or hope to 
convey it intelligibly to others. 

There is, however, another reason which renders 
this course more than usually expedient in the pre¬ 
sent case, which is, that though it is easy to see that 
the sculpture, painting, and all the smaller arts form 
a descending series from the oldest palace at Nim- 
roud to that at Persepolis, it is almost as certain that 
with architecture the case was reversed, and that the 
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latter palace was, as an architectural utterance, as 
superior to the former as it was inferior in the sculp¬ 
tural arts and all that belong to them. 

This is, it is true, by no means an uncommon 
phenomenon, but on the contrary may be considered 
as the most general law applicable to the subject, 
and were it better understood would enable us to 
treat the subject far more philosophically than we 
now can do. Our business at present, however, being 
with the architecture, there >s but one course for 
us to follow, to take first that group of buildings 
which is most easily understood or restored, and 
from them attempt to explain those which in them¬ 
selves afford less means for our doing so. 

In the present instance we have in Persepolis the 
skeleton of a complete style of Eastern architecture: 
all the bones are there, but the flesh is wanting; or, to 
speak less figuratively, we have there all the pillars, 
the doorways, and windows, but not one vestige of 
the walls that clothed them, and gave them form and 
meaning, or of the roofs they supported. 

In the Assyrian palaces we have the flesh and no 
bones; or, in other words, the walls are there with 
their sculptures and ornaments, but the pillars, the 
points of support, and windows are alike wanting. 
It is, I conceive, only by putting the two together 
that either can be rendered intelligible, unless some 
new discovery should come to^ light, again to revolu¬ 
tionise our ideas on this subject; but that, I fear, is 
. so little probable that I shall proceed, at once to 
examine the remains of Persepolis, and then to apply 
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the knowledge we acquire from them to their more 
venerable prototypes. 


There are few chapters in the history of the world 
of more intrinsic interest in themselves, or which are 
more familiar to us, than that of Persia during the 
period the Achaemenians held sway over her. 

The story opens with the boyhood of Cyrus, so 
beautifully related by Xenophon. Romance it may 
be, but it is the earliest and one of the best of its 
class, and far from an improbable opening to the 
history of one who first raised his people from ob¬ 
scurity, and with their assistance won for himself 
the largest and the wealthiest inheritance the world 
could then afford. 

We have then the mad Cambyses, in his Egyp¬ 
tian expedition, dealing a death-blow to the most 
venerable of human monarchies, and only prevented 
by a sudden death from completing the conquest of 
the whole empire his ambition aspired to. 

The next is even a more interesting act in this 
great drama, as it brings us in contact with Darius 
and the memorable fight at Marathon, and Xerxes, 
whose name is so immortally linked with Thermopylaj 
and Salamis, not to their glory, it must be confessed ; 
but it is no small claim on our attention that they 
were, though on the wrong side, principal instiga¬ 
tors of the noblest struggle for freedom of which the 
world’s history affords us an example. 

Again the page of history opens on the advance and 
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retreat of the 10,000 Greeks, connecting the name of 
the Younger Cyrus with one of the most extraordi¬ 
nary, and at the same time one of the noblest, military 
exploits of that or any other ago, and it closes in 
disaster, but scarcely with disgrace, when the last 
Darius fell before the irresistible power of the Mace¬ 
donian hero. 

Thus two short centuries sufficed to raise an un¬ 
known people from the obscurity of a remote pro¬ 
vince, and to enable them to attempt, and almost to 
succeed, in arrogating to themselves the empire of the 
world — saw their enormous but unwieldly power 
recoil before a handful of free and intellectual men, 
and saw them sink back into their original obscurity, 
not so much because of their own crimes or inherent 
weakness, as because a new power had arisen, of a 
higher order than their own, to which they must 
have succumbed, and to which they must have con¬ 
tinued subject, had that power remained true to itself. 

Unfortunately, however, all that we know of Persia, 
during this her most brilliant period, welearn only from 
her enemies. Liberal and intellectual, it is true, they 
were, and as victors they could afford to be generous; 
but still it is a stranger that portrays to us their 
manners, and an enemy that narrates their exploits; 
so that even with the utmost desire to tell only the 
truth, it is too much to hope that we have now the 
means of judging fairly what the Persians were, what 
they did themselves, what they thought truly great, 
or where they failed in accomplishing the object of 
their ambition. Not one scrap of their literature 
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remains to us, nor one native utterance, except it 
be the buildings of Persepolis and those in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. These are all that Persia has left us of 
herself : had they perished, and had other nations not 
transmitted to us her story, we might scarcely have 
known of her existence, and her name would have been 
as unfamiliar to us, as that of some of the lost nations 
of that part of the world. These buildings are there¬ 
fore invaluable as materials for general history, but 
far more so for elucidating the history of art; for 
they are the contemporary buildings with those that 
adorn the Acropolis at Athens, and here conse¬ 
quently, and here only, does the Persian meet his rival 
on a fair field, and offer us the means of judging 
correctly as to the merits of either competitor, in 
this one test of civilisation and of taste. It was 
while the Athenian was putting forth his strength to 
adorn the Theseion, the Parthenon and the Propylaja, 
and to render them worthy of their age and of their 
gods, that the Persian kings were spending their 
wealth on this their Acropolis, that they, too, might 
hand down to posterity a just idea of their power and 
magnificence, and that their worship might be cele¬ 
brated in temples worthy of the heavenly host they 
adored. There is a wide difference between the two 
forms of art, and a wider, perhaps, in the essential 
meaning they were intended to convey. Still they 
are near enough to admit of a fair comparison; and 
though in this respect, as in the field of battle, 
the power of the despot must yield to the intellect 
of the free man, still the comparison is more favour- 
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able to Persia than one might at first be led to expect; 
and her art, when once we accustom ourselves to its 
unfamiliar forms, has an elegance and grace, as well 
as an appropriateness, that renders it well worthy of 
study and attention for its own sake, without refe¬ 
rence to its rivalry with Greece, or to its being the 
last native form which the arts of ancient Assyria 
assumed down to the time when that form of civili¬ 
sation perished entirely before the rising star of 
European influence, which changed for awhile the 
forms of that world, till a new and different era 
dawned upon it. 

Excepting, perhaps, the contemporary edifices on 
the Acropolis at Athens, few buildings were ever better 
placed for architectural effect than those whose ruins 
now form all that remains of what Diodorus calls 
“ the richest of cities under the sun ” * ; nor would it 
be easy to find a more favourable site any where ; for 
they stand on the verge of one of the richest and 
most beautiful plains of Persia, surrounded on all 
sides by lofty mountains, whose rugged masses rise 
from the verdant plain like islands from the ocean. 

At the foot of one of these, that projects somewhat 
beyond the line of the range into the plain, a lofty 
terrace is raised of the most massive and Cyclopean 
masonry, on which are grouped the various edifices 
now known as the Takht of Jemsheed, or the palaces 
or temples of Persepolis, the principal one being 
placed nearly in the centre, and when perfect it must 
have been at least 100 feet above the terrace, on 


Diodorus > lib. xvii. 
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Environs of Perscpolis. 

Immediately behind the ruins rises the sacred 
mountain, containing some at least of the tombs of 
those who erected the buildings on the platform 
below, and with its dense and rugged outline forms a 
singularly happy background to the palaces. For 
as these, when perfect, were probably rich in colour 
and in gilding, the dark rock must have supplied the 
contrast that neither the sky nor verdure could 
have given, to bring out the brilliancy of their archi¬ 
tecture. 

At the spot where Persepolis stands, the valley is 
a perfectly flat plain, ten or twelve miles in width, 
down the centre of which flows the Araxes, or Kur, 
a considerable stream, now called the Bund Emir, or 
Bendamir. * 

Immediately in front of Persepolis the valley 

* ifrom a bund or embankment thrown across it in the tellth century 
by the emir Assaf ud Doulah. 
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widens considerably, or rather opens into another 
of considerable dimensions, but not watered by any 
stream. Looking up the valley to the right of the 
spectator standing among the ruins, the flatness of 
the plain is broken by three singular rocky hills, 
perfectly isolated from the rest, and so fantastic in 
their shapes, that modern Persian writers have 
peopled them with gins and deevs, whose petrified 
castles they conceive them to be ; no trace of building 
however, I believe, exists upon them, though their 
form would almost justify the Persian tradition. 

To the left the plain is almost unbounded, and the 
eye follows the line of the Araxes, till it loses itself in 
the salt lake of Bachtegan, at a distance of about 
forty English miles. 

When Persepolis was a city, there can be little 
doubt but that the noble plain of Marvdasht, with its 
delightful climate, its fertile soil, and abundance of 
water, was every foot of it cultivated like a garden. 
Even in the time of Chardin, it was “ fertile, riche, 
abondante, belle, et delicieuse*; ” and Le Brun 
mentions 880 villages situated on the plain, whilst 
more than 1500, he adds, might have been counted 
within the compass of twelve leagues around the 
river, f Now the desolation of the plain surpasses that 
of the city, and the traveller who goes there unpro¬ 
vided with supplies may be forced to leave, because 
the villages of the plain can hardly supply the neces¬ 
saries of life for him and his followers. 

At the distance of about a mile and a half from the 


* Tome ix. p. 154. 


f Voyages, p. 261. 
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ruins, in a northerly direction, a small valley, about 
two miles in width, opens at right angles into that of 
the Araxes, and winding among the rocky ranges 
behind the Takht, becomes narrower and narrower, 
till, at the distance of about twenty miles in a direct 
line, it again expands into the plain of Mourgaub, 
where a small stream takes its rise, and following the 
windings of the valley, joins the Araxes, immediately 
in front of the ruins of Persepolis. It was on this 
plain of Mourgaub that Cyrus met A sty ages coming 
from Hamadan (Ecbatana); and here was fought the 
great battle that decided the fate of the empire, and 
transferred the sceptre of Asia from the hands of those 
who had held it so long to the hitherto undistin¬ 
guished tribe of the Persians. 

It was to commemorate that victory that Cyrus 
here built the city of Pasargadre, and here we still 
find the remains of several edifices bearing his name, 
and a small pyramid supporting his once celebrated 
tomb. It is here, too, that we must probably look 
for the works of his son Cambyses, and his tomb, if 
he built any thing in this part of his dominions, or 
prepared for his body a final resting place in his 
native land; at all events, no trace of him, or of his 
father, is to be found at Persepolis, which I cannot, 
therefore, help looking upon as a new foundation of 
the new branch of the Achaemenian family, that rose 
to power with the son of Ilystaspes, who, finding, 
apparently, the narrow valley and ill-watered plain 
where Cyrus had fixed his “ Persian camp ” too 
limited for their ambition, had moved the capital to 
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the wider and more fertile valley of the Araxes and 
the borders of the beautiful plain of Marvdasht, where 
we now find its splendid ruins strewed on the plat¬ 
form they once so richly adorned. 

In the gorge of this valley, just where it opens on 
the plain of Marvdasht, stands, or stood, the famous 
city of Istakr, so famed in Eastern story. If we might 
trust the tradition of the modern Persians, this was 
the oldest city in the world, existing much longer 
before, than we know it did after, the Achaemenian 
Persepolis, which alone is to us an object of so much 
interest. 

Its extent is easily traced by the mounds that 
occupy its site, and the foundations of the walls which 
still exist; but, besides this, one of its gates remains 
in a very perfect state, and of a style of architecture 
so bold and monolithic in its character, that it could 
not have belonged to the Sassanians or any dynasty 
subsequent to the time we are now speaking of; and 
besides this, there still exists within its walls, the 
ruins of an edifice still called the Hareein of Jemsheed, 
the pillars of which, though small (twenty-six feet in 
height), most certainly belong to the same age as 
those on the terrace of Persepolis. It is possible 
they may have been stolen from the latter place by 
some subsequent dynasty, and the remains of the 
edifice, where they now are found, are so few and 
indistinct, that without excavation it would not be 
easy to determine accurately whether it was an 
Achaemenian or Sassanian building. If the former, 
it must, I think, be conceded, that this is the city of 
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Pcrsepolis, though the Takht may be the palace or 
the temple that bore the same name in ancient days. 

The question is important, as on its solution will 
mainly depend our conclusions as to the uses to which 
the edifices on the platform were originally dedicated. 
If they stood by themselves, at the distance of a 
couple of miles from the city, the conclusion is almost 
inevitable that they were temples. If, on the other 
hand, the city was grouped around their base, they 
may have been either, and probably were both; there 
is, however, one reason that inclines me to think that 
the city, properly so called, always stood in this gorge, 
which is, that four of the royal tombs, including that 
of Dai'ius, are situated in a rock on the side of the 
valley furthest from the Takht, but close to the city, 
from every corner of which they could be seen. 
Two other royal tombs, of later date, are situated 
as close to the ruins on the platform, in the mountain 
just behind them; the seventh about, half a mile to 
the southward. It therefore appears that it was the 
fashion to have the royal tombs close to the habita¬ 
tions or temples of the kings ; and without some such 
motive it is difficult to understand why a rock at a 
distance of four miles should have been chosen by 
Darius for his place of sepulture, whilst others of his 
successors should have had their last resting places 
so near their dwellings. If the city stood where 
Istakr afterwards existed, the mystery is cleared up, 
and some light at least is thrown on some difficulties 
we shall meet with in a subsequent part of this 
inquiry. 
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PERSEPOLIS. 

If tradition could be trusted, Persepolis was in 
ancient times surrounded by a triple Avail: no trace, 
however, of such a fortification now exists, in front 
at least of the terrace on which her sacred' edifices 
stand. On the hill behind, a Avail of circumvallation 
has been traced by Flandin and Coste, fhus, with the 
terrace Avail, enclosing the temples and tombs that 
stood on or near the platform; but on the plain in 
front, there is neither a line of foundation that 
could be supposed to mark a city Avail, nor even one 
of those mounds Avhich almost invariably mark the 
site of ancient cities. The plain here is as smooth 
and as level as in any other part; and it is very diffi¬ 
cult-to believe that buildings of any size or im¬ 
portance could have existed here and left so little 
trace behind them, more especially as at Istakr Ave 
find the extent, of the city marked so clearly by these 
mounds, and this Avith a river running through the 
midst of them, whilst there is nothing to sIioav that 
the river ever came nearer to Persepolis than it now 
does. An excavation might reveal something, but till 
this is made Ave must be allowed to consider their ex¬ 
istence as very doubtful. 

Near the south-west corner of the platform one 
solitary pillar stood till the beginning of this century. 
It is mentioned by all the older travellers. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Ouseley (1811) Avas, I believe, the first that 
missed it. It no doubt had companions; and, indeed, 
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at this corner there are evident traces of buildings 
having once existed; but the area to which these 
evidences are confined is so small as scarcely to weigh 
in the argument as to whether the royal city stood 
here or not. For the remains are not more than would 
suffice for the residences of those whose services at¬ 
tached them to the edifices on the platform. 

To the northward, as far as Istakr, I believe no 
trace of buildings has been found. 

We are left, therefore, almost wholly to subsequent 
explorations, or to the reasonings we may derive from 
facts already observed — of which we shall be better 
able to judge in the sequel — to enable us to deter¬ 
mine where the city of Persepolis stood, or what its 
extent was. Its palaces or temples stood on a well- 
defined raised platform, where their remains still exist 
in sufficient perfection to astonish and awe the sbnple 
wayfarer who gazes at them as he crosses the once 
fertile plain of Marvdasht, and to convey to the more 
intelligent inquirer from the far west a nearly perfect 
idea of what they once were, and what rank in the 
scale of nations those were entitled to, who in raising 
them challenged the judgment of posterity on them 
and on their works. 

The accompanying plan* (plate I.), will convey a 


* The plan, which is drawn to a scale of 200 feet to 1 inch, is a reduction 
of that in Baron Tcxier’s work, corrected by the various plans of individual 
buildings contained in that of Flandin and Costc. Their general plan is 
not yet published, and may probably alter to a slight extent the general 
form of the supporting wall, particularly to the north; but, as it will 
not affect either the form or position of the buildings, this is of little 
consequence. The dimensions quoted here are taken from Flandin and 
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tolerably distinct idea of the general form and 
arrangements of the platform on which stand the 
ruins of Persepolis. North and south it extends nearly 
1500 feet, or more than a quarter of a mile; east and 
west its extent varies from 800 to 900 feet. The 
whole, however, is not one level platform, but is 
divided into three great terraces; that to the south 
being the smallest and lowest, rising only 20 or 23 
feet from the plain, and its greatest breadth does not 
exceed 170 or 180 feet. In the centre is the great 
platform, measuring 770 feet north and south, and 
near 900 feet east and west, and rising 44 or 45 feet 
above the level of the plain. To the north of this 
again is the third terrace, extending north and south 
about 550 feet, but of very irregular breadth, as the 
hill projects considerably upon it to the eastward: it 
is about 10 feet lower than the central terrace, or, in 
other words, rises 35 feet from the plain. 

There are no buildings whatever on the southern 
terrace, and only a stair cut in the rock (?) leading to 
the rear of the palace of Xerxes, and the remains of 
a corresponding one, at the opposite angle of that 
palace, the latter having been, however, a structural 
erection. 

On the northern terrace there is only one impor¬ 
tant building, the Propylaea of Xerxes, and the 
remains apparently of a similar building about 400 
feet to the eastward of this. 

« 

Coste’s plates, and, though not quite to be depended upon, are the 
best available at present, and near enough to the truth for present 
purposes. 

H 
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All the principal buildings, therefore, are situated 
on the great central platform, but at various levels. 
The great hall of 100 columns, for instance, is on the 
level of the northern terrace. The great hall of Xerxes, 
usually called the Chehil Minar, 10 feet higher, 
or on the general level of the central platform; the 
palace of Xerxes stands 10 feet higher, or 55 feet 
above the plain. The highest level, however, is that 
of the floor of the palace of Darius, which is 59 or 60 
feet above the plain; this, however, is owing to its 
being placed on a stylobate 15 feet high, so that the 
building generally may be said to rest on the same 
level as the great hall. 

Though the southern terrace supports no buildings, 
it is remarkable for an important inscription* of 
Darius, built into its supporting wall at i, proving, 
at least, that this is a part of the original work of the 
founder; and I cannot divest myself of the idea 
that the entrance was originally on this side; if it 
were not, why were these great inscriptions placed 
here instead of on the front, under the western 
portico of the great hall ? But what is of more im¬ 
portance is, that the palace of Darius alofle of all the 
buildings on the platform faces the south: had the 
entrance always been where it now is, nothing could 
be more anomalous and awkward than the position 
and orientation of this building. With the entrance 
to the southward its peculiarities are all explained; 
indeed, my own impression is, that the north terrace 

* Translated by Rawlinson, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
vol. x. p. 273., et seq . 
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is wholly an addition by Xerxes to the work of his 
father; and, unless we admit this, there are several 
peculiarities difficult to explain. Perhaps a more 
careful examination of the masonry of the supporting 
walls than has yet been bestowed upon them would 
settle this question; but any theory based on the 
peculiarities of the masonry exhibited on one of the 
plates hitherto published is sure to be upset by the 
next, as no two show the same structure; so that this 
resource is not at present available for determining the 
question, which, indeed, can only be settled by some 
one on the spot.* 

In describing the various edifices situated on the 
great platform of Persepolis, it will be found more 
convenient and intelligible to take them according to 
some classification, in preference to describing them 
either locally, as they occur to the visitor ascending 
the great stairs, or to attempt to arrange them chro¬ 
nologically ; for we are yet uncertain who were the 
builders of some of them, and an error in this respect 
might lead to considerable confusion. They possess, 
however, a peculiarity which enables us to classify 
them as easily as we do Greek temples, into distyle, 
tetrastyle, hexastyle, &c., from the number of pillars 
which form the porticoes at one or both ends of them; 
for the Persepolitan buildings have all of them square 

* A Persian author, Hamdallah, a. d. 1339, in describing Persepolis, 
'which he does with singular fidelity and exactness, # says, “ on two sides 
were ascents by means of staircases.” If it were ever so, it could only 
be by tradition that this could be known, as no trace of a second stair¬ 
case could well have existed in modern times. The assertion, however, is 
curious, though probably not of much importance. 
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halls, in which either four, sixteen, thirty-six, or some 
such number of columns, are symmetrically arranged. 
To avoid, however, inventing new and unpronounce¬ 
able terms, I shall use the same nomenclature which 
is familiar to us from the Greek art,—calling a hall of 
four pillars distyle, because it has two pillars on 
each side; tetrastyle, those of sixteen columns from 
their having four on each side, as also because their 
porticoes are tetrastyle in antis. Halls of thirty-six 
columns, in like manner, will be called hexastyle, as 
their porticoes are. There is no hall of sixty-four 
pillars at Persepolis, but one of a hundred, or decastyle. 
In this last instance, however, the portico is octastyle, 
thus showing that the internal columns form a better 
basis for classification than the external ones; besides 
that, as. the distyle halls, or those with four pillars, 
have no porticoes, we should be obliged to invent 
new names for them if we adopted the pillars of the 
porticoes as those from which our nomenclature was 
to proceed. 


STAIRS. 

Before, however, speaking of the edifices them¬ 
selves, it is necessary to say a few words regarding 
the stairs that lead to them, which are as remarkable 
as any of the architectural features of Persepolis, and 
peculiar to the place. It is more than probable that 
the Persians derived this feature from the Assyrians, 
who, as they always placed their palaces on artificial 
terraces like this one, probably bestowed considerable 
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care on the decoration of the approaches to them: all 
their stairs, however, have perished, at least in so far 
as we yet know, and we are only left to infer what 
they were, from what we find here. 

Of the Persepolitan examples, the finest (in scale at 
least) is the one leading from the plain to the northern 
terrace*: it consists of two double flights, the steps 
being twenty-two feet wide, and rising only about 
three and a half inches, while the tread is nearly 
fifteen inches; the ascent being thus so cas}' that 
persons on horseback ascend and descend without dif¬ 
ficulty. The materials, however, with which it is 
executed, are even more colossal than the scale on 
which it is designed; four, five, and even six steps 
being cut out of one slab of marble, and the perpen¬ 
dicular walls being built of immense blocks, not 
symmetrically arranged, but, like the rest of the terrace 
walls, of a bold Cyclopean kind of masonry, Avhich for 
such a purpose has a far grander effect than more 
polished or more evenly jointed work. 

At c in the general plan, near the north-eastern 
angle of the palace of Xerxes, is another stair de¬ 
signed on precisely the same plan as this great one, 
except that it projects wholly from the wall instead 
of being let into it, and is covered in every part with 
sculpture. It is now unfortunately much ruined, but 
its general appearance will be understood from the 
annexed woodcut, No. 3., which represents its ruins 
as they now are. 

* Its plan is shown in Plate No. 1., and its general appearance in 
woodcut No. 4., a few pages further on. 
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The more usual arrangement, however, of Per- 
sepolitan stairs is that of two flights facing one another, 
and approaching laterally to a central object. There 
is one of these, the oldest, at f, in front of Darius’s 
palace*, and another added to its western face at e by 
Artaxerxes; another at D, facing the one represented 
in the last woodcut; two at g g, leading to the south¬ 
western edifice, and one behind the palace of Xerxes. 
But by far the finest and most typical arrangement 
of this class, is that leading to the great hall of 
Xerxes, which consists of four flights arranged as 
the double ones are in the preceding examples. 

The object of this arrangement, though certainly 
unusual, (I do not know of its occurring elsewhere,) 
was twofold, and is easily understood on inspecting 
the ruins. The first was to admit of the front being 
adorned with sculpture, which is here invariably the 
case with all those on the terrace. Generally the flat 
part in front, between the tops of the two converging 
stairs, is occupied by colossal guards with spears, stand¬ 
ing face to face in the centre; the spandrils are filled 
by a combat of a lion killing a bull. In the smaller 
examples the processions of persons bringing gifts 
are represented on the balustrades as if ascending the 
stairs; but on the great one b, in front of the great 
hall, they occupy the whole space between the central 
and side flights, and are there arranged in three rows, 
one above the other; thus rendering it a worthy 
approach to the gorgeous hall it was designed to lead 
to; and taken altogether, perhaps the noblest example 

* See also woodcut No.7., which represents this facade. 
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of a flight of stairs to be found in any part of the 
world. 

The second object, which, however, was perhaps 
the primary cause of the arrangement, will be better 
understood hereafter, when it will be explained how 
the throne stood in these porches, and that the stairs 
were consequently so arranged as to admit of crowds 
passing by and saluting without either turning or 
changing the direction of their march. 

These staircases were, in fact, to the Persians what 
the tympana of their temples were to the Greeks — 
the great iconastases or image places, whereon they 
lavished all the resources of their art. ’ As being so 
much nearer the eye, the Persian arrangement had, 
perhaps, in many respects, the advantage,—for a re¬ 
presentation of men and things at least,—for gods it 
would not have been tolerated; but the Persian never 
dared to attempt the noble blasphemy of the Greek, 
and was content to represent his fellow men such as 
they were; though never—here at least—as following 
their ordinary avocations, but only in their festive 
state, as administering to the greatness of their 
sovereign lord. 

The scene that presents itself to the traveller who 
now ascends the great flight of steps that leads from 
the plain to the platform of Persepolis, will be best 
understood from the annexed woodcut, No. 4., which 
represents the ruins as they now are. Below the spec¬ 
tator are the stairs themselves in all their grandeur, 
and immediately in front of them the colossal remains 
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of the Propylaeum of Xerxes, consisting of four great 
masses of masonry, with sculptured bulls attached to 
them; and two pillars out of the four that once sup¬ 
ported its roof; beyond them is seen the stair-formed 
stylobate of this great hall, with its sculptured front, 
and on it the fifteen that remain, of the seventy-two 
pillars that once supported its roof; through them, 
again, are seen the few remains that exist of the palaces 
Darius and Xerxes, and on the extreme left those 
of the hall of a hundred columns. Imperfect and 
fragmentary as these are, they suffice to enable us to 
restore, with very tolerable certainty, all the buildings 
of which these remains once formed a part, and to 
estimate, almost exactly, what this platform sustained 
when Alexander visited this spot after the overthrow 
of the dynasty that built them. If any uncertainty still 
attaches to the subject, it is not because there are not 
sufficient materials for a perfect restoration, but 
because they have been so imperfectly examined or so 
carelessly represented, that one who has never been on 
the spot has the greatest possible difficulty in ascer¬ 
taining the real form of the ruins that now exist. 

PROPYLiEA. 

The first building which I shall attempt to describe 
is the Propylaeum of Xerxes, not only because it is 
the principal one of the first class, or distyle halls, 
into which I have divided the buildings of Persepolis, 
but also because it is locally the first that meets one 
on ascending the platform. That it was erected by 
Xerxes is undoubted, in consequence of the inscrip- 
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tion, repeated in three languages, on each of the four 
piers that remain, or twelve times in all. This I 
shall quote entire, as it is not only a fair specimen of 
the Persepolitan inscriptions in general, but also 
because it contains more architectural information 
than any of the others. It runs as follows:— 

“ The Great God Auramazda (Ormazd), he it is 
who has given (made) this world, Avho has given 
mankind, who has given life to mankind, who has 
made Xerxes king, both king of the people and law¬ 
giver of the people. I am Xerxes the king, the 
great king, the king of kings, the king of the many 
peopled countries, the supporter also of the great 
world, the son of King Darius the Achsomenian. 
Says Xerxes the king, by the grace of Ormazd, I 
have made this gate of entrance (or this public portal): 
there is many another nobler work besides (or in) 
this Pcrsepolis, which I have executed, and which 
my father has executed. Whatsoever noble works 
are to be seen, we have executed all of them, by the 
grace of Ormazd. Says Xerxes the king, may 
Ormazd protect me and my empire. Both that which 
has been executed by me, and that which has been 
executed by my father, may Ormazd protect it.”* 

From the above it will be observed that Xerxes 
speaks of his own works and those of his father as 
the only ones existing in Persepolis; thus confirming 
the conclusion which is inevitably forced upon us by 
the examination of the ruins themselves, that Darius 

* See Bawlinson’s Memoirs, in the tenth volume of the Journal of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, p. 329., from which the above is copied. 
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was the original founder of the place; but of this 
more hereafter. 

The propylseum stands at the distance of forty-five 
feet from the head of the stairs, and symmetrically 
with the centre of it; but it is not in the centre of the 
great hall, nor nearly so; a circumstance which leads 
me to suspect it was built first, and that when it 
was erected the great hall was designed on a smaller 
scale than was afterwards adopted; and there being 
no room for extension of the hall towards the west, 
its centre was thrown further to the eastward than 
was originally intended: had it not been for this, it 
would have been quite as easy to have put the propy- 
laeurn forty feet further that way too, and so have cen¬ 
tred it with its great adjunct. Too much stress must 
not, however, be laid on this, as symmetry in different 
buildings to one another, was by no means a law 
either here or elsewhere, in any true style; and if it 
cannot be shown that these two were parts of one 
whole, of course the architect would rather have 
avoided, than sought symmetry. My own impression, 
however, being that they are one, I should therefore 
rather expect it here. 

The principal remains now found of this building 
are, four great piers, of the eastern and western por¬ 
tals. They are nearly alike in size, being twenty or 
twenty-one feet, east and west, on their inner faces, 
and six feet thick. On the back of each are two 
spurs, evidently the commencement of some con¬ 
necting walls, the edges being left rough, as the 
whole of the masonry of the back is; indeed, the 
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No. 5. 


foundation of these walls can be traced some way on 
each side* * * § , and to the south, the foundation of one 
jamb of a third portal can still be 
traced f; thus leaving no doubt, 
when these facts are taken in con¬ 
junction with the other remains on 
the platform, that this was a square 
hall, with three portals at least. 
Whether it had a fourth on the 
north or not cannot be ascertained 
from any remains found on the spot; but if my idea 
of its use is correct, we should not expect to find one 
there. 

The internal dimensions of this hall are consider¬ 
able, being eighty-two feet each way and the roof 
was supported by four pillars, two *of which are 
still standing, placed in a square § in the centre 



* Flandin and Costc, pi. 73.; Texier, pi. 93.; Niebuhr, pi. xviii., &c. 

f Texier and Niebuhr, 1. s. c. 

J These dimensions are taken from Texier and Flandin and Coste. 
Kcr Porter makes them somewhat less, about 78 feet square. See vol. i. 
p. 590. 

§ I had completed my restoration of this building before Flandin and 
Coste’s plate 73. was published, which contains the details of this building. 
On looking at it, I was horrified to find that the pillars, instead of being 
equidistant, were about 8'50 metres from one another in an east and west 
direction, which other authorities make them, but only 5 metres from one 
another north and south. As this plan was carefully drawn to a large scale, 
and the same measurement was repeated in an elevation of the building, 
and a third time in a section, both to a large scale, I felt inclined to give 
up the matter in despair, feeling I had no authority I could trust to. 
After, however, re-examining ail my other authorities, I returned to this 
work, and found the dimensions figured, very small on this plate, as 8*28 E. 
and W., and 8*56 N. and S., in accordance with every one else! It is 
difficult to conceive how an error so gross should have escaped the obser- 
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equidistant from each other, or about twenty-seven 
feet from centre to centre, and the same distance 
from the surrounding walls. These pillars are each 
forty-six feet nine inches in height, and of the same 
order as those of the great hall, so similar indeed as 
to be undistinguishable, except by the smaller di¬ 
mensions of these; and the woodcut of the latter, 
No. 15., given further on, will therefore, mutatis mu - 
tandis, serve for both. 

That these pillars supported a roof does not, I 
think, admit of a shadow of a doubt; they are placed 
precisely as they should be for such a purpose, and I 
know of no instance in the whole world, of pillars so 
placed being ever used for any other purpose. Though 
how they did so is not easily determinable, as our 
three principal authorities differ, as usual, from one 
another with regard to them. Ker Porter asserting* 
that their tops are “perfectly smooth, without the 
least vestige of any loose fragment.” Texierf re¬ 
presents them with the usual stone tenon for joining 
stone and woodwork; and Flandin and Coste J found 
a double bull capital, which they unhesitatingly re¬ 
store as their crowning member. Could we ascer¬ 
tain the height of the portals, we might perhaps 
settle this question; but as their ruins do not exceed 


vation of any one who had ever looked at a plan of Persepolis; but so it 
stands, after having passed through a dozen hands, and, unfortunately, 
is far from being the only error the work contains, though none perhaps 
so gross. 

* Yol. i. p. 590. 
t Texier, plates 102. and 107. 

J Flandin and Coste. 
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thirty feet in height, it will be only by a more critical 
examination of the pillars themselves that the ques¬ 
tion will be determined. It is not, however, of much 
importance here, and may, for the present at least, 
be left undetermined. 

The most remarkable ornaments to this edifice are 
the four colossal bulls that adorn its portals. Those 
next the stairs or facing the west are merely bulls 
without any of the symbolical adjuncts which usually 
accompany such representations in this country. 
They stand on a basement about five feet in height, 
which projects to about the same extent beyond the 
piers, and is of the same breadth as they are; above 
this, they stand—the two are nearly similar—in 
height about fifteen feet. Their dimensions are 
therefore gigantic, but their grandeur of expression 
does not so much depend on this, as on the powerful 
development of force, which the Assyrian and Persian 
artists knew so well how to impart to animal forms. 
There is a massiveness in the muscular development, 
and a rugged solidity about the joints, which give 
to their animals a character of gigantic force un¬ 
matched, so far as I know, in animal sculpture, but 
analogous to what the Greeks attained in the human 
form in their representations of Hercules. 

The other two, looking towards the mountain, are 
similar to these in the form and expression of their 
bodies and limbs; but they have human heads (now 
dreadfully defaced), surmounted by the horned tiara 
so familiar to us from the Assyrian examples, and, 
like them, their throats are clothed with feathers, and 
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their backs surmounted by an enormous pair of 
wings, which have this peculiarity, that the great 
feathers turn upwards with a bold and graceful curve, 
whereas, in the Assyrian examples, they lie flat back¬ 
wards like an eagle’s. These, however, are mere dif¬ 
ferences of detail, for in every essential respect these 
winged bulls are the same as those found at Nimroud 
and Khorsabad; thus pointing to a closer connection 
between the arts and religion of the two people than, 
from other circumstances, we should be led to expect. 

As I mentioned before, there exists at the north¬ 
eastern angle of the palace of Xerxes a staircase, 
which is an exact miniature of the great one leading 
to the platform, marked c in the general plan, and re¬ 
presented in woodcut No. 3. At the same relative 
distance from the top of it, and in the same relative 
position, we find four bases of columns, which we can¬ 
not doubt supported the roof of an edifice similar to 
the one we have just been describing. No vestige, how¬ 
ever, of its walls or portals remains, and no further 
information is therefore obtained from this example 
to assist in elucidating the theory of these buildings. 

The building I have called on the plan the central 
edifice, is a third example of a distyle hall, belonging 
apparently to an edifice now represented by the heap 
of ruins to the westward of it. Two of its portals, 
those to the north and east, are perfect; of the 
southern one, one pier remains entire, and the 
foundations of the other; but the existence of the 
western portal is very problematical. Texier and 
Ker Porter both mark it in their plans, the former 
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with the dimensions figured; but the accurate Nie¬ 
buhr did not perceive it, and Flandin and Coste, 
though they made some excavations here, omit it 
altogether. All, however, agree in tracing the bases 
of the four central pillars, and to these the latter 
authorities add one to the southward, and an exten¬ 
sion of the eastern foundations of the building, both 
northward and southward. 

Though these additions give this edifice a somewhat 
different character from the other distyle halls found 
here, I would not reject them, but assume that the 
northern and southern portals were protected by 
porches, as these remains would lead us to suppose 
they were. 

Though considerably larger than the hall last men¬ 
tioned, this one is still very much smaller than the 
first described; its internal dimensions being only 
fifty-one feet each way; and the thickness of its 
walls is also considerably less, being only eight feet; 
it differs also in the character of its sculpture, for 
instead of the bulls of the great propykcum, the 
sides of the doorways here are ornamented by repre¬ 
sentations of the king seated on his throne, or walk¬ 
ing in state, followed by attendants holding the 
umbrella of state over his head, or armed with the 
chowrie and other insignia of Persian royalty. 

In front of the hall of one hundred columns, are 
the remains of a portal with winged bulls, and one 
or two columns (Niebuhr mentions two) which ap¬ 
parently belonged to a fourth edifice of this class; 
and in front of the palace of Darius there now exists 
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a mass of ruins which I cannot help suspecting 
covered a fifth, though this last is a mere conjecture 
of my own. We have, however, certainly three if not 
four of these edifices; and the question now to be 
asked is, what were they? and for what purposes 
erected ? 

In the inscription above quoted, the building is 
called (in the accusative) “duwarthim,” which, as 
Rawlinson suggests, certainly means door or gate, and 
is found in nearly the same form in all the cognate 
languages. Still it is not a gateway or entrance in 
the manner we usually understand this word, but 
used more as a justice hall or place of assembly at the 
entrance or gate of the palace. I have, for instance, 
no hesitation in identifying this building with the 
gate which plays so important a part in the story of 
Esther, under the reign of the very king who built 
this one ,—the gate in which Mordecai sat when he 
overheard the conspirators, and in which Haman sat 
when he refused to bow to him,—where Mordecaf 
could not enter when clothed in sackcloth, &c.,—the 
viziral seat of judgment, or that where one of the 
principal officers of the palace sat to transact busi¬ 
ness, hear causes, or receive homage. Frequently 
throughout the Bible the word gate is used in the 
same sense, as in Ruth*, chap. iv. verse 1., where 
judgment is given on the subject of Ruth’s marriage; 
and in Genesis (xxiii. 10. 18.), where Abraham buys 
a field in the gate; and in numerous other places, 

* In the Septuagint, the word in Ruth is translated nvktj, but 
throughout Esther it is av\rj. 
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where I am convinced the word does not mean the 
doorway in the walls of the town, but such a door¬ 
way as this. 

If this surmise is correct, the arrangement of this 
building is easily understood; in the great propylaeum, 
for instance, the judgment-scat would be against the 
north wall, and there would be no doorway there. 
The southern entrance would be the judge’s, whether 
he was the vizir, or the king, if he ever sat in judg¬ 
ment here; but the crowd, whether coming to de¬ 
mand justice or to pay their respects, would pass in 
at the western and out at the eastern gate, which 
thus became the two principal ones. In the same 
manner in the central edifice, the lateral portals are 
not distinguished by their superior magnificence from 
the central one, but they are so by their porches, 
which again favours the idea of its being an audience 
hall of this sort. 

To this subject I shall have occasion to revert, 
when discussing the use of the other buildings. In 
the mean time, 1 may mention that these distyle halls 
are the oldest architectural forms we have in India. 
Thus, the oldest Vihara at Ajuntah*, is a square apart¬ 
ment, with its roof supported by four pillars, precisely 
in this manner; and the oldest structural building 
in India that I am acquainted with, the Chaori in 
the Mokundra Passf, is just such another as these 
are. The difference being, that in the Indian ex- 


* Rock-cut Temples of India, by the Author, p. 17." pi. 5. 
t Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Uindostan, by 
the Author, plate vi. 

I 
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amples, the roof is entirely of stone and of the most 
massive construction, so that besides the four central 
pillars, eight pilasters or half columns were attached 
to the wall to support the other ends of the archi¬ 
traves, and that part of them that was built into 
the wall was left rough, as is the case here, and gives 
a strange druidical look to the building; for besides 
its similarity of form, this example has the singularly 
Persepolitan peculiarity of having lost its walls. 
Their massive foundations still exist, but not one 
brick or stone of them above the level of the floor 
now remains. 

Another of these Chiioris, but considerably more 
modern, exists at Barolli. * The original square, 
with its four pillars, is here extended in something 
of the same manner as the central edifice, except 
that instead of being only extended laterally, it is so 
in this instance on all four sides. They afterwards 
become considerably more complicated, but wherever 
found they are always placed symmetrically in front 
of some temple or important building, never at¬ 
tached to it. 

The name now applied to these buildings in India 
is Chaori or nuptial hall; and tradition tells of princes 
and princesses, Huns and Rajpoots, who have 
plighted their faitli beneath their massive roofs; they 
are now used to celebrate the mystical union of the 
male and female divinity; but this belongs to a modern 


* Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindostan, by 
the Author, plate yiii. 
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and debased superstition, and is consequently quite 
inapplicable to their ancient form. 

Whatever their purpose may have been, I feel con¬ 
vinced that it was the same in both instances, and 
that the Indian are copies of the Persian examples, 
erected for the same purposes by cognate races. 
When we understand the use of the one, so shall we 
that of the other. At present, we must pass on to 
the next class of examples, — the tetrastyle halls, — 
and see what light they will afford towards solving 
these dark questions. 

THE PALACE OF, DARIUS. 

This, though one of the smallest, is certainly one 
of the most interesting buildings on the platform of 
Persepolis, from its being in all probability the first 
erected here, and besides, being the only building 
we know of, erected by that monarch, either here or 
elsewhere. That it was erected by him we know 
certainly, from the inscriptions on its walls, in which 
Darius himself states that he executed the work, 
which is confirmed by an inscription of his son 
Xerxes, wherein he too says it was erected by his 
father.* 

The only part that is not of his age is the western 
staircase, which was added by Artaxerxes, as the 
inscription on it proves; though why such an addi¬ 
tion should have been made is somewhat doubtful. 

* 

* See Rawlinson’s often-quoted Memoirs in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. x. 
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The inscription seems to say, “ it was for his own 
convenience.”* Most probably it .was to bring the 

No. 6. 


i|j 
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orientation of the building as far as possible into 
conformity with that of the others, it being, as I 
before remarked, the only one that faced the south. 
We must not, however, regard a stair at Persepolis 
as a mere means of ascending a platform, for here it 
always is the place where inscriptions are engraved, 
and where the principal sculptural decorations are 
placed. 

As I before pointed out, this building stands on a 
lofty stylobate, which elevates its floor to a higher 

* See Rawlinson’s Memoirs in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
p. 342. 
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level than that of any other in Persepolis ; its dimen¬ 
sions are 132 feet 6 inches north and south, and 
96 east and west. This platform is ascended by 
a double flight of steps on its southern face, these 
being part of the original design, and on the west 
by the stairs of Artaxerxes just mentioned, as is 
shown in the annexed woodcut*, explanatory of the 
arrangements of the building, as far as there is now 
any authority for them. As will be perceived from 
it, the centre of the building is occupied by a large 
square apartment, measuring, as near as may be, 
fifty feet each way. The floor of this apartment was 
till recently covered by a mass of rubbish, which 
prevented its disposition being seen. On this, how¬ 
ever, being partially removed by Messrs. Flandin and 
Coste, they found there the bases of sixteen columns 
symmetrically arranged at equal distances on the 
floor, and consequently ten feet apart from centre to 
centre; but, as they could not have been less than 
two feet diameter, the intercolumniation would only 
have been eight feet. 

The south wall of the room has one door in the 
centre, and four windows; the north wall, two door¬ 
ways and three niches, corresponding with the win¬ 
dows opposite; they therefore are arranged symmetri¬ 
cally with the columns. The eastern wall, however, 
has only one door and three niches, and the western 

* This woodcut is to a scale of 50 feet to 1 inch, or double that to which 
the other plans are drawn. The building is so interesting, and its 
details so minute, that this was requisite to give it the clearness necessary 
for the following explanation. 
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two doors (one probably an insertion by Artaxerxes) 
and two niches; the columns therefore stand in front 
of the openings instead of between them,—an awkward¬ 
ness it is not easy to account for, but so it certainly 
appears to be. 

In the southern porch there are eight columns, 
spaced in an E. and W. direction, like those in the 
central apartment; but north and south the inter- 
columniation is nearly three feet greater, apparently 
to give a deeper shade, to protect the building from 
the southern sun. For in the other similar building, 
— the south-eastern edifice, — the intercolumniation 
is the same both ways, for there the porch faces the 
north. 

On each side of this porch is a small apartment, 
into which open two doorways, on the jambs of which 
are sculptured two doryphores, or guards, bearing 
spears; the first having what appears to be a long 
shield before him, and as this representation is 
universal on the jambs of all the lateral doors lead¬ 
ing into the porches at Persepolis, there cannot be 
much doubt but that these apartments were guard 
chambers, which indeed we might almost assume 
from their situation. 

On both sides of the central hall are ranged se¬ 
veral small apartments, apparently the dwelling-rooms 
of the priests, if it was a temple,—of the king or 
his attendants, if a palace. It is not very easy to 
ascertain what was the form of those behind, so little 
remains of even the foundations of their walls. 
They seem, however, to have been larger, and more 
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worthy of a royal occupant; though still, if a palace, 
it would be difficult to point out one any where so 
deficient in the accommodation requisite for the re¬ 
sidence of a great king. 

The sculptures would seem to indicate some such 
distinction, as those on the jambs of the lateral door¬ 
ways represent mythological subjects, of the king 
slaying Chiirueras and symbolical monsters, while the 
two doorways leading to the apartments behind are 
occupied by representations of the king, with two 
servants behind him carrying the chowrie, or fly- 
chaser ; and the southern entrance is occupied by 
the king, followed by servants bearing the umbrella 
of state. 

All this would seem to indicate that the central 
and rear apartments were devoted to kingly state, 
the lateral ones to priestly mysteries, perhaps chapels. 

The two long apartments in the rear probably con¬ 
tained stairs leading to the roof, though there is no 
authority for this but their position and form, and 
the necessity of there being such a provision some¬ 
where, which there is scarcely any room for else¬ 
where ; and in this palace the thickness of the Avails 
is not sufficient to admit of their being in them, as 
probably was the case in the other and more im¬ 
portant edifices. 

The general appearance of the southern or prin¬ 
cipal front of the edifice will be best understood from 
the annexed woodcut, which represents its fa 9 ade as 
it now is, showing all the peculiarities bf Persepolitan 
art with considerable clearness. The most remark- 
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able feature being, as usual, the stylobate, with its 
sculpture and double stairs, as described above, and 
to which I need not therefore again refer. 

The principal objects on the platform are the two 
great antae, each of one single block of marble. Ex¬ 
cept inscriptions on them, these are here, as in the 
other examples, perfectly plain and unadorned; but 
at the back of them, at their summits, a set of in¬ 
verted steps or gradini are cut to receive the ends 
of the horizontal architrave, which stretched from 
one to the other, over the heads of the four inter¬ 
vening pillars ; thus giving us not only their height, 
but the form of their epistyke, which is important 
in attempting to restore the palace. 

Between these anta; are seen the principal entrance, 
of the same form and style as all the doorways now 
found here, and four windows, two on each side, 
which are also of the Persepolitan type, found in 
every one of these palaces, with such slight modifica¬ 
tion as can only be detected by the minutest scrutiny. 
Indeed, so favourite is this form, that where it is not 
wanted as a window it is used as a niche, the back 
being blocked up by one large slab of stone. So far 
all is intelligible enough; but here, as every where 
else in Persepolis, we are struck with a peculiarity 
most difficult to explain, which is, the absence of 
walls or of any trace of them. It cannot for one 
instant be doubted that walls did exist, in the inter¬ 
stices between the windows and doors, not only from 
a common-sense view of the matter, but because we 
find the side of the slab where it would be hid by 
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such walls, always left rough, while the other three 
exposed sides are as invariably most carefully po¬ 
lished and finished; but the difliculty is to ascertain 
of what substance these walls were composed. The 
most obvious conjecture is, that they were filled in 
with sun-dried bricks, like the walls of the Assyrians, 
and plastered and painted on the outside. Jf it were 
so, their disappearance would be easily accounted 
for, exposed as they have been for 2000 years to the 
rain and winds, on the bare surface of a rock, a posi¬ 
tion so totally different from that of Assyrian edi¬ 
fices, which, besides that their mass and number 
of their walls were such as enabled them at once 
to fill up the chambers they surrounded, were also 
wholly composed of sun-dried bricks; whereas here, 
all the framework is of the most solid and dura¬ 
ble materials; and it is just this that causes the 
difliculty; for it is almost impossible to conceive that 
men who could build all the essential parts of their 
edifices with such monolithic masses as to make their 
ruins look like so many Stonehenges, so massive are 
their parts, should have been content to fill in the 
interstices with mud plastered over. Yet, if we 
assume that they used kiln-burnt bricks, what has 
become of them ? It is true, that the existence of 
Istakr for 1000 years after Persepolis was deserted, 
would account for anything being carried away 
which was portable, and we may therefore safely 
assume that all whole bricks might be removed. But 
where are the fragments and chippings ? Nothing is 
is so imperishable as fragments of burnt clay; and 
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Heaps of it must have been found if the walls were of 
hard bricks. A third theory is, that they were con¬ 
structed of smaller masses of stone, which might 
easily be removed, and consequently have disappeared. 
This, however, could hardly be the case. If the stones 
were hewn, they must have been fitted to those that 
remain; their rough surfaces, however, are such as 
would not admit of a joint. If rubble masonry, it 
would not be worth removing, and some parts would 
at least remain. The question is a provoking one, for it 
is one that any traveller might settle in a morning by 
digging through the foundation of such an edifice as 
the hall of a hundred columns, which does not stand 
on a stylobate; but till some one settles it by an 
appeal to facts, I fear the only safe theory is that the 
walls were composed of mud bricks—a bathos in art 
that it would be difficult to understand elsewhere; 
but as the two great capitals of the Persian empire 
were wholly constructed of such bricks, and all their 
palaces and temples were of this ignoble material, we 
must be content to assume for the present that the 
Achaemenians followed the example set them by their 
predecessors. 

Plastered they of course were, and also carefully 
painted, together with the stonework, some of which, 
if we may believe earlier travellers, still showed traces 
of colour and gilding 1 * when they visited the spot, 

* “ In some other places the gold also that was laid on the freez and 
cornish, as also on the trim of vests, was also in as perfect lustre as if it 
had been but newly done.” (Herbert’s Travels, p. 152. ed. 1665.) Daulier 
says of the inscription : w II paroist encor h plu&ieurs de ces caractcres 
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and as Baron Texier* still restores it. Glazed tiles 
would in consequence be here inadmissible, as the 
glaze could not be carried over the stones, and a dis¬ 
cord would in consequence be the result. 

If, however, no other argument could be advanced 
in favour of their being painted, the fact now so 
incontrovertibly established of all the Assyrian edi¬ 
fices having been so gorgeously coloured, is quite 
sufficient to make it more than probable that the 
same was the case here. But not only then, but 
down to the present hour, the Persians build their 
principal mosques and palaces Avith Avails composed 
of ill-burnt bricks, Avhich they either plaster and 
paint, or ornament with glazed tiles of the most 
brilliant colours and elaborate patterns; so that 
neither from what preceded nor from Avhat folloAved 
the Achasmenian epoch must we be led to expect any 
other mode of building or ornamenting their Avails 
than this one, the only singularity here being its 
being used in conjunction with an architecture of a 
character so totally dissimilar. 

In attempting to restore the fa$ade of this edifice 
avc arc fortunately not left wholly to conjecture; for 
besides the remains in this spot, Darius has left us 
in his tomb what I believe to be an actual facsimile 
of his palace, cut in the rock. 

The annexed woodcut (No. 8.) represents the tomb 
of this monarch at Naksh-i-Rustam, looking, as before 

qu’ils ont 6t6 dorez.” (Beaut, de la Perse, p. 61.) See also Chardin, 
t. ix. p. 187.; Kajmpfer, p. 338. (Sir W. Ouseley, vol. ii. p. 281.) 

* Texier, plate 111. 
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mentioned, on Istakr, but between three and four miles 
from this place. It is known to be his, from the 
inscriptions that cover it; the upper one of which 
has been translated, but the one between the pillars 
is, unfortunately, so much destroyed as to be nearly 
illegible. 

Its form will be understood from the woodcut, 
carefully reduced from Messrs. Flandin and Coste’s 
drawing, which, however, differs in some respects 
from Ker Porter’s and Texier’s. but not to such an 
extent as to vitiate any of the following conclusions. 

Below the pillared colonnade the rock is smoothed 
to a considerable extent, whether to afford a space 
for a picture on plaster representing the stylobate, 
or for some adventitious decoration, or whether 
merely to prevent access to the tomb, is not now 
easily determined, but most probably the last was 
the true motive. 

Above this is a copy of a tetrastyle portico, which 
I take to be a repetition of that of his palace, because, 
in the first place, the dimensions are identical both as 
to width (fifty feet), and the height of the columns, 
which is ascertained in the palace by the bed of the 
architrave cut in the antas (twenty feet). The same 
circumstance gives us the depth of the entablature, 
which is the same in both cases, and the form of it 
is very nearly so: there is, however, a slight dis* 
crepancy in the number of facets in the two examples, 

but whether this is the act of the architect of Darius, 

« 

or a wrong measurement of Flandin and Coste’s, re¬ 
mains to be determined,—I rather suspect the latter. 
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This, however, is so slight as scarcely to deserve 
notice; but the residuary fact remains, that we have 
here two porticoes which are facsimiles of one 
another; for with our knowledge of Persepolitan 
architecture, we may confidently assume that the 
double bull capital is the only one that could be used 
here for such a purpose. 

So far we may proceed with safety ; but above the 
portico on the tomb there is represented a curious 
stage, supported by two rows of figures, bearing it 
on their uplifted hands, and at each angle is carved 
one of the griffins which appear so often on the walls 
of the palaces here. On this stage the king stands, 
with a bent bow in his hand, worshipping the sun, 
whose image is seen carved above the fire altar that 
stands before him, while above his head hovers his 
ferouher, or disembodied spirit; a good genius or 
guardian angel, that generally in Assyrian, as well as 
in Persian bassi relievi , accompanies the king when 
performing any important act. 

The question is, did this stage, or a similar one, 
stand on the roof of the palace ? To my mind it 
admits of no doubt that it did; because, finding so 
literal a translation of the portico below it, I cannot 
conceive why on one part of this sculpture they 
should have copied so literally and then indulged in 
such a vagary as this; for if it Avere not the actual 
representation of a stage on a house-top for an altar, 
what is it ? or what could lead to such a form being 
invented ? 

A stronger argument, however, is derived from the 
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arrangement of the central hall of the palace itself; 
for why place there sixteen columns unless to support 
such a stage as this ? We have halls in Persepolis 
more than eighty feet square, and four pillars suffice 
to support their roofs, but here one fifty feet square 
has sixteen, and is indeed so choked with columns 
that it must have been almost useless for any purpose 
of state or habitation, and could not, I conceive, have 
been so crowded if it had not been that it was built 
to support something more important than itself. It 
indeed was sacrificed for the sake of the altar it was 
built to sustain. 

Another, and perhaps stronger argument, is the 
extreme probability that sucli an erection should be 
found on the top of the house of Darius; because 
from all we know of the worship and religion of the 
Persians, we know that their rites were not per¬ 
formed in temples or chambers, but that they wor¬ 
shipped the host of heaven in high places, on mountain 
tops in the country, and on the tops of their houses 
in the city. The fiat roof, however, of a dwelling is 
neither a dignified nor an appropriate place for such 
an altar, and the probability is, that it would be raised 
by some means above the chance of defilement and 
pollution. It could not be done by a stone or brick 
wall over the centre of an apartment, but must 
therefore have been by some such stage as this. 

Nothing, besides, can answer more correctly to the 
indications we have in the Bible; as, for instance, when 
Hezekiah was trying to eradicate this very Sabuean 
worship, he “ took away the horses that the kings of 
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Judah had given to the sun, . . . and burned 

the chariots of the sun with fire, and the altars that 
were on the top of the upper chamber of Ahaz, which 
the kings of Judah-had made,”* besides the other 
passages referred to below; all which show that the 
house-top was the place where the host of heaven 
was worshipped; but this is the only passage that I 
know of, where it is mentioned that the royal altar 
was on the top of an upper chamber, as this is, not 
merely on the roof of the house itself.f 

A few years ago it might have appeared strange to 
argue for such a literal copy of a structural building 
being found in a rock-cut tomb. The recent dis¬ 
coveries, however, in Lycia have made us familiar 
with this peculiarity ; for all the tombs there that are 
cut in the rock are literal transcripts, not only of 
stone, but of wooden edifices, and copied with such 
minute fidelity that the mortices of the wood, the pins 
that held it together, and all the carpentry fittings, 
are copied with a precision of which it is difficult to 
understand the motive; but so it certainly was and is, 
and Lycia, it must be recollected, was then a Persian 
province, subject to this very king Darius. And as he 
was, so far as we know, the first Persian king who 


* 2 Kings, xxiii. 11 and 12. Compare also Zcphaniah, i. 5., and 
Jeremiah, xix. 13. and xxxii. 29, &c. 

f There is a curious expression in Quintus Curtius (lib. vi. cap. vi.) 
which seems to have hitherto puzzled all commentators. In speaking 
of Alexander’s pride and insolence, he says : “ Persic® regi® par deorum 
potenti® fastigium ®mulabatur; jacere humi venerabundos pati ccepit,” 
&c. Unless alluding to some such architectural form as this, it is un¬ 
intelligible, but not so now, as the form explains the sense. 
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ever carved himself a sepulchre out of the living rock, 
it is far from improbable he should adopt the canons 
of this art as practised at that time by his own 
subjects in another part of his dominions; while they 
copied, so literally, their dwellings and stone houses, 
he copied his palace, or his temple, whichever it may 
be determined that it was. 

Nor is it difficult to understand how this fashion 
of stages on the roof arose; for in Persia most people 
sleep on the roof of their houses, and in some 
instances on stages like this, so as to catch the 
breeze and be freer from the annoyance of insects. 
In the Tiyari house, for instance, represented in 
Layard’s work*, and quoted from it further on, 
there arc two such stages erected for this purpose; 
rude, of course, but easily capable of translation into 
such forms as this. 

A more refined instance is represented in the accom¬ 
panying woodcut (No. 9.), in which a similar erection 
is shown as built on the roof of the palace of Char 
Bagh, at Ispahan; and every one at all acquainted 
with the forms of Persian, and indeed of all eastern 
art, knows how common and how indispensable such 
erections on the roofs of palaces are. Generally they 
are merely sleeping kiosks, but the form once sug¬ 
gested, they may of course be applied to praying 
places, or indeed to any other analogous architectural 
use. 

I shall have frequent occasions to refer to this 


* Layard’s Nineveh, vol, i. p. 177. 


K 
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subject, and I trust, before leaving it, I shall make the 
fact of its existence as clear to others as it is to 

No. 9. 



Palace at Ispahan. 


myself. In the meanwhile, however, to prevent con¬ 
fusion it is necessary to find some name for it, which 
I think can, in this instance, be done without difficulty 
by applying to it that of Talar, which in the great 
Persian dictionary, the Burhan Katea, is defined as 
“ a seat, throne (or stage), or chamber composed of 
beams and boards, and supported on four pillars or 
more;”* a description so applicable to this super¬ 
structure, that I have no doubt but that the lexico¬ 
grapher had some such object in view when he wrote 


* I owe this quotation to Sir W. Ouseley’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 265. 
I adopt his translation as it stands, though the Persian would seem to 
describe even more exactly the object to which I am applying it. 
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it, or, at all events, it is so descriptive of it, that no 
confusion can arise from our applying it in this sense, 
which I shall continue to do in the following pages. 

SOUTH-EASTERN EDIFICE. 

The other edifice, which I have called the “ South- 
Eastern,” is so nearly identical, in every particular, 
with the central part of the one just described, that 
it may be dismissed with very slight notice. The 
only essential difference is, that being turned towards 
the north*, and in consequence so deep a shade not 
being required, the pillars of the portico arc spaced 
equally in every direction, like those of the hall; or, 
in other words, all the pillars of this edifice are placed 
with a distance of ten feet from centre to centre 
in both directions, for tlie dimensions of the edifices 
are as nearly as may be identical. 

The only difference in the arrangement of the 
central hall is that it has only one door on each side, 
placed opposite each other; a circumstance that con¬ 
firms me in the belief, expressed above, that the door 
on the north-west angle of the hall of the palace of 
Darius was an insertion by Artaxerxes, when he 
added his stairs to the western side. 

The building is not, like the others, situated on an 
elevated stylobate, but, on the contrary, is placed on 
a lower level than any other edifice on the platform. 

• 

* In Ker Porter 8 plan (and in his text, p, 661.) it is turned towards 
the south; but the other authorities are so consentaneous on this point, 
that it must have been by inadvertence that it appears so in his. 
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The consequence is that the sand and rubbish have 
gathered about it to a considerable extent, so that 
the plan of its outward apartments, if it had any, 
could only be ascertained by excavation. Messrs. 
Flandin and Coste made some excavations in the 
centre, and found the bases of columns arranged 
similarly to those in Darius’s palace.* But the ex¬ 
terior does not seem to have been examined. Certain 
it is, however, that no traces exist above ground, 
as would have been the case had Darius’s palace been 
buried to the same extent. Unfortunately there is 
no inscription on this building by which its age can 
be determined; a fact which would almost of itself 
preclude the idea of its being built by Darius, as that 
king, apparently, lost no opportunity of engraving 
his name on whatever he did, an( l wherever he went. 
Its sculptures are identical in design with those of 
the sister edifice: the guards on the two doorways 
leading into the portico; the king, with his parasol, 
in the central doorway of the great hall; the mythical 
combats on the sides, and kingly state again in the two 
doorways at the back of the hall; so that this affords 
no clue to the age, though perhaps some one intimately 
acquainted with the character of Persian art might 
detect in the execution of the sculptures such a dif¬ 
ference of style as would determine whether it was 
contemporary with the palace of Darius, or whether 
it preceded it, or was erected subsequently. 


* Their plans of this edifice not being yet published, I take this state¬ 
ment from a passage in the Revue dcs Deux Mondes, August, 1850 
written by M. Flandin himself. 
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With such drawings as we now possess it would 
be ridiculous to attempt any thing of the kind; but 
even these drawings suffice to show that it has a 
monolithic character of solidity about it, and a mas¬ 
siveness of proportion greater than that possessed by 
any other edifice on the platform; which would seem 
to point to an age different from the rest, the first 
or the last, but as far as that characteristic may be 
depended upon, it would seem to be the earliest. 

At all events, I feel assured, that if any building 
here has a claim to be considered as belonging to 
either Cyrus or Cambyses, it must be this one; and 
1 am sometimes inclined to believe that this was a 
solitary temple that stood here on a natural eminence 
before the erection of the upper, perhaps before that 
of either of the terraces, and that being placed in a 
hollow by them, the earth has accumulated around its 
base so as to bury it. An excavation in front of its 
porch would, if this theory is correct, reveal its sty¬ 
lobate, with the stairs, sculpture, and inscriptions which 
form so invariable an accompaniment to an edifice 
af this sort, that it is difficult to understand their 
absence here, and would be an anomaly in Persian 
art unless accounted for by some such explanation 
as that now proposed. 

Before leaving the subject of these tetrastyle halls, 
it may be as well to* say a few words as to the mode 
in which they were lighted; for though the question 
is not so important with regard to them* as it is in 
respect of the larger halls, still, as it is one of the 
principal difficulties of the whole subject, it may be 
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as well to take it up from the beginning, so as to 
render it eventually intelligible. 

If, of course, the south-eastern edifice were always 
as we now find it, a hall and porch without side 
chambers, the question would not require to be 
raised: the five doorways that open into it would 
more than suffice; for in eastern countries doorways 
are windows, and in most cases windows are door¬ 
ways ; but as I feel certain that this edifice, like the 
palace of Darius, originally had, or was designed to 
be surrounded by smaller apartments, our reasoning 
will apply with equal force to either edifice. 

The only windows, properly so called, that open 
into these central halls are four, two on each side of 
the central doorway under the porches. These are 
so small, only four feet six inches high, by two feet 
ten inches in breadth, that it is difficult to understand 
how they could suffice; still the fact of the porch of the 
palace of Darius facing the south being six feet deeper 
than that of the south-eastern edifice which faces the 
north, points, I think, conclusively to the fact that 
these were the principal openings through which light 
was admitted. 

To attempt to light an apartment fifty feet square 
by four small windows placed under a double portico 
thirty feet deep, would, in this climate, be like placing 
four small candles in a ball-room; but, in the East, the 
sun is bright, and gloom so agreeable, that in this 
instance, I believe, we shall find that they suffice for 
this purpose. It would not, perhaps, have done so, 
had these central halls been the principal apartments 
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of the edifices, or the main object for which they were 
built; but, as will appear more clearly in the sequel, 
they seem to have been only basement crypts, if I 
may use the term, destined to support the structure 
of the Talar raised upon them, and consequently a 
moderate portion of light served to fit them for their 
purposes. 

No. 10. 



Vihara at Ajuntah. 
bcale ft) ftot. to 1 inch ) 


The annexed woodcut will, perhaps, make this 
subject somewhat clearer. It represents the ground- 
plan of one of the Rock-cut Yiharas (monasteries) of 
Ajuntah.* I have chosen the one nearest in size, 
though not in age, to these Persepolitan buildings, 
the dimensions of the hall being forty-eight feet 
square f, and the only light admitted to it is by a 

* See Illustrations of the Rock-cut Temples of India, ^y the Author 
p. 23. and plate 2. 

t This is the exact dimension Ker Porter gives, vol. i. p. 643. and 66 K 
I have, however, followed the French dimensions, as more detailed and 
correct 
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doorway and two windows under a portico, tetrastyle 
in antis, like those at Persepolis. It is true that 
at Ajuntah the porch is only one row of columns in 
depth, while at Persepolis there are two rows; but, to 
balance this, it must be observed, that a considerable 
quantity of light could and would be admitted to the 
central hall by the five doorways that open from 
lateral apartments into it, whereas the Ajuntah cave 
being wholly in the rock, no glimmering of light 
could enter except through the portico; and it was 
required not only to light the hall, but the sanctuary 
and the cells on each side, which at Persepolis had 
their own windows opening outwards, so that the 
advantage is altogether on the side of the Perscpolitan 
edifice; and if these three openings were considered 
sufficient at Ajuntah, those provided at Persepolis 
must have been more than was required for such a 
tetrastyle hall as this: in larger halls more may have 
been required; but of this hereafter. 

This plan of an Indian monastery is not only in¬ 
teresting as explaining .the mode of lighting these 
edifices, but also as pointing to a similarity of archi¬ 
tectural form on both sides of the Indus, which may 
serve as a guide to future explorers in that path. 
For it will be observed that the Vihara is a tetrastyle 
hall like the one wc have just been describing, with 
this only difference, that the four central columns arc 
omitted, and for the obvious reason that the Budd¬ 
hists did not worship on their house-tops like their 
brothers the Magi; and, though the two religions re¬ 
sembled one another in so very many respects (as 
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might be expected from their having the same origin 
in the same country), they differ in this, that the 
Buddhist is essentially an internal, the Magian an 
external form of worship; and, consequently, it was 
essential to the former that their hall should be fitted 
for purposes of state, whereas, with the latter, the hall 
was sacrificed to the roof, and to the altar which was 
placed thereon. 

I need scarcely repeat here a remark I have so often 
made elsewhere—that these Ajuntah caves, and indeed 
all rock-cut structures in all parts of the world, are, 
in their first stages at least, exact copies of structural 
buildings; so that it is no false reasoning to compare 
the one with the other; for except in durability, there 
is no difference between them; and the Ajuntah caves 
are particularly interesting here, as they consist, like 
the buildings of Persepolis, of distyle, tetrastyle, 
hexastyle, and octastyle halls, with porches in front, 
and surrounded by cells. The only difference being, 
that in all instances (there is one exception at Baug*) 
the Indian architects omit the central group of co¬ 
lumns, leaving only the external ranges, and this for 
the reason I have pointed out above. 


* See Rock-cut Temples, p. 27., and Lieutenant Danger field’s Me¬ 
moirs, vol. ii., Trans. Bomba/, Lit. Soc. 
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HEXASTYLE HALLS. 

Of the next class — that of Hexastyle edifices,— 
Persepolis possesses two. One now known as the 
Palace of Xerxes, a building nearly on the same 
relative scale as the palace of Darius; the other, 
which I have called the Hall of Xerxes, is the pride 
and glory of Persepolis and of Persian architecture, 
being by far the noblest and most splendid specimen 
of their art that time has spared us. 

The inscriptions on the former leave no doubt as 
to the fact of Xerxes having been the builder of it; 
and though Rawlinson seems to doubt it *, I think 
it nearly as certain that to him also we must ascribe 
the erection of the latter. For, in the first place, there 
is the inscription f on the great sculptured staircase 
on its northern face, in which he takes credit for it, 
and does not mention his father as having any share 
in the work, as he does in the inscription on his 
father’s palace, and does not even allude to the other 
works of his father, as he does in the inscription on 
the propylsea above quoted; and if he built the found¬ 
ations or stylobates, a fortiori , he must have erected 
the superstructure: that could not have been built 
first. 

It is true there is no inscription on the walls of 
the edifice to settle this question,—but for the simple 
reason, that not one vestige of these walls remains 


* Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society, vol. x. p. 271. 
f Idem, vol. p. 326. 
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above ground, nor any place where an inscription 
could be placed. But if this were not. deemed con¬ 
clusive, the architectural evidence would, I conceive, 
be more than sufficient to settle the question: for the 
position of the propylaja, their size, and the absolute 
identity of the style of the pillars, show incontestably 
the same hand; and the fact of its being merely a 
magnified copy of his palace, and very unlike, both in 
dimensions and style, to anything Darius ever built, 
settles the question I think, beyond dispute; while, 
on the other hand, I am not aware of one argument of 
importance in favour of its being ascribed to the father 
instead of the son, while arguments on the other side 
might be multiplied to any extent; such, for instance, 
as Darius’s palace facing the south and this the north, 
—an awkwardness that could hardly have occurred in 
the works of the same monarch ; but as I shall have 
occasion to recur to them in the sequel, I shall not 
insist more on it in this place. 

Though the palace is so much smaller than the hall, 
its remains arc so much more complete that it will be 
convenient to examine it first. As shown in the wood- 
cut on the next page, it consists of a hexastyle hall 
with a portico dipteral in antis. * At the back of this 
portico there are two doorways leading into the great 
hall, neither of them being in the centre, but in the 

* It was Flandin and Coste who (by excavating, apparently,) dis¬ 
covered the bases of the columns of this portico, and so enabled me, 
who had, like others, overlooked it, to see at once the similarity between 
this edifice and the Chehil Minar. It is true they are marked on Ker 
Porter’s plan, but so incorrectly as only to mislead. They arc not shown 
either in Texier’s or in Niebuhr’s plans. 
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aisle next to each end,—a peculiarity of Persepolitan 
architecture that must be borne in mind to understand 
the sequel; between these two doors are three win¬ 
dows, and one beyond them each way. 


No. 11. 



I al l^C of Xrixcs. 
(Sea. •* 10) feut to 1 lmh ) 


The hall itself is eighty-seven feet six inches square 
(Texier), and on its floor are found the marks of 
thirty-six columns, spaced equidistant from one 
another, as in the former instances; here, however, 
the intercolumniation is somewhat wider, the distance 
being twelve feet six inches from the centre of one 
column to that of .another. At the back of the hall, 
towards the south, there is in the centre, one doorway 
which opens on a narrow terrace, from which two 
flights of steps lead down to the lower southern plat- 
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form. Besides this door there are six windows in the 
Avail, and as from its position no chamber could ever 
have existed on this side, the strong southern light 
there admitted must have been more than sufficient, 
taken in conjunction Avith those on the north, to have 
lighted up every corner of even this larger hall; thus 
confirming thg view taken of the smaller ones, that 
they Avcre lighted not from the roof, or by any extra¬ 
neous means, but merely by the openings now found 
in the Avails. 

DoAvn the centre of the floor of this palace there runs 
an aqueduct (Avhich has obtained for the building the 
popular name of the Baths) in a direction from south 
to north. ToAvards its southern end, as shoAvn in the 
Avoodcut, by the dotted lines, it branches out to the 
right and left, and terminates under the southern wall. 
It could not be meant to convey Avater from the re¬ 
servoir on the hill behind the terrace, as is generally 
supposed; for though that may be at a higher level 
than the floor of the palace, the intervening ground is 
lower, and Avater could only have passed this so as 
to ascend again, by closed pipes, of which there is no 
trace, nor is it probable the Persians knew their use. 
It therefore could only be a drain to receive the Avater 
from the roof, similar to those found in all the As¬ 
syrian palaces, and its termination under the walls 
shows, further, that the water must have reached it 
by pipes in the Avail, probably formed of tubes of 
baked clay let into one another. The edifice is too 
much ruined to tell us whether similar pipes and drains 
existed under the side walls, though from its position 
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it is probable the water was drained towards the 
centre. Whether it was for economy of a fluid so 
precious in Persia that this system of drainage was 
used, or because the water from the temple roof was 
sacred, can only be determined when we have made 
up our minds as to what the edifices were. 

On each side of the hall, is a range t of apartments, 
of about thirty-five feet in width. The principal one 
of which 4s on the centre of each side of the hall. 
These two are square, and their roofs were supported 
by four pillars each, arranged equidistantly, as in 
the distyle halls. Behind them the space is cut up 
into three small chambers or cells, of extremely 
narrow dimensions. It is possible one or more of 
them — in that case the outer ones — may have con¬ 
tained the stairs leading to the roof; but the sculp¬ 
tures on the side of the windows would seem to indi¬ 
cate that they were the private apartments — the 
dining-room, indeed, of the sovereign*, or of the 
priests if it was a temple. The room in front of the 
distyle apartments does not appear to have been 
divided, but to have formed one room, thirty-four 
feet by twenty-two on each side. Beyond this, 
again, to the northward, are two apartments, which 
I take from their position to have been guard-cham¬ 
bers. They, too, seem to have been cut up in small 
rooms by divisions, but to what extent is not quite 
clear, as authorities differ. I have followed Flandin 
and Coste in this respect, though I am afraid there 
are scanty materials for determining the point exactly. 

* Ker Porter, vol. i. p. 652, 
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The sculpture of this palace differs somewhat from 
that of those we have been examining; inasmuch as 
all the doorways (all those at least which remain), 
leading into the great hall, are adorned with the 
image of the king, followed by two attendants, one of 
them bearing the umbrella or the fly-chaser, —there 
being no mythical combats on the side entrances; 
but to make up for this want of variety, the windows 
to the sides are adorned by groups of dinner-bearing 
servants. The difference being perhaps character¬ 
istic of the two kings, and of the downward ten¬ 
dency of all Eastern dynasties from the moment of 
their first establishment on the throne they have Avon. 

The doryphores, or spear-bearing sentinels, however, 
still adorn the portals leading from the side apart¬ 
ments into the porch; this being the invariable rule 
in all the palaces here. 

As before mentioned, the remains of a distyle hall 
exist in front of this building, though a little on one 
side, and two staircases,—one on the east and one on 
the west side of the terrace on which it stands, — not 
arranged, as usual, in front of the stylobate, but so 
placed as to serve the same purpose, of alloAving the 
multitude to march across the front of the palace 
without interruption. So that, taken altogether, 
this and the palace of Darius are the tAvo most com¬ 
plete buildings in Persepolis, and enable us to under¬ 
stand very completely all the arrangements of these 
edifices. 

I need scarcely add that this buildirfg must, like 
the tetrastyle halls, have supported a Talar. All its 
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internal arrangements indicate this as certainly as 
those of the smaller halls; and I may also add here, 
though it will only be discussed in the sequel, that 
it appears that the pillars of both these edifices were 
of wood, and not of stone, or any more durable 
materials; the internal ones, at least, almost cer¬ 
tainly were so, though those of the porticoes may 
have been of the nobler material. 


No. 12. 



Hall of Xerxes. 

(Stale 100 fuet to 1 lucli.) 


If, from this, we turn to the great Hall of Xerxes, 
or, as it is commonly called, the Chehil Minar, or hall 
of forty columns, we shall perceive that as far as the 
pillars of the central hall are concerned, or those of the 
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northern portico in front of it, the one building dif¬ 
fers in no respect from the other, except in dimension. 
Between these two groups of pillars we have the 
foundation of two doorways*, placed, not as in the 
Palace, in the second, but here, in the line of the first 
aisle, on each side of the centre; a difference which, 
however, is quite immaterial. These doorways give 
us the thickness of the walls, and if we continue them 
all round the central phalanx of columns, we shall 
find that they exactly fit the spaces left, allowing 
the same intercolumniation throughout. The one 
change which it is necessary to make is, to extend 
the little distyle halls on the east and west faces 
of the Palace into liexastyle porticoes in the Hall, 
— a change rendered requisite by the necessities of 
lighting so large an apartment: with this slight alter¬ 
ation, the two buildings become identical in design.-' 
Another point is, that by extending these lateral 
walls to the front, the two outer flights of steps come 
up exactly to the angle of the antre, as they do in the 
front of the palace of Darius: a coincidence which 
could not be accidental, and explains at once why 
the stairs were so placed, and also proves, to my 
mind, that the wall ended there. Indeed, I do not 
think that, after the illustration already given of this 
style of architecture, any one can reasonably doubt 
but that all Persepolitan porticoes were porticoes in 

* Ker Porter omits these, but Niebuhr and Flandin and Coste put 
them in as shown on my plan. Texier adds two more externally to them 
and misplaces one, which is so evidently a mistake that 1 have not hesi¬ 
tated to omit his view of it. Even if it were correct, however, it would 
not affect what follows to any sensible extent. 

L 
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antis; and as we know, from existing remains, that a 
wall did exist in the rear of this portico, we cannot 
doubt but that one did on each side of it; for it 
is impossible to explain how otherwise it could 
terminate to the east and west. 

The same is also true with regard to the eastern 
and western porticoes; the wall between the central 
pillars and the northern portico must have been con¬ 
tinued as far as their fronts, and one must have 
enclosed the whole to the southward, similar to that 
of the palace. These elements of a restoration I look 
upon as nearly quite certain ; and the only thing that 
can, I think, remain doubtful, is, whether walls were 
continued between the eastern and western porticoes 
and the central phalanx. I would, myself, most un¬ 
hesitatingly say that these must have existed, but 
for one circumstance which must not be overlooked. 
It is, that Flandin and Coste’s plan shows a drain 
passing down the centre of these spaces, exactly 
under where these walls should be. 

To show this, I at one time intended in the woodcut 
to restore one half of the hall as I suppose it to have 
been, and to leave the wall out in the other to show 
these drains; but, to prevent confusion, I have omitted 
them in the woodcut, as they are shown on the 
general plan, which renders their arrangement more 
intelligible. In the first place, it will be remarked 
there are two square openings on each side, into 
them. These I have no doubt do exist, and corre¬ 
spond exactly with those these gentlemen show under 
the southern walls of the Palace; but they make the 
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drain proceed from one to the other; and though it 
may appear impertinent in one who has never been 
there to say so, to those that have, my own impres¬ 
sion is that this junction does not exist. Nobody ever 
saw it there before, and when plans are so full of 
mistakes and oversights as these are, I think we are 
justified in doubting their existence till more satis¬ 
factorily proved. One other circumstance inclines me 
still more to this view of the case, which is, that the 
drain or aqueduct from Darius’s palace, which runs 
into these, does not do so at right angles, or run 
into this uppermost and principal drain, but turns to 
the eastward, so as to avoid it; and I cannot conceive 
any reason why this should be so, unless it were to 
avoid the wall that stood here. 

But even assuming that these drains do exist, as 
shown on these plans, is it not possible—nay even 
probable—that a narrow drain may have been cut 
in the rock under the footings of a mud-brick wall 
eighteen feetr in thickness, to keep it dry ? With such 
a width of base and rock foundation, such an ex¬ 
pedient could not possibly affect its stability, and 
when you build with mud, dryness is the first 
essential to durability. So that, taken altogether, 
even if these drains do exist — which is doubtful 
— I do not think that they ought to bear any weight 
either one way or another on the question; but it 
is requisite to state it fairly, as others, without this 
explanation, might think differently 

Another question, and a most important one, is 
that of lighting, which should probably in itself 
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suffice to determine how the walls were arranged. In 
speaking of the tetrastyle halls, I showed, I trust 
satisfactorily, that they were lighted by openings in 
one wall only, and that wall covered by deep porti¬ 
coes. In the liexastyle hall built by Xerxes, I showed 
that this did not suffice for its increased dimensions, 
and consequently light was admitted through a second 
wall, and that exposed to the south. In the present 
instance the hall is so much larger than either of 
these, that light is admitted through all the four walls 
of the central apartment. Three of them are covered, 
it is true, with porticoes, but the fourth, Avhich is 
the southern one, is exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun; thus showing a gradation in design to suit the 
increased dimensions of the buildings, which, to my 
mind, is decisive, not only as to the mode in which 
they were lighted, but also that the restoration shown 
in plan is the correct one. 

The only other hypothesis that occurs to me as 
possible, is that the wall at the reaf of the side 
porticoes may have been omitted, and curtains hung 
on the east and west sides of the central phalanx of 
columns, which may have been drawn across to the 
outer ranges when the hall was used; thus forming a 
temporary roof, of no small beauty, it must be con¬ 
fessed, and in perfect accordance with what we find in 
many Eastern palaces at the present day. Before the. 
recent additions to our knowledge, such a theory was 
not only plausible, but perhaps offered the best mode 
of explaining the anomalies this building seemed to 
present, but with our present improved knowledge, 
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such a view of the case appears altogether untenable, 
and the direct evidence to the contrary is so strong 
as to amount to perfect conviction to my mind.* 

Although, therefore, I at one time intended to have 
restored the plan of one half of the building in con¬ 
formity with this hypothesis, that others might 
choose which ever appeared to them most conform¬ 
able with their views of the case, I have abandoned it 
as scarcely worth suggesting, and restored it in ac¬ 
cordance with the observed fact3 and the analogies 
derived from the Palace built by the same monarch. 

Assuming therefore, for the present at least, that 
this is a correct representation of the ground plan of 
the building, we get over one great difficulty of the 
subject, but are met at once by an anomaly by no 
means easy of explanation, which is this: — In the 
buildings previously described, we have (except in 
the propylaea) met only with traces of the founda¬ 
tions of columns, but not one pillar erect, nor 
scarcely even a base in situ; but, on the other hand, 
the doorways, windows, and niches, together with 
the foundations of the walls, exist everywhere, so as 
to leave no doubt whatever either of their existence 
or position. Here, on the contrary, fifteen of the 
seventy-two columns are still standing, and the bases 


* Sir Thomas Herbert, in his Travels, says: ‘‘Adjoining there is a 
pacious room, best resembling a hall. . . . The dimensions, by the 
remaining walls that compass it, may very well be discovered. In it are 
nineteen columns,” &c. See page 151. of his Travels iif 1665. I scarce 
know what importance to attach to this assertion ; not much, I fear, and 
certainly none to the view that accompanies it. 
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of almost all the rest are in situ; but on the other 
hand, no trace of the walls is found, or of any thing 
belonging to them, except the foundations of two 
doorways behind the northern portico, and we look 
in vain for the colossal sculptured jambs, the win¬ 
dows, niches, and antae, which mark the site, and 
reveal the form of the other edifices on the plat¬ 
form. 

The first part of the difficulty may easily be ex¬ 
plained in more ways than one; for the pillars of the 
palaces of Darius and Xerxes were so small, that 
supposing them to have been of stone, they could 
easily have been removed ; and we need only bear in 
mind that the city of Istakr flourished within a few 
miles of this spot for more than a thousand years after 
these palaces were deserted, and that it only requires 
half a dozen men, with a few poles, to remove the 
frustum of a column two feet or two and a half 
feet in diameter, and probably only five feet or six 
feet in length; but pillars sixty feet in height and six 
feet in diameter are by no means so easily dealt with. 
It requires considerable power to throw them down, 
and considerable mechanical skill to remove their 
frusta, when on the ground; besides, the first opera¬ 
tion could not be performed without breaking the 
column to pieces, without the erection of scaffolding, 
and a greater expense and trouble than was worth 
while, to obtain masses so unmanageable and unfit for 
any of the domestic purposes to which the smaller ones 
could be applied. It is probable, therefore, the larger 
ones are uninjured by the hand of man, unless in 
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wanton mischief; blit the smaller ones may have been 
too tempting a booty to have been resisted. 

There is another suggestion, which I would will¬ 
ingly slur over if T could, though I fear it is only 
too likely to be the true one; it is, that the columns 
of the smaller palaces were of wood, and have conse¬ 
quently perished by their own inherent decay. I 
shall presently have occasion to show that the roofs 
of the palaces of Nineveh were certainly supported 
by wooden posts, so there is r>o primd facie impro¬ 
bability that the same was the case here: but the 
direct proof is even stronger ; for the nature and form 
of the foundations left, the absence of all fragments, 
or of a single base being found in the rubbish, all 
tend to show that wood, rather than stone, was used, 
at least internally, to support the wooden roofs which 
covered in the buildings. 

I do not know if the expression of Curtius may be 
allowed to stand as direct testimony in favour of the 
wooden theory, but as far as it goes, it is certainly 
strongly in favour of it*: but more distinct than this 
is the description given by Polybius of the palace of 
Ecbatanaf, which he says was wholly built of cedar 
and of cypress wood; and he mentions not only the 
internal, but also the external pillars and the roof 
they supported, as composed of these materials, and 


* Quintius Curtius, lib. v. 7. Multa cedro rcdificata erat regia, quae 
celeriter igne concopto late fudit incendium. 

+ Polybius, vol. x. 24. He is evidently speaking of * palace of about 
the same age as these, as he mentions that the Macedonians, under Alex¬ 
ander, tore off many of the silver plates with which its pillars and walls 
were adorned. 
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inferentially we are led to suppose that even the walls 
were of wood, which we do not find could have been 
the case here.* Altogether, the evidence of wooden 
architecture, confirmed as it is by what we find in the 
rock-cut structures of Lycia and India, is so strong, 
that I fear there is no escaping it; and we must 
admit the great probability that most of the roofs 
here were supported by wooden posts, without which, 
indeed, it would be difficult to understand how 
Alexander could have burnt one of these palaces so 
easily as he did. 

Be this as it may, we certainly have stone pillars 
in this hall, though of a form which betrays a wooden 
original. But if stone was used for these parts to a 
greater extent in the hall than in the palaces, it 
certainly was used to a far less extent in the walls 
that surrounded them. 

Of what then were the walls composed ? My own 
conviction is, that they were built of mud bricks, and 
covered with glazed and enamelled tiles. The thick¬ 
ness of the walls almost certainly proves the first 
part of the proposition; for a wall eighteen feet in 
thickness f, built of stone, is an absurdity scarcely to 
be thought of; and even if, of the imperfectly burnt 
bricks of those days, one half that thickness would 
have more than sufficed. It is true we only certainly 
know from measurement that the wall behind the 
northern portico was of that thickness; but as the 
distance between the side porticoes and the central 

* Polybius, lib. x. 24. 

j- 5*46 met., Texier, plate 93., or seventeen feet ten inches. 
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group is identical with that between them and the 
northern portico, the thickness of the wall must have 
been the same there as in front. 

With regard to the tiles, we have only analogy to 
rest upon ; but as all the most ornamental and 
expensive buildings in these parts have been so 
adorned from the time of the foundation of Nineveh 
to the present hour, we should rather expect, than 
otherwise, that this building would be so ornamented. 
The discoveries both of M. Botta and of Layard have 
proved incontestably, what the Greek historians seem 
to insinuate, that the Ninevite buildings were coated in 
this manner. Specimens of the tiles now exist, both in 
the Louvre and the British Museum, which explain at 
the same time why no remains of them are found at 
Persepolis; for the bricks are so badly burnt, and the 
enamel so imperfectly glazed, that had they not been 
completely buried they must have crumbled to pieces 
long before this. The modern enamelled tiles, such 
as cover the mosques of Teflis, Teheran, or Ispahan, 
are far better burnt, and would resist the atmosphere 
for an indefinite period. The Pcrsepolitan may have 
held an intermediate grade between the two, and still 
have perished in toto, either by crumbling under the 
influence of the atmosphere, or the more perfect 
specimens may have been removed by hand of man, 
so that their not being found now is scarcely an 
argument either way. 

To a person accustomed only to tjie colourless 
stone architecture of Europe, such a mode of build¬ 
ing and decorating a buildiug may, indeed must, 
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appear anomalous; but it requires only a slight 
acquaintance with Eastern art, and more especially 
with that of Persia, to understand that, even setting 
aside the evidence of existing remains, it is more than 
probable that this would be the mode adopted for so 
ornamental a structure as this one appears to have 
been. 

In all ages and in all countries, Eastern architecture 
seems to have been much more remarkable for its 
colours than for its forms; and whether we turn to the 
Alhambra or to the buildings beyond the Indus, the 
same fact meets us everywhere. It is no matter how 
flat or how extensive their plain walls may be, every¬ 
where the most exquisite and delicate ornament is 
found covering them, and relieved with the most 
brilliant, and at the same time the most harmonious 
colouring. They were thus enabled to dispense 
almost entirely with form or shadow, and trusting 
only to ornament and colour, to render that beautiful 
which in itself had no pretension to either beauty or 
design. 

When, therefore, a Persian architect wishes to 
conceive or produce anything more than usually 
magnificent, the process, in his mind, is diametrically 
opposed to what occurs to a European. He revels 
in colour and ornament, and leaves form to take care 
of itself; with the European, on the contrary, form is 
everything, and colour, if tolerated, is adventitious 
and subordinate. To a Persian, plain stone walls 
surrounding such a building as this, however massive 
and well polished they may have been, would have 
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appeared a cold and rude method of getting over the 
difficulty, and its superior durability would have but 
few charms with a people who aspire so little to im¬ 
mortality in any form, and to whom eternity, either 
past or future, is merely an amusing exaggeration. 
With the Persian, then, as now, the present is all in 
all; he is heedless of the past and reckless of the 
future. The gorgeous splendour of a passing pageant 
is to him a nobler conception than the eternity of a 
pyramid. We mourn over the premature decay of 
their enamelled mosques; the Persian heeds it not, 
and would not move either hand or foot to arrest it. 
They belong to the past, and he sees them perish 
before his eyes, without a feeling, or regret, or a wish 
to save; and feeling this, he cares little to consign to 
his posterity what they will value as lightly. Of all 
the Persian monarchs Darius is the only one who 
seems to have had a hankering after immortality, 
and both by his buildings and inscriptions seems to 
have done what he could to attain to it. His son 
Xerxes, however, Avas a truer Persian, and from Avhat 
we know of his life, w.e should expect of him that he 
would consider the enjoyment of a gorgeous present 
as far preferable to any posthumous fame, and a 
form of art such as 1 have been describing, in pre¬ 
ference to a more solid or more simple style. 

True it is that it was perishable, and has perished; 
but when perfect I cannot conceive anything more 
gorgeous, or perhaps much more beautiful, than such 
a building as this must have appeared in the clear 
sunshine of a Persian climate, if ornamented and 
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coloured as I conceive it to have been when in the 
days of its pristine magnificence. 

If I am correct in this view of the matter, it is 
more than probable, indeed almost certain, that no 
stone whatever was used in the construction of the 
walls; the lintels, therefore, of the doorways and 
windows must either have been formed of wood or 
arched. The former is, unfortunately, only too com¬ 
mon a practice in the East, and many buildings owe 
their early ruin to its existence. I am, however, un¬ 
willing to believe that it was used here, but would 
prefer very much the second supposition, because we 
know from the remains at Nimroud that the arch 
was currently used in building long before the time 
of the Achsemenidae, and on the sculptures of the 
Assyrian palaces we find city gates and the larger 
openings almost invariably represented as arched; 
so that the probability is strong that this mode was 
used here. It is true we have no example on the 
spot*; but at Firuzabad, some eighty miles to the 
southward, there exist now the remains of a Sassanian 
palace of a style totally distinct from every thing 
here—a pillarless, vaulted and domed edifice; yet 
its three principal apartments are ornamented by a 

* In a view published in Valentyn, Oud en Niewe oost Indicn, ed. 
1724, vol. v. p. 221., there is a large, and in most respects singularly 
correct, view of the ruins, made by a Heer Jager, which represents one 
arch joining two doorposts, which I am inclined to think could scarcely 
be an inadvertence, more especially as the doorway so represented is the 
one which Artaxerxes added to the palace of Darius, and was therefore 
exceptional even there, and employed only after long familiarity with the 
Greeks. It would not of course do to build much on such a view as this, 
but I am not inclined to reject its evidence entirely. 
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series of niches and doorways so Persepolitan in 

character and detail as to 
catch the eye of the most 
careless observer. They are 
in discord with every thing 
around them; but are just 
such openings as I should 
fancy were used here. The 
presumption, therefore, is that 
the Sassanian architect bor¬ 
rowed them from this place, 
where they may still have ex¬ 
isted in his time. One of them 
is represented in the annexed 
woodcut (No. 13.); from which 
it will easily be seen how much they differ from 
Sassanian art in general, but how appropriate they 
would be at Persepolis. 

Whatever uncertainty there may exist regarding 
the walls of this building, there is, most fortunately, 
none regarding the pillars that supported the roof. 
Fifteen of these are still standing, and in a sufficiently 
perfect state to show all their forms and dimensions. 
When Pietro della Valle visited these ruins in 1621, 
twenty-five columns were still on their bases; at 
least so he says; but Herbert, in 1627, only six 
years afterwards, and Mendelslo, in 1638, saw only 
nineteen. Fryer, in 1677, found only eighteen. 
Kaempfer, in 1696, and Niebuhr, in 1765, counted 
seventeen. Francklin, in 1787, found that two of 
that number had disappeared in the interval, as only 


No. 13. 



DooiwuyaL FiruiaVuri. 
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fifteen then remained, which number still exists. 
Of these the largest groups, comparatively, are those of 
the eastern and western porticoes,—five existing in 
the one group, and four in the other,—while of the 
northern portico only one pillar is now standing, and 
of the thirty-six that once occupied the centre, five 
only remain; a circumstance that would seem to in¬ 
dicate that they supported some heavier mass which 
in falling ruined them, and bearing towards the east¬ 
ward, bore down the greater number of them. If 
it were not so, we should rather have expected to 
find the unsupported outer columns of the porticoes 
ruined first, and the centre phalanx supporting one 
another after these had fallen. 

Be this as it may, as we have still some specimens 
of each, we are enabled to ascertain what their forms 
and varieties were, and we find that they were of 
two orders and two varieties of each order; the 
eastern and western porticoes being of one order — 
plain shafts and circular bases and double bull capitals, 
but those of the one portico differing slightly from 
those of the other. 

The centre phalanx and the northern portico are 
also of one order, differing very considerably from 
that of the lateral porticoes, but identical with one 
another, except in as far as the base and perhaps the 
upper member of the capital are concerned. The 
pillars of the propylaea are identical with these last. 
To begin with the simplest,—those of the eastern and 
western porticoes (woodcut No. 14.),—-they consist of 
a circular base or plinth one foot in height and eight 
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feet in diameter, on which is placed 
N°. 14. a member in the form of an inverted 

f lotus flower three feet two inches 
in height. Above this is a torus, 
fillet, &c., similar to those of the 
Ionic order, making altogether a 
base five feet six inches in height. 
From this rises the shaft, composed 
of four blocks of marble measuring 
together fifty-four feet ten inches in 
height, five feet four inches in di¬ 
ameter at the base, and tapering to 
four feet six inches at the summit. 
In all instances, when stone pillars 
|||i are found here, they are fluted; in 

| the present instance with fifty-two 
parallel flutes, exactly similar in form 

I to those of the Greek Ionic order, 

which this one so much resembles. 
The capital is composed of two 
HHHI demi-bulls, and measures seven feet 

in height by twelve feet two inches 
in its greatest breadth. 

The whole height, therefore, from 
the floor to the under side of the 
I architrave, is sixty-seven feet four 
inches; but to the hollow between 
the two bulls, on which the trans- 
—verse beam of the roof rested, as 
nu»r of western Portico, shown on the facade of Darius’s tomb, 
is three feet four inches less, — mak- 
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No. 15. 



Pillar of .Northern Portico 


ing the height to under side of that 
beam just sixty-four feet.* 

The columns of the eastern portico 
differ from those of the western only 
in having bases of a somewhat richer 
detail, and the capitals, instead of 
being double bulls, are double derni- 
griflins of the usual grinning pattern 
so common in Persepolis and all the 
older specimens of architecture in 
India. 

The base of the columns of the 
northern portico is identical with 
those of the lateral porticoes in di¬ 
mensions and general design, but 
somewhat less rich in Retail. The 
shaft, too, is in every respect similar 
to the height of forty-one feet eight 
inches from the ground; the fluted 
shaft, however, terminates here, and 
is surmounted by a capital of a form 
peculiar to Persepolis (and perhaps 
Nineveh), sixteen feet six inches in 
height,—making together a column 
nine feet two inches less in total 
height than those of the porticoes. 


* The above measurements are taken from the large drawings of the 
pillars in Texier’s work, pi. 104. and 107., corrected as far as can be done 
from the d&ta furnished so as to make the figured dimensions agree with 
the drawings, which they very seldom do. They differ to the extent of 
about 10 per cent, from those furnished by Ker Porter, but as they agree 
as nearly as could be expected with Flandin and Coste’s, I am forced to 
abandon the latter and adopt these. 
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The capital is composed of three distinct parts. 
The lower one, three feet nine inches in height, re¬ 
sembles very much the base, both in form and design. 
It is separated by the usual Ionic ornament, fami¬ 
liarly known as the bead and reel, from the next, 
which has more of the bell form of the Roman Co¬ 
rinthian order. In this instance, however, the lotus 
is evidently the “ motif” of the composition. Its 
summit is slightly rounded, and on it rests the third 
and tallest part of the capital (eight feet three inches), 
something in the form of a Maltese cross in horizontal 
section, fluted throughout and ornamented by four 
Ionic volutes in each face. So, at least, it is re¬ 
presented in all the detailed drawings in both the 
great French works so often quoted. But Ker Porter 
represents it with only two volutes, both in the per¬ 
spective sketch and detailed restoration, in plate 45., 
and says in the text, in so many words (p. 637.), 
“ The upper compartment has only two volutes.” 
Thus carefully distinguishing it from those of the 
propylaea, which he represents in words and drawing 
as having four. 

It is true that in the picturesque views that ac¬ 
company Flandin and Coste’s work, they are some¬ 
times represented one way, and sometimes another; 
but these sketches are avowedly so incorrect, that 
it would be absurd to draw any conclusion from 
anything they contain. My own impression is that 
the pillars of the northern portico had $wo volutes 
on each face, those in the interior four (it may be 
vice versd ); but this can only be determined by 

M 
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some one who will go there with his eyes open, which 
does not seem yet to have been the case.* 

As will have been observed from the preceding, 
the inner columns are nine feet two inches lower 
than the outer ones, or, taking the backs of the bulls 
as the standard, still five feet ten inches below the 
under side of the lowest beam. Had the case been 
reversed, it might easily have been explained. Indeed, 
the water shed would seem to require some such ex¬ 
pedient ; for, notwithstanding all the pains taken to 
drain the great hall, it is not easy to comprehend 
why its roof should have been made a tank, as this 
would lead us to suppose. To obviate this difficulty, 
both Flandin and Coste, and Texier, place a double¬ 
bull capital above the volutes, so as to make the heights 
of all equal. There are, however, several objections to 
this,—for the interior apartments at least. In these 
the beams running equally in four directions, a capital 
facing only in two is a singularly awkward expedient, 
as clumsy for an interior as it is appropriate for an 
external porch, where we only really know of its 
having been used. It may therefore have been so em¬ 
ployed in the northern as well as in the eastern and 
western faces. But for the interior we must adopt 
some other solution; and that, I think, is found in the 

* In attempting to restore this order on a former occasion, I followed 
Ker Porter implicitly, the French works being then very incomplete; but 
feel myself now forced to abandon that view for one more in conformity 
with their data. If, however, he should eventually prove to be correct,— 
which I cannot help suspecting he is, —the restoration given in “The True 
Principles of Beauty” would conform far more closely with my idea of 
what the northern portico should be than the one now offered. 
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annexed woodcut from the sculptures at Khorsabad 
(No. 16.), which represents a pavilion with pillars as 
similar to these as the very rude drawing and sculp- 

No. 1G. 



ture could represent them. On these, over the volutes, 
will be observed three inverted gradini, which I have 
no doubt represent the bracket capital so universally 
used in the East, and which is, therefore, what I 
should propose adding here. 

We have, however, besides, strong internal evidence 
that this was the form adopted ; for on the tops of these 
columns there still exists a stone tenon or dowel*, 
rough-hewn, but forming part of the lower‘stone, which 

* Texier, plates 102.105.107., &c.; and Ker Porter, plate 45.; see also 
woodcut No. 15. 
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evidently was meant to be inserted into something; 
and this could not have been a double-bull capital, 
because no such tenon exists on the top of the columns 
of the lateral porticoes, where we know these were, 
and where there now are capitals of this description. 
Besides, if this had been let into a stone member 
of any sort, it is improbable that such a stone should 
have fallen without breaking off the tenon or bring¬ 
ing the capital down with it, unless we suppose the 
bulls to be split exactly in two, which, however, would 
have required a blow that would have brought the 
whole down together. Besides all this, no fragments 
of these bull capitals are found among the debris that 
covers the floor of the central hall; whereas, had such 
capitals existed, they must have been found there. 

Putting all this together, there can, I think, be 
very little doubt but that the upper member of the 
capital in the interior was of the form I have re¬ 
presented it, unless we choose to consider it lower 
than the outer sides, which I cannot admit it ever 
could have been. 

As to the question whether the pillars of the 
northern portico had the bracket or the bull capital, 
it will easily be determined, by any one observing 
on the spot whether these capitals had tenons or were 
smooth; which will also be the safest way of de¬ 
termining whether they had two volutes or four: till 
this is done, the question had better be left in doubt. 

Besides this probable variety in the capitals, there 
is a difference in the bases of these columns,—those 
of the propylaea and of the northern portico being 
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bell-shaped like those of the side ones; but in the 
interior of the hall this is omitted and replaced by a 
rough block and square plinth just under the torus.* 
The lowest member was certainly meant to be hidden 
by the floor, and probably the latter was flush 
with it; thus showing that the floor of this apart¬ 
ment was raised four or five feet above the level of 
its porticoes, and ascended most probably by steps 
in the doorways. These suggestions I have put 
together in the annexed section (No. 17.), which ex¬ 
plains these forms better than can be done in words. 


No. ir. 



Section of Hall of Xerxes. 


We have no authority for the form of the enta¬ 
blature which these pillars supported, except what 
is derived from the tombs. This one, however, was 
probably much richer than anything we find there; for 
the columns that support it are far more elaborately 


* Ker Porter confines this alteration (p. 638.) to the two central rows, 
pointing north and south; but his own plan shows all the thirty-six with 
square bases, and so do the French authorities. It is true some of M. 
Flandin’s sketches make them all bell-shaped ; but that is nothing. 
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ornamented, and would in consequence require a 
richer entablature to accord with them. 

Whatever its form was, we may safely assume that 
the material used was wood, not only in consequence of 
the immense length of the stone beam that would have 
been required,—twenty-eight feet six inches, — but 
because no vestiges of it have been found among 
the ruins, which, had it been composed of any more 
durable material, must, I conceive, have been the 
case. 

Like the entablatures of the tombs, it probably con¬ 
sisted of an architrave and frieze only. The former, 
like the Greek Ionic, divided into two or three facets, 
and surmounted by a dentil cornice, which in the 
Greek order was placed higher up under the cornice. 
The frieze here was a true Zoophorus, being orna¬ 
mented by one or more rows of bulls or lions, facing 
towards the centre,—so at least it is represented on the 
tombs and other sculptures,— and this apparently was 
surmounted by only a simple fillet, without any trace 
of a cornice, the third or crowning member of the 
Greek entablature. Indeed, neither in ancient nor 
modern Persian art do we find that this member was 
ever employed. It is true in modern palaces, where 
external curtains are used, a slight wooden cornice 
projects so as to protect them from the weather, 
sloping downwards, to throw the rain off, and take 
the same line as the curtain when drawn forwards. 
This is a very ancient form of cornice in India, but 
only used when curtains were also employed. 

External curtains, however, could never have been 
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used here, for there is not room for them on the 
western, and they were not wanted on the northern, 
and are inapplicable to the southern face; so that 
a deep cornice would have been as useless as its 
appearance must have been heavy and inappropriate. 
For with columns, more than ten diameters in height, 
and more than four diameters apart, anything ap¬ 
proaching to the solidity and shadow of the Greek 
entablature would have been crushingly heavy; and 
the greatest art of the architect must have been to 
design something so light as to prevent his substruc¬ 
ture from appearing weak and insufficient. 

It is more than probable that antefixa or acroteria, 
or perhaps griffins, were used over each column to 
break the sky-line, and give lightness and relief to the 
upper member of the entablature. As, however, we 
have no authority for these forms in detail, I have 
not ventured at present to supply the deficiency which 
more careful examination may, perhaps, one day 
supply from actually observed facts. 

There is only one other part of this building which 
requires a few words of notice before passing to the 
other edifices on the platform; this is the Talar, or 
stage on the roof, which, from the internal evidence 
of the pillars and the direct testimony of his tomb, 
I suggested must have existed on the top of the 
palace of Darius. 

The same internal evidence exists here to lead us 
to believe that the roof of the great* hall supported 
some superstructure, or why that eqilal spacing 
throughout ? Why was not the central aisle wider? 
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Why were its columns not thicker and higher, so as 
to admit of a clerestory, as in the great halls of Egypt, 
with which the Persians were so familiar ? It is, in 
short, almost impossible to understand an arrange¬ 
ment so unmeaning and so inartistic, if the hall were 
the principal part of the structure; but with the idea 
that it was subordinate, it becomes intelligible and 
appropriate. 

The authority of the tombs, all of which possess 
this member, is here also of considerable weight, 
though there is no hexastyle example among them. 
But besides this, we have, in this instance, the direct 
testimony of a tradition sufficiently distinct to be 
of no small importance in determining the question. 
A Persian lexicographer * raises a stupendous edi¬ 
fice on these wonderful columns; for, explaining 
the name “ Chehil Minar,” which the Takht has 
borne for centuries (and which signifies the forty 
spires or pillars), he says, “ it denotes the throne of 
Solomon, on whom be the blessing of God, consisting 
of 140 columns, on the summit of which was con¬ 
structed a palace of 160 gaz ” f [in length most pro¬ 
bably, as supplied by Sir W. Ouseley; but either way 
it must be an exaggeration, like the number of 
columns]. The above is confirmed by another autho¬ 
rity, the Sheikh Zarkub, who, in his history of Shiraz, 
mentions the 140 columns erected by King Jemsheed 
on a rising ground, and the kiushk built upon it or 

* The Burhan Katea. The following is taken from Sir William 
Ouseley’s Travels (vol. ii. p. 259.), as it is to him I am indebted for 
this quotation. 

t The gaz is as nearly as may be the same as the French metre. 
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them” He adds, “the length of the kiushk was 
160 gaz; so that in no region had any monarch ever 
beheld or constructed such an edifice, and the vestiges 
of it which remain at the present day are still called 
Chehil Minareh.” 

There is one other tradition quoted by the same 
author*, which seems to bear somewhat on this 
question: quoting from a Persian author, Hafiz Abru, 
who mentions it on the authority of a more ancient 
writer (Hamdallah), he says: “ It is related that in 
ancient times persons ascended to the summits of 
these columns, now fallen, and took earth and clay 
therefrom, which they crushed, and found amongst 
it Indian tutty, useful as a medicine for the eyes,” &c. 
For our present purpose iA of little importance 
whether the zinc was found there or not, but it 
seems to point out that within the reach of tradi¬ 
tion, the roof, or some part of it, existed; for of course 
neither clay nor tutty could be found on the sub¬ 
surface of the mere column, and if the roof existed, 
so may some part of the kiosk; so that the memory 
of it was fresh in the time of the authorities from 
whom the above lexicographer and historian quote. 

It is possible that a careful examination of the 
Persian authorities might throw some further light 
on the subject; but I am far from sanguine in this 
respect; for so long a period elapsed between the 
overthrow of the Achcemenidae, — so many dynasties 
and religions passed over the stage between the epoch 
of the desertion of Persepolis and that*of the earliest 


* Sir William Ouselc/s Travels, vol. ii. p. 388. 
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Persian authors, — that it is hardly probable any of 
them saw this edifice in any thing like its pristine 
integrity, and they are too careless in noticing the 
present to enable those who attempt to write the 
history of Persia from the materials they furnish to 
do so with much precision. 

Be this as it may, the evidence (written, sculptured, 
and built) seems to me, when taken together, to be 
more than sufficient to justify us in restoring it as I 
have done; but, as I shall have again to revert to this 
point in describing the Hall of a Hundred Columns, 
I shall leave it for the present as it stands. 

In the annexed woodcut (No. 18.) I have put to¬ 
gether the forms of this building, as far as they can be 
ascertained; and with%ie restored ground-plan and 
section, it will, I hope, give a tolerable idea of the ge¬ 
neral form and description of this remarkable edifice. 
It is not, and does not pretend to be, a restoration; 
for it neither has the columns nor the ornaments 
which covered its walls and adorned the roof and 
every part of it. It would be easy to add these, 
of course; but it would be only from the imagination, 
and I have preferred leaving it in its cold flatness 
rather than attempt what we have at present no 
authority for. For the same reason I have not sup¬ 
plied the stairs that must have led to the roof; pro¬ 
bably they may have been in the thickness of the 
walls; indeed, I should say most probably it was 
so; but they may also have been in the angle 
between the northern and two lateral porticoes where 
the guard chambers stand, and these may have 
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been two or even three stories in height, reaching 
to the level of the roof. But for all this we have 
no authority, and therefore had better leave it till 
further observations supply some data for our con¬ 
jectures. I may also add that the woodcut does not 
do justice to the drawing from which it was en¬ 
graved ; so that, though it may represent the form, it 
does not represent the appearance, of the building it 
is designed to illustrate. 

One of the most remarkable features of this build¬ 
ing is its dimensions, which render it one of the 
largest buildings on a regular plan, if not in reality 
the most extensive that had been erected at its time, 
or, indeed, up to the period of the great Christian 
cathedrals. The centre hall alone covered internally 
more than 40,000 square feet, or, with its walls, 
55,700; its three porticoes add 42,500 feet to this, 
and, including the guard rooms (6800), it makes a 
rectangle of about 300 feet by 350, or 105,000 square 
feet. 

The great hall at Karnac, the most stupendous 
building of antiquity, covers internally 58,300 feet, 
and, with its walls and porticoes, only 88,800, and 
the two largest temples of antiquity,—those of Jupiter 
Olympius at Athens and Agrigentum,—cover respec¬ 
tively only 59,000 and 56,000 feet. We have no 
cathedral in England that at all comes near it in 
dimensions; nor indeed in France or Germany is 
there any one that covers so much ground. Cologne 
comes nearest to it—81,500 feet; but,of course, the 
comparison is hardly fair, as these buildings had 
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stone roofs and were far higher. But in linear ho¬ 
rizontal dimensions the only edifice of the middle 
ages • that comes up to it is Milan cathedral, which 
covers 107,800 feet, and (taken all in all) is perhaps 
the building that resembles it most both in style and 
the general character of the effect it must have pro¬ 
duced on the spectator. Neither of them belongs to 
the best class of art; and in this respect they are sur¬ 
passed by many smaller edifices; but for fairy light¬ 
ness of form and exuberance of rich, though half- 
barbarous ornament, they stand unrivalled in the 
ancient and the modern world. Neither is quite 
satisfactory, but the most rigid critic cannot deny 
that they produce a sensation of bewilderment and 
beauty which it is impossible to resist; and to most 
minds they seem, and must always have appeared 
to be, among the noblest creations of human intellect 
or of human power. 


SOUTH-WESTERN EDIFICE. 

I shall say little here regarding the south-western 
edifice, as nothing remains by which its archi¬ 
tectural character can be satisfactorily determined. 
According to Niebuhr’s plan, we should be led to 
suppose it a tetrastyle hall facing the north; ac¬ 
cording to Ker Porter, a pentastyle hall,—if such a 
style exists,—facing in that direction; while Texier 
makes it an hexastyle facing the east, as shown in 
the general plan. Flandin and Coste have not yet 
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published their view of the matter; but it cannot 
be of much importance, as it is evident that the 
remains do not suffice for determining accurately 
even the number of pillars that stood here. It may 
have been an anomalous building with an uneven 
number of columns, but this is hardly probable; but, 
till the remains are more carefully examined than 
they have hitherto been, it is useless attempting to 
reason regarding them. All that is necessary here 
is to bear in mind that a hall did stand on this 
corner of the platform, which must be numbered 
among the others. 

At first I Avas inclined to call it the palace of 
Artaxerxes, because on the northern face of its stylo¬ 
bate there is an inscription by that king. This in¬ 
scription is, however, word for Avord identical with 
the one engraved by the same monarch on the 
western staircase of Darius’s palace; and as that was 
an addition to an older palace, so may this one be. 
If the remains Avere sufficiently distinct to enable 
us to trace either a resemblance or a difference Avith 
the others, the determination of its date would be 
important; but as the question now stands, its name 
had better remain as indeterminate as its form un¬ 
fortunately is, at present at least. In the same man¬ 
ner I can merely allude, in passing, to the mound of 
ruins that exists in the very centre of the great group 
of buildings in front of the palace of Xerxes, and 
behind the great hall. Ker Porter and others have 
supposed this to mark the spot where stood the 
palace fired by Alexander, at the “Royal feast for 
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Persia won,” and look upon it as a monument of 
his mad folly. There is not, perhaps, much to con¬ 
tradict such a theory, if this really is the residence of 
the sovereigns of Persia,—which I doubt,—but at the 
same time there is nothing to prove positively that 
this mound either covers a palace or an edifice of 
any sort consumed by fire. I look on it, nevertheless, 
as the most interesting spot now existing on the 
platform; the only one, indeed, from which we may 
hope for much further elucidation of the subject. 
The probability certainly is, that it covers an edifice 
of some sort; and our experience among the mud- 
built edifices of Assyria teaches us, that it is only 
from one similarly buried that we can hope for any 
further discoveries here. My own impression is, 
that if a trench were run across it we should be 
able to determine at once how the walls were built, 
and how they were decorated at Persepolis—perhaps 
also, how the roofs were formed; it might, indeed, 
explain to us all that remains doubtful. 

Be this as it may, the size and position of the 
mound, and its being certainly artificial, point to it 
as being most probably the grave of one of the prin¬ 
cipal edifices of the platform, but of what form or 
nature will not be known till some Layard visits 
the spot and draws forth its secrets to the light of 
day. 
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HALL OP A HUNDRED COLUMNS. 

The only building that now remains to be de¬ 
scribed, is the great decastyle hall, or Hall of a 
Hundred Columns, as I have ventured to call it on 
the general plan, situated nearly in the centre of the 
platform, to the eastward of all the other buildings. 
At first sight it seems one of the simplest and most 
complete of all the Pcrscpolitan buildings, but, on 
nearer examination, it turns out to be the most 
puzzling of the whole, and the one least easy to 
understand or to restore; for it possesses all the pe¬ 
culiarities of Persepolitan architecture to such an 
exaggerated extent, that, had we only this building 
to go by, we should never believe that such forms of 
art were ever actually used, and, as it is, we find it 
very difficult to apply them here, even after all the 
knowledge we have acquired from the examination 
of the others. 

The principal part of the building consists of a 
great square hall measuring above 225 feet each 
way. Three sides of it are exactly similar, having 
two doorways each, with three niches or blank win¬ 
dows between each doorway, thus dividing the wall 
into eleven equal spaces, and leading to the presump¬ 
tion, derived from our experience of other buildings, 
that there must have been ten columns in front of 
each wall. 
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As these niches are the best 
preserved, and perhaps also the 
best executed at Persepolis, one 
of them is represented on the an¬ 
nexed woodcut (No. 19.), which 
will serve as a type for all those 
found at Persepolis. The windows 
are in every respect the same, 
except that they are pierced 
through, instead of their backs 
being blocked up, as is the case 

The northern wall differs somewhat from the other 
three, inasmuch as, instead of being ten feet thick, 
it is nearer eleven; the doorways are also wider, and 
it has windows instead of niches,—nine, according 
to Niebuhr, seven, according to Ker Porter and 
Texier, and only three, according to Flandin and 
Coste. The latter, however, I believe to be one of 
the many mistakes of their work, though it is won¬ 
derful how difficult it is to ascertain so simple a fact 
as even this one is, which nothing but the most inex¬ 
cusable carelessness could have left at all doubtful. 

Besides the presumption derived from the equal 
division of the walls, Flandin and Coste, on excavating 
to the floor of the building, found the bases of six 
columns* (Texier marks a seventh), so placed as to 
leave very little doubt that the columns were equally 
spaced over the whole floor. For a long time I 
resisted this conclusion, and tried to believe that the 

* See also M. Flandin’s Paper in the last August Number of the 
Eevue des deux Mondes. 


No. 19. 



Niche m Hall of LUO 
Columns. 


with this one. 
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hall must have been divided by partition walls into 
apartments of different sizes and heights; but this 
theory presents so many difficulties, and is so utterly 
unsupported by any analogy, that I have been forced 
to abandon it and to adopt the simple one shown 
in the general plan, of a great decastyle hall. 

At the same time the diameter of the pillars is so 
small, as shown by their bases and the fragments of 
their shafts that remain, that they could not have 
been taller than those of the Hareem of Jemsheed at 
Istakr, which, it has been surmised, were stolen from 
this edifice; but whether or not, twenty-five feet is 
the utmost we can allow for the height of this 
roof; and, certainly, a square hall covering 50,000 
square feet, and only twenty-five feet in height, is an 
apparent anomaly difficult to understand. 

In the first place, how was it lighted ? There are 
no windows whatever, except those on the northern 
side — be they three or seven — and the two doors 
which are the only other openings on each face, are 
manifestly insufficient for this purpose. Besides, the 
tops of the cornices of the niches are fifteen feet 
from the floor, that of the doors when complete must 
have* been nearly twenty-five. It is possible that the 
ten feet above the side niches may have formed an 
open arcade all round, which would have admitted a 
considerable quantity of light. But if we adopt this 
theory, we must abandon all idea of any apartments 
surrounding the hall, which, had they existed, must 
have been as high at least as the doors that led into 
them; and that such did exist, I think is almost ccr- 

N 
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tainly proved by the absence of windows in the 
lower parts of the walls, and the position of the 
doorways, besides the analogies derived from the 
other edifices.* All which, when put together, prove, 
I think incontestibly, that such was the case here; so 
that we must abandon all idea of light from the sides. 
The only other place from which light could be in¬ 
troduced was, of course, the roof. The simplest 
mode of doing this would have been to have raised 
the centre aisle, so as to make an Egyptian clerestory; 
but, as I before remarked, this was never done here, 
as a flat roof is an essential characteristic of this 
style; but besides this, the pillars here being all of 
the same diameter, proves that such was not the 
case in this instance. It must therefore have been 
by a flat opening. In the section of the hall of 
Xerxes (woodcut No. 17.) I have shown how this 
could be done without either admitting the sun’s 
rays or the rain when it fell. I do not think myself 
that such an expedient was employed, or indeed re¬ 
quired in that building, but I have so drawn it there, 
lest others might differ from me on this head, and 
to illustrate what may have been an essential expe¬ 
dient here. 

The arrangement of the sculpture of the doorways 
tends strongly to confirm the idea of there having 
been cells or apartments all round the building, and 
that the roof therefore was only available for lighting; 

* It will be recollected tbat the temple that Solomon built at Jeru¬ 
salem was surrounded with cells like these Persepolitan temples, of 
which more hereafter. 
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for the two lateral doorways leading into the northern 
porch are adorned - with the representation of two 
spearmen, as is universally the case in all Perse- 
politan buildings; and if they are here too, we may 
confidently look for the guard-chamber behind them, 
whence they seem to be issuing, and which is their 
invariable accompaniment. 

The sculptures also of the two side doors on the 
east and west are identical with those similarly situ¬ 
ated on the side doorways leading from the central 
to the side apartments in Darius’s palace, and it is 
therefore scarcely probable that they should be found 
adorning outer doors here. The north and south doors 
though, as in other instances devoted to kingly state, 
are somewhat peculiar in form, and more than usually 
interesting. For it can scarcely be doubted, as 
Heeren suggested long ago, but that these sculp¬ 
tures are like writings on the wall, indicating .the 
use of the building, and of the particular parts of 
it to which these doorways lead. 

The northern doorways under the porch repre¬ 
sent the king seated on his throne, with more than 
the usual number of attendants, and more of the 
insignia of royalty than are represented in the other 
sculptures; and beneath him, in five rows, are repre¬ 
sented the various costumes of the different nations 
or bodies composing the army; from which I should 
infer that this building had no stylobate or stairs, 
otherwise that would have been the place for such a 
representation ; but that not being available in this 
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instance, this spot was chosen instead for the sculp¬ 
tural display. 

On the two southern doorways, the king is also 
represented sitting on his throne, accompanied by 
attendants; but here the throne is erected on a stage 
or platform exactly similar to the one represented 
on Darius’s tomb, and which I have assumed to have 
been placed on all the palaces; being sculptured on a 
pilaster, it is here of course narrow, and three tiers 
in height instead of two, as this talar or stage is 
always represented on the tombs. From this I 
would also infer that such a talar was erected on the 
roof of this building, and that it was three stories in 
height. If this were not so, of what conceivable 
use was such a hall as this,—so large and low, and 
so undignified in every respect ? It could not have 
been intended to support an upper story of chambers, 
divided by walls or partitions, for the pillars are 
too slender and widely spaced to admit of such an 
idea, but it would suffice to support a taiar: for 
such a purpose it would form a noble basement, 
but for anything else, or for any other purpose we 
know of, it seems to me, at least, an inexplicable 
mystery. 

So strongly, indeed, does this representation bear on 
the whole question, that I have had it engraved here 
(No. 20.), not only as illustrating the use of the talar 
or platform, but also that of the tabsar or canopy, 
erected over the king’s head to shade him from the 
rays of the sun, as the name implies; to which I shall 
have occasion to refer more pointedly in the sequel, 



TABSAR AND TALAR. 



King seated on a Talar, under a Tabsar. 


This hall possesses, besides, a peculiarity not found 
in any of the other buildings here, which is, a portico 
with a less number of pillars than the hall itself; 
for here, though the hall is decastyle, the portico has 
only eight pillars in width. It is also the only por¬ 
tico here that has bulls attached to the side piers, 

N 3 
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instead of the usual plain antse. They, as far as 
can be judged from what remains, for they are much 
ruined, are similar both in size and design to those 
of the piers that adorn the portals of the propylsea 
at the top of the great stairs ; and are thus the only 
indication we have of the age of this building, as it 
is natural to presume that two things so similar are 
the work of the same time. The fourth pair of bulls, 
also, which exist on this platform, are those of the 
distyle hall—if it were such—just in front of these; 
and the three buildings, taken together, though not 
placed symmetrically, look so like parts of one great 
conception, that I should feel inclined to ascribe the 
whole to Xerxes. There is, however, no inscription, 
nor any certain indication to settle the point defini¬ 
tively ; and until some one visits Persepolis who has 
sufficient knowledge to perceive the minute grada¬ 
tions of change which occur in sculpture from one 
king’s reign to another, the question of the age of 
this building must remain somewhat doubtful* ; but 
judging from such engravings as have been published, 
I am strongly impressed with the idea that it is to 
Xerxes that we owe this building, and that it, with the 
great hall and their two propylsea, form part of one 
great design for adorning the platform, conceived and 
executed by that monarch, the one being the pendant 

* Rawlinson (Journ. Asiatic Society, vol. x. p. 340.) and others have 
been inclined to ascribe this building to a later king, perhaps Artaxerxes, 
because the preservation of the sculptures is better here than elsewhere. 
The difference, however, of 100 years in a building that had been de¬ 
serted for more than 2000 years, is so slight, that this indication can 
scarcely be reckoned upon as of any value in determining such a case. 
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to, and the complement of the other, serving different 
purposes of course, but such as were necessary to 
complete the design of the palace. 

I think I have now noticed all the peculiarities of 
this singular style of architecture except one, though 
that is neither the least striking nor the least sugges¬ 
tive of them. It is, that the doorways are rarely 
placed in the centre of the porches. In all other 
styles with which I am acquainted the rule is, that 
the principal entrance shall always be in the centre, 
and I cannot call to mind any prominent example of 
a contrary practice; here, however, though it is true 
that the doorways of the two tetrastyle halls are so 
placed, those of the great hall of Xerxes are twin, 
and have one intercolumniation between them. Those 
of his palace have three such spaces, and probably 
three windows between them, and the same is the 
case here, not only with regard to the front, but to 
the doors on the other three sides. Of course so 
exceptional an arrangement had a cause, and it is one 
which it is not difficult to suggest, for it requires 
only a slight knowledge of Eastern habits to see that 
these porches were in fact throne rooms. Indeed, in all 
the Eastern palaces I know of, the throne room is an 
open porch, two or three intercolumniations in depth, 
at the back of which the throne is placed, in the 
centre of course, and through which, in front of the 
throne, those pass who wish to see, or be seen by, the 
monarch they worship. 

Not, however, to travel further than is becossary from 
the locality we' are dealing with, I have chosen as an 
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illustration the throne-room of the palace of Teheran 
(No. 21.), which, it will be observed, is merely an 
open portico, distyle in antis, behind the pillars of 


No. 21. 



Throne-room, Teheran. 


which, but only removed a few feet from the edge of 
the stylobate, is placed the throne, a permanent 
erection, supported partly by human figures (statues), 
partly by lions, and griffins, and sphinxes. On this 
the king sits on state occasions, while the courtiers 
and the military defile before him, but without their 
ascending to the platform, which is reserved for the 
select and privileged few, who stand around the 
throne as their habitual post of honour. 

Such a throne, I conceive, was erected in those 
porches, either temporarily or permanently, — most 
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probably the latter, and here the king sat in state on 
the great festivals of his court. 

Looking at the plans with the hint thus afforded 
us, we shall now be better able to understand the dis¬ 
position of the stairs leading up to the palaces than 
before; for with the throne erected in the porch, 
a stair leading directly to the front would have been a 
clumsy and inappropriate contrivance; but stairs, 
such as we find here, were admirably adapted to the 
ceremonial of an Eastern court where passing before 
the throne, whether merely for the purpose of bowing 
to him that sits on it, or of presenting a petition or 
a gift, was the daily and most important business of 
the thousands who lived on the monarch’s favour 
or trembled at his frown. 

For all this, the stairs and porches of these Perse- 
politan palaces are admirably adapted, both from their 
form and depth; more so, indeed, than those of any 
other Eastern palace I am acquainted with ; and the 
object of their facing the north is not only thus 
accounted for, but confirms the view here taken, for 
the one thing most to be feared was the rays of their 
burning sun. Here the difficulty was avoided with¬ 
out curtains or screens, which would have interfered 
with the splendour of the court and the general effect 
of the architecture; arranged, as I suppose them 
to have been, these throne porches certainly surpass 
in elegance and appropriateness any of those now 
found at Agfa or Delhi, or any I am acquainted 
with in Persia at the present day. 

Having now described all the buildings of which 
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any remains exist on the platform of Persepolis, Ave 
may revert to a question very often asked, but never 
yet satisfactorily answered,—Were these buildings 
palaces or temples ? — a difficulty, however, not 
peculiar to this place, as the same uncertainty exists 
in Egypt: in Thebes, for instance, where, according 
to our usual nomenclature, it is impossible to say 
whether the great buildings there, were properly 
speaking, mere places of worship or residences of the 
sovereigns. That the king did generally, if not 
always, reside within their walls seems nearly certain, 
and that all the great ceremonies and mistrations of 
government took place within these halls are facts 
that can scarcely be doubted; indeed, they seem at 
first sight to have been built almost wholly for these 
kingly purposes, whereas, on the other hand, the 
portion set apart for the image of the god, if there 
ever was one, or exclusively devoted to religious 
ceremonies, is so small and insignificant as scarcely 
to deserve notice in comparison to the rest; yet these 
buildings were as certainly temples, and the only 
ones, of the most theocratic religion the world ever 
knew, though, at the same time, they were the 
palaces of the most absolute kings of whom we have 
any record. To name, therefore, these palace-tem¬ 
ples or temple-palaces, as well as our Persepolitan 
buildings, we must redefine our words, and come to 
a clearer understanding of the terms we use, before 
we can explain what the buildings of which we are 
now treating really were. 

When wc speak of a Greek or Roman temple we 
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perfectly understand the term we use. It was a 
building simple in plan and outline, meant to 
contain an image of the god to whom it was dedi¬ 
cated, and wholly devoted to the religious ceremonies 
connected with the prescribed worship of that deity. 
A Christian church, in like manner, was in all ages a 
temple, wholly devoted to religious worship, without 
any secular use, — a hall, in short, where people may 
congregate to worship the great God himself, or the 
saint to whom it is dedicated, but with the distinct 
idea that it is the house of God, sacred to the 
purposes of religion, and the fit and proper place in 
which to offer up pi’ayer and sacrifice. 

In like manner, a palace in all the countries of 
Europe is, and has always been, merely a large house. 
It possesses the sleeping, eating, and state and festival 
apartments, which are found in the dwellings of all men 
of the middle, and even the lower classes, — larger, 
more numerous, and more splendid, of course, but 
dedicated to the same uses, and to them only. In 
modern times a king is only a chief magistrate; in 
the middle ages he was a leader; and neither Greece 
or Rome ever had kings in the Asiatic sense of the 
word, at least certainly not after Rome ceased to be 
Etruscan*, or in other words, Asiatic, in her form 
of government. In Persia, however, and indeed 
throughout the East, the king is an essential and 
principal part of all forms of government, and vir¬ 
tually, also, the chief priest of his people, and head 

* Rex Anius, rex idem hominum Phoebique sacerdos. Virgil, JEn. 
iii. 80. 
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of the religions of his country. We should have a 
far more distinct idea of the Eastern kingly offices 
and functions in ancient days if we called him Caliph 
or Pope instead of king, and were it not that with 
us the latter title is applied to only one potentate 
on earth, and we can scarcely understand the idea of 
there being, or having been another, the term is just 
such a one as would correctly define that union of 
temporal and spiritual power which we find united 
in the Persian monarch; and at the same time, as a 
necessary corollary, the term basilica, in its original 
Roman sense, would as correctly describe the build¬ 
ings we have been examining at Persepolis. 

The actual dwelling places of the king they cer¬ 
tainly were not, nor is there any trace on the plat¬ 
form of such a range of apartments as would have 
suited a hareem, which, without going further than 
the book of Esther, we know was possessed by the 
very king who built all the principal edifices here. 
Neither in Assyria, nor indeed in Asia, from the 
earliest day to the present hour, did there ever exist a 
palace without a range of private and secluded apart¬ 
ments, which virtually form the dwelling of the 
sovereign; but there neither is a trace of such a 
thing here, nor is there room for it on the principal 
platform. If it stood here at all it must have been 
on the lower southern terrace; but from that being 
so much overlooked, it is very improbable that it 
should have been there, and I am far more inclined 
to think it stood on the plain to the southward of the 
platform, or perhaps even more probably at Istakr. 
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If, however, these buildings were not palaces ac¬ 
cording to our usual acceptation of the term, still less 
were they temples; for as Herodotus told us long 
ago, “ The Persians have neither images, nor temples, 
nor altars; these they consider unlawful, and impute 
folly to those that make them.” * It is true, that 
both before and after this time,—in Assyria at least,— 
the planets, which were the principal objects of their 
adoration, were symbolised under strange chimeral 
forms ; but during the earlier stages of the existence 
of the Persians as a nation, they adhered to the 
purer forms of Sabasanism, which abhorred the idea of 
representing God under a human form, or of ascrib¬ 
ing to him human wants, or a human will. When 
the Persian worshipped he stood in the virtual 
presence of his god, and saw with his eyes the actual 
object of his adoration. He could not conceive that 
the sun, or the moon, or the planets, which he daily 
saw dwelling in heaven, could reside on earth in 
houses built by human hands, or that any particular 
spot of earth could be more sacred to them than 
another, for they shone alike everywhere and on all; 
and so of the elements; the earth, fire, air, and water, 
were everywhere, and in all places they were equally 

sacred; the Persian could worship everywhere,_ 

best, however, in the open air, and best of all on 
the highest places, whence the heavenly orbs could 
be most easily and longest seen; and these places 
therefore, if any, from the frequency of^their being 


* Lib. i. ch. 121. 
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applied to this purpose, became, to a certain extent, 
sacred to the purposes of worship. 

In the open country it was the hill-tops; in towns 
the roof of every man’s house was his praying place. 
In palaces too it was the roof ; and if we may argue 
from what was found at Persepolis, a stage or talar 
raised above the roof. But still, neither here nor 
elsewhere does the roof seem to have been erected 
solely for this purpose, nor the building below it 
dedicated wholly to religion; but it seems only to 
have been so used from the accident of its being the 
highest place, and consequently the one most fitted 
for this form of worship. 

Did we know more of the habits of the Persian 
kings, we might perhaps be able to explain all the 
peculiarities of their edifices; unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, we are as yet singularly ignorant on this 
subject, the notices in the Greek historians being 
meagre and unsatisfactory on this point, and even the 
Zend Avesta can hardly be taken as describing any¬ 
thing we can certainly identify with what we find 
here; nor do I know of any single passage in Persian 
history that is of much use to us, unless it be the 
following one from the Dabistan,— a modem work, it 
must be confessed, but in this instance it is quot¬ 
ing from the Akhtaristan, an older work, that has 
perished. 

After describing the images under which the seven 
planets are symbolised, — for which we must look to 
Assyria, as no trace of an image is found here, nor 
any representation in the bassi relievi which could 
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lead us to suppose that any such ever existed, — he 
goes on to say, “ There was a city called the Royal 
Abode *, or Sarai, facing which are seven temples; ” 
alluding, I think almost certainly, to Persepolis, as 
he refers more distinctly to it again a little further 
on as “ Haftsur, or Seven Ramparts, in Istakr of 
Persia.” f “ On each day of the week, in the dress 
appropriated to each planet., the king exhibited him¬ 
self from a lofty tabsar , or window, fronting the 
temple of the planet, whilst the people in due order 
and arrangement offered up their prayers. For 
example, on Sunday, or Yakshambah, he showed 
himself clad in a yellow kaba, or tunic of gold tissue, 
wearing a crown of the same metal set with rubies 
and diamonds, covered with many ornaments of gold 
from the tabsar, the circumference of which was 
embossed with similar stones. Under this window 
the several ranks of military were drawn out in due 
gradation, until the last line took post in the kas- 
hudzar, or ample area, in which were posted soldiers 
of the lowest order. When the king issued forth 
like the sun from the orient of the tabsar, all the 
people prostrated themselves in adoration, and the 
monarch devoted himself to the concerns of mankind. 
The tabsar is a place of observation in a lofty 
pavilion, which the princes of Hindostan call Jah- 
rokah, or lattice window. On the other days the 
king appeared with similar brilliancy from the other 

tabsars. In like manner, on the great festivals the 

« 

* I quote from the translation of the Dabistan, by Shea and Troyer. 
Paris, 1843, p. 42., et seq. 

t Idem % p. 48. 
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king went in choice garments to the temples of the 
several images, and on his return seated himself in 
the tabsar, facing the image of the planet, or having 
gone to the Rozistan, or Dadistan, devoted himself to 
the affairs of state. The Rozistan was a place which 
had no tabsar, where the king seated himself on the 
throne, his ministers standing around in. due grada¬ 
tion. 

“ The Dadistan was the hall of justice where, when 
the king was seated, no one was prevented from 
having access to him : so that the king first came 
to the tabsar, then to the Rozistan, and lastly to the 
Dadistan.” 

A little further on, he says: “In front of each 
temple was a large fire-temple, so that there were 
seven in all, namely, Kaiwan-azar (Saturn), Hormuz- 
azar (Jupiter), Bahram-azar (Mars), Har-azar (Sun), 
Nahid-azar (Venus), Tir-azar (Mercury), and Mah- 
azar (Moon) ; so that each fire-temple was dedicated 
to one of the seven planets, and in these they burnt 
the proper perfumes.” 

This passage must not, of course, be too literally 
understood, as it is an abstract, not a copy, by a 
modem author, from an older work, describing usages 
with which the former was unfamiliar, and buildings 
he never saw; and it is, therefore, more than pro¬ 
bable that he misapprehended the use of some of the 
terms used, and evidently tries to assimilate them 
to rites which existed in Hindostan in his day (the 
seventeenth century). 

Taking it, however, as it stands, it seems to be, 
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a singularly correct description of Persepolis, with its 
buildings, and the uses to which they were applied. 

The tabsar he describes from what he saw, and 
which may now be seen in the palaces of Agra and 
Delhi, as an enclosed and covered balcony. No 
trace of any such, however, exists at Persepolis, nor 
from the colonnaded forms of the buildings could 
any such be used there; but the canopy that covers 
the king’s head, on the sculptures (as, for instance, 
woodcut No. 20.), exactly represents such a shade, as 
the meaning of the word, as well as the description 
in the text, would require ; and I have no doubt but 
that the tabsar was an erection on the roofs or talars 
of the palaces, where the kings of Persia worshipped 
the planets, or Avere Avorshipped by their subjects. 

The Rozistan Avould thus be the central hall of 
these basilicas, if that Avere used for state purposes at 
all, and not merely, as I have suggested above, a 
crypt constructed to elevate and sustain the roof and 
its accompaniments. If it Avere so, the great front 
porch Avould be the Rozistan, and the square distyle 
hall the Dadistan; but if, on the contrary, Ave assume 
the central hall to have been so used, the porch, Avith 
its throne, becomes the Dadistan,—which, I confess, 
seems to me to be the most probable mode of looking 
at it. The distyle halls are in this case only men¬ 
tioned in the text as fire temples; a distinction, 
however, which would by no means militate against 
the idea of their having been used as justice halls as 
before suggested ; for all these buildings seem to 
have been applied to what is by us considered the 

o 
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double purpose of secular government and religious 
worship, but which, as I have tried to explain above, 
was in Persia only two aspects of one and the same 
thing, and it is only possible to understand these 
buildings, by bearing in mind that they were both 
temples and secular buildings, and none of them ex¬ 
clusively devoted to either of these purposes. 

There were, too, if I mistake not, exactly seven of 
them — at least there are certainly six halls or 
palaces, and if the mound of ruins, between the 
palace and hall of Xerxes, covers one, which it almost 
certainly does, there is exactly the number required, 
and no more. It seems also to have been a fact that 
each of these buildings had before it a square edifice 
answering the above description of a fire-temple. It 
is true we only find the remains of four of these now, 
but there almost certainly was a fifth in front of Dari¬ 
us’s palace, and the south-eastern and south-western 
edifices, which are the only ones without this adjunct, 
are in themselves so incomplete, that we should not 
be surprised at these adjuncts having disappeared. 

These arrangements seem to have prevailed in the 
East down to very recent times. Thus we learn from 
Ferishtah, that Humaiyun shah (1531—1556) caused 
seven halls of audience to be built, in which he 
received persons according to their ranks. The first 
called the palace of the moon, was set apart for am¬ 
bassadors, messengers, and travellers. In the second, 
called the palace of Utarid (Venus), civil officers and 
persons of that description were received, and there 
were five other palaces for the five remaining planets. 
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In each of these buildings he gave public audi¬ 
ences, according to the planet of the day. * 

At Futtehpore Sicri his illustrious son, Akbar, 
built, or intended to build, a series of the same sort; 
but the palace is now so ruined f, that it is not easy 
to restore its plan. In neither of those instances, 
however, could these halls be called temples or 
religious edifices. Humaiyun, at least, was a good 
mussulman, and though his son indulged in a few 
religious vagaries, it was not on the side of super¬ 
stition he erred. The prevailing idea throughout 
seems to have been separate halls for separate pur¬ 
poses, some more honourable than others, and giving 
by their different names and usages some variety to 
the general monotony of Eastern ceremonial. 

Be this as it may, I trust the above is sufficient to 
show that these buildings were not palaces, if by 
that word we mean royal residences, still less were 
they temples, if by that we mean places wholly 
dedicated to the worship of the Supreme Being; nor 
do I know any word by which they can be correctly 
described. Basilica is perhaps the best, if we use it 
in a sense somewhat intermediate between the old 
Roman and more modern Christian meaning of it; 
as a great hall, where royal state, and the dispensa¬ 
tion of justice with the administration of the empire 
were combined with religious adoration; in the Ro- 

* See Brigg’s translation, vol. ii. p. 71. 

f Principally by the Company’s government selling (he stones of which 
the palaces arc built, at so much a maund, to any one who wants to 
build a house or repair a road! 
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man, the former was the principal object; in the latter, 
the religious character ultimately prevailed, to the 
total exclusion of the other; but it is between these 
two extremes that we must look for the true signifi¬ 
cance of the buildings we have just been describing. 

A more extended search through the Persian au¬ 
thorities (for which I am not qualified) might 
throw more light on this subject; but I hope what 
has been said above will suffice to explain the 
general form and arrangements of the edifices that 
once existed on the great terraces of Persepolis, and 
also to define, as nearly as is requisite in a work so 
purely architectural as this is, the general purposes 
to which they were applied. To go beyond this 
would require a disquisition on the religion of the 
ancient Persians, which would be totally out of place 
here, even if I were competent to undertake it, which 
I am not. If, however, I have rendered the buildings 
more intelligible than they were, I shall have assisted 
to clear the ground for those who are better qualified, 
and who will I hope will supply the deficiency. 

The whole of this subject will be better understood 
when we have examined the Ninevite palaces, and are 
able to grasp the whole subject. I shall not, there¬ 
fore, say anything more regarding it at present; but 
before leaving this part of the country it will be 
requisite to say a few words regarding the remains at, 
Istakr and Passargadae. It is true they are of singu¬ 
larly little interest when compared with such edifices 
as those which exist on the platform of Persepolis, 
hut they are a necessary complement to the subject, 
and must not, therefore, be overlooked. 
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PART I, —SECTION II. 

ISTAKR AND PASSARGADE. 

Notwithstanding the light that has been thrown 
on the matter by recent explorations, considerable 
confusion still exists with regard to the comparative 
geography of this corner of Persia, owing to the con¬ 
tradictions and misstatements found in the Greek 
and Roman writers, who mention the sites of Per- 
sepolis and Passargadse. That this confusion should 
arise is by no means to be wondered at, when we 
recollect that not one of the authors, whose works 
we now possess, ever visited the spot; so that it is no 
wonder they should confound two towns not twenty 
miles apart in a direct line*, and only thirty miles 
distant by the tortuous road that connects them. In 
our own day it is a favourite theory that Khorsabad 
and Nimroud, though twice as far apart as Persepolis 
and Passargadse, were only parts of one city; and 
we should not, therefore, feel surprised that the 
Greeks should confound these two, which, besides 
their proximity, had the same, or nearly the same 
name; the one being only a Greek translation of the 
other. For none of the Greeks mention the name 
of Istakr, by which alone it is known to the native 
historians. 

It would require a chapter very mueh longer than 


* 20,000 metres, according to Flandin and Coste’s survey. 
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would at all suit this work, to say all that could 
be said on this subject: I shall therefore content 
myself by merely stating the results arrived at, with 
such explanation as may seem requisite to render 
them intelligible. 

The native historians of Persia all ascribe an im¬ 
mense antiquity to their favourite Istakr. The 
Dabistan tells us it was here that Mahabad, the 
founder of the Mahabadian dynasty, erected his first 
altar, an innumerable number of thousands of years 
before the Christian era, and built a Kabah,—of which 
more hereafter. To descend, however, to more rea¬ 
sonable times, it does appear that in Cyrus’s time 
there was a “Persian city,”* where he first raised 
the standard of revolt; and the subsequent events 
of the campaign against Astyages point to this as 
the spot where it stood f; for it would seem that 
Cyrus advanced one day’s march to meet the enemy 
coming from Ecbatana, and that the decisive battle 
took place on the plain of Mourgaub, which is the 
only spot where Cyrus could draw out his forces so 
as to check the advance of the Medes and cover the 
city, besides securing himself a safe retreat in the 
event of a defeat. It also perfectly explains the 
story of the women of the city urging their sons and 
husbands back to the fight when discouraged by the 
first success of the Medes. J 

* Justin., i. 6. 

f See woodcut No. 2., which must be referred to as explanatory of 
what follows* 

J Justin, loc. cit,; Plutarch de Virt. Mulier.; Vita Alexandri; and 
Aenophon, Cyr., viii. 37. 
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In memory of his victory, Cyrus allowed his camp 
to become petrified into a city,—by a process fre¬ 
quently taking place at this day in the East, but 
more especially in India,—calling it Passargadse, or the 
town or village of the Persians; and here are found 
his tomb and the remains of his palace and other 
buildings at the present day. It is here that Arrian 
places the palace burnt by Alexander, and with the 
additional confirmation that after narrating how the 
conqueror visited the tomb of Cyrus on his return 
from India, he adds, “ He then returned to the royal 
palace of the Persian monarchs, which he had before 
laid in ashes,” * speaking of it as if close to the tomb. 
Nor can it be said that Arrian was ignorant of the 
distinction between the two cities, for the very next 
chapter opens with the words, “ While Alexander 
tarried at Passargadaa and Persepolis, he began,” &c. 
In all this, however, he is contradicted by Strabo, 
who says that it was at Persepolis that the palace 
was burnt, and that thence Alexander wefit to Pas- 
sargadae. 

In this, as in other instances, the confusion between 
the two cities is so complete that it will be only from 
the existing remains that the disputed question can 
be settled. In the present instance I should feel in¬ 
clined to suppose Arrian correct, not only from his 
being generally a better authority, but because there 
is no evidence of fire at Persepolis, nor any sign of 
its having been so completely ruined as CurtiusJ 
and other authors would lead us to suppose. 

* Arrian, Alex. Ex., yi. c. 30. 

t Strabo, p. 730. 

o 4 


l Cnrtius, v. 7. 
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Be this as it may, as T said before, it appears that 
Darius removed the principal seat of government 
from the sacred, but inconvenient situation of Passar- 
gadaa to the old capital of Istakr, or, at least, to its 
immediate neighbourhood; for Persepolis may, with¬ 
out any great stretch of imagination, be considered 
as a southern suburb of Istakr, and it is possible 
that in his time and that of his successors, the suburb 
may have been considered the principal quarter of 
the city; but after the destruction of the Persian 
monarchy by Alexander, it appears to have shrunk 
back to its original locality. Thus allowing it a 
duration of less than two centuries, which may 
account for its remains being so completely obli¬ 
terated, while the mounds of Istakr so clearly point 
out its site and dimensions. 

It was still called Persepolis when attacked by 
Antiochus (n. c. 164), and was sufficiently large 
and powerful to resist and expel that king when 
he attempted to storm the Temple after he had 
gained possession of the city. * After this we hear 
no more of it by this name, though Istakr is men¬ 
tioned by almost all the Persian geographers and 
historians, as not only the most ancient but as 
the largest city of Persia, down to the time of the 
Mahomedan invasion; even then it must have been a 
powerful city, for it successfully resisted one of 
Omar’s generals in 639, and forced him to retreat 
with considerable loss. Five years afterwards, how¬ 
ever, when the cause of its country was desperate, it 


* 2 Maccabees, ix. 2. 
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yielded by capitulation to the Moslems. But again, 
in 648, the inhabitants of Istakr rebelled, slew 
their Arab governor, and reasserted their independ¬ 
ence, but in vain. With the rest of Persia, they 
were forced to submit to the energy and enthusiasm 
of the new race of conquerors. The city, however, still 
remained the capital of the district, and a large and 
important place down to a comparatively recent 
period. We might, therefore, naturally expect that 
the native historians would furnish us with some 
authentic particulars regarding a city they knew and 
saw; and that from their writings we might be able 
to glean something that would throw light on the 
various questions that arise in examining the ruins. 
Unfortunately, however, this is not the case. Sir 
William Ouseley has carefully examined all the pas¬ 
sages that are known to bear on this point, and the 
result of his inquiry, added to what has been done in 
this direction before and since, is meagre in the 
extreme. With them all, Jemshced and Solomon play 
as important a part in the foundation of the city as 
the Devil and Julius Ctcsar do in the building of 
castles in England; and when descending a little 
more to particulars, they ascribe the erection of the 
Chehil Minar, and generally of the buildings of 
Istakr, to a Queen Homai*, or Humai, who was as 
great a builder with the Persian writers as Semira- 
mis was with the ancient Assyrians. Indeed, the 

* I follow principally Mirkond in this narrative; but all the historians 
are nearly coincident as to the principal facts of the'case. D’Herbelot has 
also been consulted, in voce Homai; according to this latter authority she 
built Semrem, or Semiramis. 
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similarity of the history of these two queens is so 
great that it may not be uninteresting to dwell 
longer on the adventures of the former, than the 
intrinsic merit of her story would otherwise justify. 

According to the Persian historians, Homai was the 
daughter of Behmen (Artaxerxes Longimanus), who 
succeeded directly to his father, Gustasp (Darius 
Hystaspes), to the exclusion of Isfendiar, who must be 
meant for Xerxes, though he is said never to have 
ascended the throne, but was killed in a duel with 
Rustam, during his father’s lifetime. 

After Behmen had reigned 120 years, finding 
himself on the point of death, he superseded the 
rightful heir to the throne in favour of a son with 
whom his daughter was enceinte to him at the time. 
She, however, being ambitious of rule, exposed her 
child, to whom she was left guardian, in an ark on 
the Araxes, taking care, however, to place some 
valuable jewels, and other marks of identity, in the 
frail bark with her infant. The child was rescued 
by a miller, or, according to some accounts, a fuller, 
from his perilous situation, and brought up by him. 
Like all fabulous royal infants, however, he soon 
showed himself superior to his apparent condition, 
and joining the army with which his mother was 
waging successful war against Room — Greece, — he 
so distinguished himself, that she was led to inquire 
into his origin and parentage, and finding out that it 
was her own son, she resigned in his favour, after a 
reign of thirty-two years. He was known as Darab, 
possibly Darius No thus, and was succeeded by Dara, 
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the Darius conquered by Alexander, the intermediate 
reigns being omitted. 

So uniform is the account given of this Queen 
Homai, that if we were as dependent on native 
historians as Ctesias was, we should be forced to 
admit her history, and believe in her works as firmly 
as he did in those of Serniramis. Fortunately, in 
this instance, the contemporary testimony of the 
Greeks enables us to reject the whole story of Homai 
as utterly fabulous; and till some more authentic 
testimony can be adduced in their favour, we may 
also regard the stories of Serniramis and Nitocris in 
the same manner. The curious point, however, is 
that all the great buildings, and indeed all the great 
acts in the country should be ascribed to three 
queens, regarding whose existence the monuments 
are entirely silent, and this in a country where it is 
extremely doubtful if ever a queen reigned at all, 
and where, if we may trust the sculptures, women 
were wholly excluded from any share in public 
affairs. 

As the authorities which ascribe the building of 
the edifices at Persepolis, and especially the Chehil 
Minar, to Queen Homai, have been collected together 
by Sir William Ouseley in his travels in Persia *, I 
shall not attempt to repeat them here, nor quote 
more than one, which seems to throw some additional 
light on the matter: it is in the Nizam al Tuarick 
of Cazi Beizavi.f In the history of Queen Homai we 

« 

* Travels in Persia, by Sir W. Ouseley, vol. ii. p. 303., et seq. 
f Idem, p. 371.; see also p, 391., et passim . 
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read, “ as some traditions relate, she built the Chehil 
Minareh, or hall of forty columns, and a great man¬ 
sion that stood in the midst of Istakr, and which 
the Moselmans converted into a mesjid or mosque, 
and this mosque is at the present time (the thirteenth 
century) fallen to decay.” The latter part of this 
sentence certainly does not refer to any building on 
the platform, as there is no vestige of a tradition that 
any of them were ever so used, but it fits exactly to 
the building called the Hareem of Jemsheed, which, as 
I before mentioned, is the one building at Istakr that 
can claim an Achsemenian origin. Its pillars certainly 
do belong to the age of Xerxes, and the only question 
is, were they stolen from Persepolis, either by the 
Arsacidm or by the Mahomedans, to build a mosque ? 
The latter is by no means an improbable theory, as 
all the earlier mosques in India are built with pillars 
taken from Hindoo remains; and I would adopt it 
if I were not inclined to believe that it really is the 
residence, or at least a residence of the Achmmenidae. 
The building, however, is too much ruined to enable 
us to predicate this with certainty, though the plans 
of the foundations, as far as they have been published*, 
bear so strong a similarity with' the masonry at 
Persepolis, that if they are to be depended upon, 
they can leave very little doubt on the subject. The 
thickness of the walls, between eleven and twelve 
feet, being almost conclusive on the subject. 

As far as its plan can be now traced, the building 


* Flandin and Coste, pi. 58.; Texier, pi. 137. 
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was a square of above 250 feet each way; one angle, 
however, the south-eastern, is cut off, which destroys 
its regularity; and the nine pillars, whose founda¬ 
tions can now be traced,—one only is standing,—are 
so irregularly spaced that it cannot for a moment be 
confounded with the temple-like buildings on the plat¬ 
form, with which it has no affinity whatever except 
in the form of its masonry and details. So that al¬ 
together, if a building of the Achajmenidae, it must 
be considered as a residence, or at all events a build¬ 
ing erected for a totally different purpose from that to 
which those wei*e dedicated which stood on the plat¬ 
form. For myself, I cannot help looking on it as 
the hareem or dwelling we miss among the more 
monumental remains we have just been examining. 

Besides some traces of the walls that surrounded 
the city and of the mounds that they enclose, there is 
only one other important ruin in Istakr, the remains 
of one of the city gates *, — a building so monolithic 
in its character, and so simple and grand in its pro¬ 
portions, that it is impossible to ascribe it to any 
period subsequent to the days of the Achaemenidae; 
indeed, so simply grand is it that it might almost be 
supposed to be older, had we any knowledge of any 
race capable of executing such a work before their 
time; but as we know of none, we must be content 
for the present to ascribe it to them; and this, with the 
traditions and facts above stated, I think completes 
the evidence that this was a city of the Persians, at 


* Texier, pi. 137.; Flandin and Coste, pis. 59, 60. 
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the period we are now speaking of, but whether or 
not it was the one, whose name the Greeks translated 
into their own mellifluous sounds or not, is not so 
absolutely determined: my, own impression is, that 
it always was the city par excellence. Persepolis 
was the new town of Istakr, and Passargadae the royal 
residence of the Achasrnenidaj; perhaps also, as the 
cradle of their greatness, it remained the sacred and 
most holy spot, though Persepolis might be the favou¬ 
rite and most splendid of the royal cities. The old city, 
however, outlived its younger and more splendid 
progeny, and retained its greatness as a capital long 
after the time when the owl, according to the Eastern 
eclogue, chanted its dirge not only in the halls of 
Afrasiab, but in those of his conquerors, the proudest 
and the greatest of the dynasties of this land. 

As I mentioned before, the city of Istakr is situated 
in the gorge of a valley, just where it opens on the 
plain of Marvdasht, and between two mountains, no 

doubt the ha-frog opog of Diodo¬ 
rus, in the scarped face of the 
most northern of which are ex¬ 
cavated the tombs of Darius and 
those of his successors. Imme¬ 
diately in front of these tombs 
stands a small square building 
(No. 22.), remarkable for the 
peculiarity of its architecture, 
being unlike anything found at 
Persepolis, or, indeed, any where else; except, indeed, 
at Passargadaj, where a duplicate of it exists. It is 


No. 22. 



Kabahat Istakr. 
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about twenty-two feet square at the base, and thirty- 
five feet in height; at each corner is a pilaster, and 
the whole of the surface between them is ornamented 
by small projecting facets, like the ends of timbers; 
on one side only, at about half its height, is a small 
doorway, five feet by six, opening into a small apart¬ 
ment, about twelve feet square; on the other sides are 
two or four sunk panels, representing, apparently, 
false windows. The whole is roofed by two enormous 
slabs, presenting on their outer faces a Persian enta¬ 
blature, but, like all of their class, with the smallest 
possible degree of projection. 

These peculiarities render it interesting to the 
architect as a .singular and not unpleasing illustration 
of a style of decoration of which it is the only spe¬ 
cimen ; but it is hardly less so to the antiquary as an 
example of an ancient fire temple, which I believe 
there can be but little doubt that it is. Its central 
apartment Avas designed to contain the sacred fire, 
the traces of which it even now retains in its smoke- 
blackened roof, and for the security of Avhich it was 
provided Avith a massive stone door, whose traces are 
still seen on the pavement. * 

Besides this, I cannot help looking on it as either 
actually, or at least traditionally, being the fire 
temple, erected by Mahabad, and called “ Haftsur, in 
Istakr of Persia, where he erected a house, to 
which he gave the name of Abad, and Avhich at 
present is called the Kabah, and Avhich the inhabi 
tants of that country Avere commanded to hold in 

* In the above I have principally followed Ker Porter, p. 562., elseq. 
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reverence.” * This, the author of the Dabistan im¬ 
mediately afterwards confounds with the Kabah at 
Mekka; but not without reason, for they were both 
Sabaean fire-temples, and the images which Mahomed 
destroyed when he purified that at Mekka, were those 
of the planets, which were also worshipped here. 
Indeed, even to this hour, the black stone of the 
Kabah is considered the emblem of Saturn, to whom 
that Kabah was especially dedicated; whereas this 
one, as the Kabah of Zaratusht (Zoroaster), as 
the Ked Khuda f told Sir W. Ouseley it was, must 
have been dedicated to Ormuzd or Jupiter, and 
ought to be of an earthy colour, which I believe 
it in fact is. But the peculiarity of their forms, 
the position of their entrance, and general similarity 
of arrangement, added to what we know of their 
history, leaves, I think, very little doubt as to 
their being temples of the same primaeval religion. \ 
The Mekka one, however, may retain its old form; 
whereas, from the similarity that exists between this 
one and that at Passargadae, there is very little doubt 
but that it has been rebuilt, most probably by Darius, 
but on the old sacred spot, and in the old form. 

It probably was the propinquity of this sacred 
and time-honoured edifice, as well as that of the old 
capital, that induced Darius and his immediate suc¬ 
cessors to excavate their tombs in the rock that over- 

* Dabistan, translated by Shea and Troyer, vol. i. p. 48, 

f Travels, vol. ii. p. 299. 

J For the form and appearance of the Kabah at Mekka see AU Bey’s 
Travels, vol. ii. pis. 53, 54. and 56. 
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hangs it, and the same feeling may have induced the 
three last Achasmenidse to place their tombs in the 
rocks immediately behind Persepolis, when its fire- 
temples had acquired a little of that sanctity of age, 
which a hundred years of continuous sacrifice would 
bestow on them. 

I shall have occasion to return again to the subject 
of the Kabahs, when speaking of the Assyrian one 
represented on Lord Aberdeen’s black stone, of which 
a representation is given further on ; but, in the mean¬ 
while, may close this branch of my subject with a 
few remarks on the scanty remains of the ancient 
capital of Cyrus. 


PASSARGAD.E. 

From what we know of its history, as well as from 
existing remains, we are justified in assuming that 
Passargadse never was either so splendid as Per¬ 
sepolis, nor so populous as Istakr ; still its remains 
are far from being without interest, and as they 
almost all bear an inscription of Cyrus the Great, 
they are important to the elucidation of the subject 
of Persian antiquity. As I before mentioned, and as 
shown in woodcut No. 2., they are situated on an 
extensive and well-watered plain, about twenty miles 
in a direct line north-east from Persepolis. 

The principal ruin is a terrace of somewhat irre¬ 
gular shape (woodcut No. 23.), added to the western 
end of a small hill that rises from the plain to the 
northward of all the other remains. The western face, 

p 
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as at Persepolis, is the principal one, and rises to 
a considerable height; the other two slope off to 
where they join the hill, which they do on their 
eastern side, each face of the masonry measuring about 
260 feet. 


No. 23. 



Platform at Fassar^adae. 


The whole of the facing of this terrace is of the 
most carefully wrought ashlar work, rusticated 
throughout in a manner highly ornamental, in which 
it differs considerably from that at Persepolis, which, 
though massive and grand, is rude in comparison, 
the stones there being irregular in size, and the 
courses being no where horizontal. Here, on the 
contrary, the whole is of 'the character represented 
in the annexed woodcut (No. 24.), being carefully ex¬ 
ecuted throughout. This style occurs every where 
at Jerusalem, particularly in the substructure of the 
Temple; and sometimes, but rarely, in Greece; but 
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no where, that I know of, is there so extensive and 
beautiful a specimen of it as here. 

No vestige of a building now remains on the 
platform; yet I think it scarcely admits of a doubt 

No, 24. 



Elevation of Masonry at Pasaargadae. 


but that it once supported at least one edifice, similar 
to those of Persepolis, most probably a tetrastyle hall, 
somewhat similar in dimensions to that of Darius, 
but with walls of brick like those of the Hall of 
Xerxes, and pillars of wood, like most of the other 
edifices at Persepolis; so that its disappearance may 
be easily accounted for, without going beyond the 
examples we have been examining. 

If we may trust Plutarch*, it was at Passargadae 
that the ceremony of the inauguration of the Persian 
monarchs took place; and it is only, I conceive, in 
such an edifice that such a ceremony could take 
place, more Persarum. Indeed, looking *at it, either 


* Vita Artoxerxis, 
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by itself, or in conjunction with the ruins around it, 
it seems almost impossible to escape the conviction 
that this was the “high place,” where Cyrus wor¬ 
shipped, and where, afterwards, his successors were 
clothed with the <ttoAij or rude garment he had worn 
before he became a king. 

At some little distance to the southward of this, 
are the remains of a kabah, or fire-temple, in almost 
every respect exactly similar to the one at Istakr 
just described. This one, however, is much more 
ruined than the other is. 

About a quarter of a mile to the southward of this 
is a square pier, marking the site of an edifice, whose 
plan can no longer be traced, and is therefore only 
remarkable for its monolithic dimensions, and for 
its bearing the short and pithy inscription in t.hi*ee 
languages which is inscribed on more than half the 
number of edifices situated on this plain: it simply 
says: “ I am Cyrus the King, the Achaemenian.” 

About the same distance, again, towards the south¬ 
east, is another ruin, whose general dimensions, how¬ 
ever, can even now be traced with tolerable exact¬ 
ness. It is of a quadrangular form, about 150 feet 
by 130. Three piers, similar to the one last de¬ 
scribed, mark the position of its walls with tolerable 
certainty ; one of which bears an inscription identical 
with the one above quoted. But the most remark; 
able object here is a solitary pillar, that seems to 
stand in the centre of a court-yard or apartment, — a 
plain cylindrical shaft, without either visible base or 
Capital, nearly fifty feet in height, composed of four 
pieces of marble. 
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Its height being so disproportioned to the size of the 
edifice, and its being so utterly alone, almost force on 
us the conviction that it was monumental, and not 
meant to support a roof. Were either the inscription 
above quoted or any other engraved on it, I should 
say there was no doubt about the matter, so similar 
is it in every respect to the l&ts set up by Asoka in 
India, a couple of centuries later, to bear his edicts. 
The absence, however, of an inscription of any sort is 
puzzling. May it not, however, have been a monu¬ 
mental pillar in the outer court of the palace, on 
which the edict of the day was painted, or printed 
in some ephemeral manner, to admit of its being 
changed ? 

Be this as it may, if the palace which Alexander 
burnt was at Passargadae this is the only ruin that can 
lay claim to that “ bad eminence ; ” for as far as we 
can judge, it was a residence, and the only building 
that could have been a dwelling and feasting palace 
among those that remain. It being also almost 
exactly in the midst of the city, like the Hareem of 
Jemsheed at Istakr, inclines me very much to look on 
this as the royal residence of Cyrus the Great, but 
whether it was the one distinguished by Alexander’s 
folly is not so easily determined. 

The next ruin to the southward and eastward was 
apparently a hall, 150 feet by 80, supported by two 
rows of pillars down the centre, of which, however, 
only the bases, or rather substructures, now remain, 
and the whole is so completely ruined^ and at the 
saine^time so. very unlike anything we find among 
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the more perfect remains at Persepolis, that it is 
almost in vain to speculate on what was either its 
form or destination. Immediately outside of it, how¬ 
ever, is a pier fifteen feet in height, on which is 
sculptured the figure of a man with four wings, and 
on his head a strange symbolical group of almost 
purely Egyptian design, and over this the usual 
inscription, “ I am Cyrus the King, the Achsemenian,” 
but whether it was meant to embody his Ferouher, or 
spirit, or some other sacred personification, is by no 
means clear at present; nor will it be till we know 
more than we now do of the mythology of these 
regions, that we shall be able to determine either 
what or whom this strange mythical figure was 
meant to represent, nor does it much concern our 
present subject that we should stop here to inquire. 

By far the most interesting of the remains, however, 
on the Passargadaean plain is the tomb of the founder 
of the city and empire. Though there is now no 
ancient inscription on the building, the account of it 
given by Arrian, and the incidental notices elsewhere, 
leave, I think, no doubt whatever, but that this is 
“the small house with a roof” that stood in the 
royal garden at Passargadte *, and contained the 
mortal remains of the great Cyrus. 

The annexed woodcut (No. 25.) will give a general 
idea of its form. The pyramid- on which it stands is 
forty-five feet by forty-two at the base, and consists 
of seven irregular courses of stone (are the seven 
symbolical of the planets ?), the height of which is 
eighteen feet. On this is situated the small house, 

* Arrian, lib. vL cap 29. 
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twenty-one feet by seventeen and a half outside, the 
centre of which is occupied by a cell ten feet six 

No. 25. 



Tomb of Cyrus 


inches by seven feet, which once contained the golden 
coffin, the bed, the cloak, and other royal robes and 
regalia of Cyrus. The whole is surmounted by a 
pedimcnted roof, similar to that of a Greek temple in 
miniature; and around the whole there once stood a 
range of columns, though for what purpose, or what 
they supported, is now by no means apparent. 

The direct written evidence is so strong that this 
was the tomb of Cyrus, that it scarcely admits of a 
doubt, while the negative evidence, derived from its 
style, is almost equally conclusive, for it certainly 
was a building of the age of the Achtemenidae, and 
certainly a tomb; and as every other building of 
importance on this plain belongs to Cyrus, % as we know 


* Justin., i. 9. 
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from the inscriptions, this cannot well be anything 
else but his tomb. 

Still, it is so peculiar, so different from the mode 
of sepulture adopted by his successors, that it re¬ 
quires all this evidence to convince us that it really 
was so; for as yet we are not familiar with any 
people who buried their dead on the tops of pyra¬ 
mids. The Egyptians, the typical pyramid-builders, 
placed them either below these structures or in their 
very inmost centre; and though the Indian monarchs 
in after ages did something of the sort, it was more 
like a tradition of this than a fact. As for instance, 
in the great pyramid that covers the tomb of Ackbar 
at Secundra, there is a false tomb on the summit of 
the edifice; but the real tomb and the body lie in a 
vault under the very centre of the pyramid. 

It is of course to Mesopotamia that we must look 
for the solution of this riddle, and if it is true that 
Nitocris was buried over the gateway at Babylon, 
and if the Birs Nimrod was the tomb of Nebuchod- 
nazar, we may understand that such may have been 
the royal mode of sepulture in those parts, and 
applying this again, I think there cannot be much 
doubt but that the three upper chambers found by 
Layard to the southward of the oldest palace at 
Nimroud were sepulchral; their position is so like this, 
and their disposition, on an enlarged scale, so similar 
to that of Darius’s tomb at Naksh-i-Rustam, as shown 
in woodcut No. 8. Further researches will of course 
be required to settle these questions, but we are on 
the vefge of solving them all. In the meantime, how¬ 
ever, were it not for the direct testimony of Arrian 
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as to the body being found and seen by Alexander, I 
should feel very much inclined to suspect it still lay 
safe and sound beneath the foundation here, and that 
all he saw or opened was the cenotaph, or false toinb 
of the founder. 

Attached to the tomb, and near it, Arrian tells us 
there “ was built a small house for the Magi who 
had the keeping of the tomb.” It could not, how¬ 
ever, be so very small, as they had a sheep allowed 
them daily, besides bread and flour, for their main¬ 
tenance. And as Ker Porter suggested, I think 
there can be but little doubt but that this small house 
is the edifice now known as the caravanserai, the sub¬ 
structure of which is evidently old and of Achae- 
menian date, though all the superstructure has 
evidently been rebuilt and modernised since the 
Mahomedan times. It well deserves, however, a 
more careful examination than has yet been bestowed 
upon it; for if I mistake not it is the oldest authentic 
remains that exist of a priestly monastery, and a 
knowledge of its arrangements would throw consider¬ 
able light on those of the Buddhist Viharas of India; 
which, if not copied from those of the Magi, were at 
least similar buildings applied to similar purposes, 
and a knowledge of one must assist us in understand¬ 
ing the other. 

I have now, I believe, mentioned all the remains of 
the Achaemenian dynasty now found in this part of 
Persia; and I hope I have made their forms and destina¬ 
tions more intelligible than it was possible for others 
to do before. There are still some points that admit 
of further elucidation from the examination of As- 
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Syrian remains; to these I will revert in the sequel, 
as they belong to that part of the subject which 
follows, and which will occupy the remaining part of 
this volume. 


PART I_SECTION III. 

JERUSALEM. 

Before commencing the description of the Nineyite 
remains it will serve to illustrate what is to follow 
if we turn aside a little to examine the buildings 
erected by Solomon in Jerusalem ; which, though not 
strictly belonging to our subject, are still so closely 
allied to it, that they throw not only considerable 
light on what has gone before, but at the same time 
receive back so clear a reflection from this side, that 
their forms and disposition become far more intelli¬ 
gible than evep-they were before. 

The epoch at which these buildings were erected 
falls about half way between that of the Median 
palace at Nimroud and that of Ninus at Khorsabad, 
and was not so far removed from that of the buildings 
at Persepolis, but that, considering the immutability 
of forms in the East, they may fairly be considered 
as illustrating one another by their juxtaposition. It 
is true, no doubt, that Jerusalem is situated beyond 
the confines of Assyria; but its inhabitants were so 
closely allied, both in blood and religion, as well as in 
all their habits and customs, that for most purposes 
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they may be considered as one people; and the inter¬ 
course between them was so frequent and constant 
during the whole period of their histories, that it is 
difficult to overrate the influence the one must have 
had on the other. 

Unfortunately, no temple has yet been exhumed in 
Assyria in a sufficiently perfect state to throw any 
light on that built by Solomon; for the only thing 
that can fairly be supposed to have been a temple is 
the platform and few fragments in the eastern angle 
of the Khorsabad mound; but this is so completely 
ruined, that literally not one stone remains upon 
another, and nothing remains by which it can be so 
restored as to render it of any use for our purposes 
of illustration. 

The case, however, is different when we turn to 
Persepolis and Passargadsc, where we meet with many 
points singularly illustrative of this most interesting 
building. The first is the form of the substructure, 
which is, as nearly as may be, identical with the 
platform that supports the buildings at these places, 
more especially at Passagardae, where the platform 
(woodcut No. 23.) occupies the declivity of a hill, 
exactly as the platform of Solomon’s Temple did, 
having one bold and broad face rising from the plain 
and two lateral ones sloping back till they meet the 
level of the hill.* The masonry too, as before re- 

* The dimensions of the platform of Solomon’s Temple in the time of 
Josephus was 600 feet square, whereas this one is less than half that, or 
about 260 feet each way. There is, however, an expression in Josephus 
which, if it may be depended upon, explains away even this discrepancy, 
for he says (Bel* Jud i. 21.), “ Herod rebuilt the Temple, and breasted up 
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marked, is singularly similar, as may be seen on 
comparing that represented in woodcut No. 24. 
with the engravings of any of the recent works on 
Jerusalem.* The platform at Persepolis was so much 
added to, and designed to support so many buildings, 
that the similarity is not so apparent, though the idea 
was the same. 

As the Temple itself was, notwithstanding its 
rfchnesp, one of the smallest ever dedicated to the 
Deity, we naturally turn to the smallest at Persepolis 
for our illustrations; but even if we thus choose the 
Palace of Darius for this purpose, it is still too large, 
being tetrastyle in antis, or with four pillars in its 
portico; whereas that at Jerusalem had only two. 
The width, however, of the porch at the latter place 
was only thirty feet, — twenty cubits, — while that 
at Persepolis was fi|ty, so that the intercolumniations 
were the same in both instances, and certainly no 
pillars exist anywhere so nearly resembling the cele¬ 
brated Jachin and Boaz as do those of the Per- 
sepolitan order represented in woodcut No. 15.; indeed, 
they are the only ones that render the chapiters of five 
cubits conceivable, and though they do not exactly 
correspond with those described in the Bible, they 
come so nearly to it, that the restoration from them 
is by no means an impossibility, which it is if we 

with a wall the area around it, so as to enlarge its area tef twice its former 
extent” If this were so, the Passargadsean platform was as like the Jewish 
one in extent as it was in style, in masonry, and in purpose, , 

X would expressly refer to Bartlett’s Walks about Jerue&lent afcd tp 
^Tipping’s Drawings, published with Dr. Traill’* tr&ridation otjftid? 
phus: the latter are the best I know of. ' .. , 
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refer to either classical or Egyptian types as the basis 
of our reasoning. 

At each end of this porch there certainly were at 
Jerusalem apartments corresponding in width with 
that of the cells that surrounded the Temple on three 
sides, and which consequently were the counterparts 
of the guard chambers at Persepolis. At Jerusalem, 
however, they seem to have been carried to a great 
height,—sixty cubits, while there is no appearance of 
this having been the case at Persepolis. The cells 
themselves have always been one of the most per¬ 
plexing points of the Temple at Jerusalem. They 
have puzzled me and every one else, till recent ex¬ 
ploration brought to light those surrounding the 
inner room of the palace. or temple of Darius, but 
they so exactly resemble them that there can now, I 
conceive, be little doubt of their actual existence and 
position. The squareness of the inner apartment is 
another characteristic of both styles, being universal 
at Persepolis, and strongly insisted upon both in the 
Bible, and by Josephus and the Talmudists. The 
only part of the Jewish temple we miss at Persepolis 
is the outer, chamber or pronaos, double the length 
of its width, which gave a more elongated form to 
the former than to the latter building; it does not 
seem to have been required for the purposes for 
which the Persian edifices were erected; they had no 
inner sanctum or holy of holies, and consequently no 
pronaos for less sacred purposes. 

There still remains to be noticed one^ most inter¬ 
esting peculiarity which hitherto has been so unin- 
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telligible to me, as to every one else, that it has been 
overlooked or misunderstood, but now becomes an 
essential part of the fabric; it is, that the Temple at 
Jerusalem had an upper story of wood—a talar, in 
short, erected over the lower one of stone. It is 
true the Bible does not mention this, but Josephus 
does, and with such circumstantial evidence to sup¬ 
port it, that I conceive there can be little or no 
doubt about it. 

He mentions it first in describing the Temple as 
built by Solomon, and after describing it as sixty 
cubits long, twenty broad, and sixty high, he says, 
“ on the top of this was another edifice of the same 
dimensions, so that the total altitude was 120 
cubits.” * I may, however, before proceeding further, 
repeat a remark I made in another work on the same 
subject,—that all Josephus’s measures in altitude are 
exaggerated, generally doubled, though his hori¬ 
zontal measurements may almost always be depended 
upon.f A little further on he mentions, “ the king 
had a curious contrivance for an ascent to the upper 
room over the temple by steps (or an inclined plane) 
in the thickness of the walls; for (he adds) it had no 
great door towards the east, as the lower house had, 
but small doors at the sides.” 

We next find that Zerubbabel’s temple was sixty 
feet lower than Solomon’s J; or, in other words, that 
the upper story was omitted. Was the talar con- 

* Josephus, Ant* Jud., lib. viii. 3. 2. 

f Topography of Ancient Jerusalem, by the Author, p. 4. et pqwm. 

$ Josephus, xv. 11.1. 
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sidered by the Persians a symbol of royalty, and 
consequently ordered to be omitted? The most 
pointed mention of it is, however, in the account of 
Herod’s temple, where it is said that “ the building 
was in length one hundred cubits, and in height 
twenty additional cubits, which, on the failure of the 
foundations, fell down, and this part it was that we 
resolved to raise again in the days of Nero.”* This 
has hitherto appeared so obscure that some editors 
have marked the passage with asterisks, to show that 
something was wanting to the sense; but if spoken 
of a talar, nothing can be more clear,—its footings 
failed and it fell, but without either interrupting the 
worship of the temple, or interfering with it in any 
way. 

The last mention of it is with reference to the 
repair above alluded to, where he says, “ that king 
Agrippa had, at a very great expense and with great 
trouble, brought thither such materials as were fit 
for the purpose, to raise the holy house twenty 
cubits higher, being pieces of timber very well worth 
seeing, both for their straightness and largeness; but 
the war coming on, John had them cut and prepared 
for building towers,” &c. f These passages, I think, 
leave no doubt but that what was here referred to 
was a timber erection twenty cubits high,—a talar, in 
short,—and exactly such as we find at Persepolis. 

What the object of the Jews was in erecting such 
a superstructure is by no means so evident, nor to 


* Josephus, xv. 11. 1. 


t Idem , Bel. Jud., v. 1.5. 
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what purposes they applied it; nor is it necessary to 
stop here to inquire into this, for it is sufficient for 
us to know that such an erection existed, thus nearly 
completing the identification in every point with the 
buildings we have just been examining at Persepolis, 
and showing in a satisfactory manner how the one 
may hereafter be made to illustrate the other, which 
they certainly do to a very considerable extent. At 
all events, I feel assured that till some Syrian or 
Assyrian temple is exhumed, it is to Persepolis only 
that we can look for any explanation of this singular 
but most interesting building. All analogies drawn 
from any Egyptian buildings have most singularly 
failed in this respect, and those derived from classical 
architecture only serve to show how men may de¬ 
ceive themselves on such a point. An Assyrian 
temple would of course be the best illustration, but 
till that is found the Persepolitan must suffice, and 
in fact leave very little to be desired. 

If we turn from the Temple to the House of Solo¬ 
mon we shall find that the buildings at Persepolis 
and Nineveh throw very considerable light on the 
arrangements of that palace, and that it, on the 
other hand, affords so valuable a commentary on 
what we find to the eastward, that I shall describe it 
somewhat more at length, and in doing so shall strive 
to combine the information derived from the Bible 
with what we find in Josephus; the former of course 
being in all cases the paramount authority: but it 
was written merely as a record of what all saw and 
knew, and, consequently, is frequently unintelligible 
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to us, who neither understand the style nor the value 
of the terms used; whereas the latter, trying to ex¬ 
plain to foreigners what he knew, but what he felt 
they did not understand, is far more explanatory and 
more easily intelligible to us, and forms a most valu¬ 
able commentary on the better but more obscure 
authority. 

The principal edifice in the palace was the Basilica, 
or House, of the Forest of Lebanon*, which, says 
Josephus, “ he built to receive the people, for hearing 
causes and determining suits, and made it capacious 
enough to receive a large body of men who might 
come together on judicial business.” It was one 
hundred cubits long, fifty broad, and thirty high, 
“ supported,” it is said, in the second verse of the 
description in the Bible, “on four rows of cedar 
pillars, and cedar beams upon the pillars:” the next 
verse enumerates, however, the whole number of 
pillars as “ forty-five, fifteen in a rowan arith¬ 
metical difficulty, out of which Josephus does not 
help us, and the Septuagint cuts across by chang¬ 
ing the first 4 into a 3. The biblical description 
then goes on to say, “ and there were windows in 
three rows, and light was against light in three 
ranks; and all the doors and posts were square with 
the windows, and light was against light in three 
ranks.” This is not very easily understood, and un- 

* As the whole of the information on which the following reasoning 
is founded is contained in 1 Kings, viii. 1—12., the end of the same 
chapter in the Septuagint, and in Josephus’s Antiquities, Jib. viii. cap. v. 
pp. 1,2., I shall not again refer to them, considering this note as sufficient. 

Q 
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fortunately the expression in Josephus does not help 
us, for his TpiyTwtpcus would seem to refer 

to a window divided into three parts rather than 
three rows of windows, which I take to be the true 
meaning; his describing, however, the roof as of the 
Corinthian order, throws considerable light on the 
matter, as he of course is not speaking of the order of 
the pillars but of the Corinthian, or, as it is sometimes 
called, Egyptian cecus,—a room with two or more 
ranges of Corinthian pillars on the floor, supporting 
a clerestory, ornamented with details of that order. * 


fig. 1 . No. 26. fig. 2. 



Diagram Sections of Solomon’s House 


* Though belonging to a long subsequent age, it may not be unin¬ 
teresting to mention here that the great stoa basilica of the Temple, as 
rebuilt by Herod, was a porch 600 feet in length by 105 in width, divided 
into three aisles by rows of Corinthian columns. The centre aisle, how¬ 
ever, of the stoa, which is what principally interests us here, was twice as 
high as the two side ones, and adorned with deep sculptures in wood. 
Whether it contained a clerestory or not is not mentioned; but the fact 
of this unequal elevation of different parts of the roof, instead of the 
whole being one flat as now usual in the East, or pedimented as in 
Greece, points to a form of architecture we find everywhere in ancient 
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The section of the building, therefore, probably was, 
if there were three rows of columns, like the diagram 
1., or with four, it may have been either like 2.or 3.; 
my own impression is, that it was almost certainly the 
last, and it is by no means improbable that the spaces 
between one range of columns were walled up or di¬ 
vided by screens (as shown on the left hand of fig. 3.), 
or some such devise ; so that though four ranges, or 
sixty pillars, supported the roof, only three ranges, 
or forty-five, stood free on the floor, Avhich would 
at once explain the apparent discrepancy in the text. 

What, however, principally interests us here, is 
to know that the roof of this great basilica was sup¬ 
ported by rows of cedar pillars about ten feet apart, 
in the direction of the length of the hall, and fifteen 
apart in a lateral direction if there were four rows, 
and eighteen apart if three: in this respect strongly 
resembling most of those of Persepolis and all those 
at Nineveh, as well as that at Ecbatana above referred 
to. The proportions of the hall were also about half 
way between those of Persepolis and Nineveh, for at 
the first-named city they were always square; here 
two squares, or twice the length of the breadth, was 
the proportion given; and at Nineveh, as we shall 
presently see, they were seldom under three squares 
in length. 

Attached to this hall was a porch of pillars fifty 
cubits in length and thirty in breadth. The Septua- 
gint says fifty square, but whether it was situated at 

times in Asia and in Egypt, but no where else that Pam aware of. For 
plan and further particulars of the porch, see Ancient Topography of 
Jerusalem, by the Author. 
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one end or in the centre of the longest side, is not 
quite clear; my own impression is, that it was at the 
end. Be this as it may, the next building mentioned 
is a “ porch of the throne where he might judge, even 
the porch of judgment, and it was covered with cedar 
from one side of the floor to the other.” 

To this description in the Bible Josephus adds some 
important particulars; he calls it a temple (vao$), 
and says “ it was placed opposite the porch above de¬ 
scribed, and that in this temple was a splendid hall 
supported by strong pillars, in which the king sat to 
administer justice.” Taking, however, these three build¬ 
ings as they stand, it will at once be perceived that 
we have the exact counterpart of the groups at 
Persepolis. First, an internal hall supported by pillars 
of wood or of stone; secondly, an external porch wider 
than its depth; and, lastly, a detached temple or gate of 
judgment, of which the four central pillars are always 
of stone at Persepolis, though it is probable that in 
most instances at that place those of the halls were 
of wood like this one at Jerusalem. 

After this both the Bible and Josephus mention 
the house of Pharaoh’s daughter, but without any par¬ 
ticulars as to its form or construction; this, however, 
is of less importance here, as we have as yet found no 
counterpart of such an arrangement either at Per¬ 
sepolis or Nineveh, though it is common in Eastern 
palaces to find the principal queen provided with a 
separate dwelling.* 

# It has been proposed that the word Ardastana in the short window 
inscriptions in Darius’s palace at Persepolis, should be read Artystona, 
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The other building mentioned in the Bible is “ the 
house where he dwelt, which had another court 
within the porch, which was of like work.” Josephus 
says, there were, besides, other edifices for feasting 
and for taking relaxation, after business was over, 
all floored with cedar planks. 

It is exactly this building that we miss at Per- 
sepolis, and can only look for at Istakr, if it existed 
there; but it forms so important a part of what has 
been discovered at Nineveh, that I shall quote from 
the descriptions at some length, though their value 
will scarcely be perceived till we have examined 
more fully the buildings at the latter place. 

Following Josephus, we find that “ Solomon built 
some of these with stones of ten cubits, and wain¬ 
scoted the walls with other stones that were sawed, 
and were of great value, such as are dug out of the 
bowels of the earth, for ornaments of temples, &c. 
The arrangement of the curious workmanship of 
these stones was in three rows; but the fourth was 
pre-eminent for the beauty of its sculpture; for on it 
were represented trees and all sorts of plants, with 
the shadows caused by their branches and the leaves 
that hung down from them. These trees and plants 
covered the stone that was beneath them, and their 


the name of the favourite wife of Darius; which would make that her 
palace rather than his, and it thus might be the counterpart of the house 
of Pharaoh's daughter. Rawlinson, however, rejects this reading in 
toto (Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. x. p. 314., et seq,). Not feeling 
qualified to express an opinion on such a subject, I have followed him im¬ 
plicitly in the text, though I confess I think the subject requires recon¬ 
sideration, and am myself rather inclined towards the queenly idea. 
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leaves were wrought so wonderfully thin and subtile, 
that they appeared almost in motion; but the rest of 
the wall, up to the roof, was plastered over, and, as 
it were, wrought over with various colours and 
pictures.” 

This, as will be seen hereafter, is nearly a literal 
description of the way in which the Assyrian palaces 
were decorated, the lower part of the walls being 
covered with slabs of alabaster, generally, but not 
always ornamented with figured sculptures, the upper 
plastered and painted. We are not told whether 
Solomon ornamented the lower slabs of his palace, 
or whether the three rows were of different coloured 
marbles. I am inclined, however, to think they 
were carved, probably like most of the Assyrian ones, 
—the lowest with a picture, then a band of equal 
breadth bearing an inscription or carved ornament, 
and again a picture. The ornaments of the fourth 
row, which were so remarkable in Solomon’s work, are 
not found in Assyria, but they probably were re¬ 
presented by the lowest range of paintings. 

To proceed, however, with our description:—“ He 
built besides various other edifices for pleasure, 
also long galleries, and these situated in an agreeable 
part of the palace, and among them a splendid hall 
for feasting and drinking, adorned on all sides with 
gold, and such other furniture as befitted so fine 
a room, and where all the vessels were of gold. It is 
difficult, however,” adds our author, “ to reckon up 
the magnitude and variety of all the apartments 
of the palace, — how many smaller and how many 
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larger sleeping-rooms there were, how many sub¬ 
terraneous, and how many in concealed or remote 
places, nor the beauty of those parts that were ex¬ 
posed to the open air, nor the groves, which were 
beautiful to look at, and at the same time protected 
the body from the fierce rays of the sun,” &c. All 
this, it will be perceived, is exactly what we want at 
Persepolis, but which we shall find and understand 
better after examining the palaces at Nineveh; I 
will not say more of it at present, and merely add 
that the whole of it is confirmed by what is said 
in the Bible, but there so succinctly as to be unintel¬ 
ligible to us without this commentary. There, how¬ 
ever, one thing is added, Avliich Josephus omits, that 
“ the foundations were of costly stones, even of great 
stones,— stones of ten cubits, and stones of eight 
cubits.” This, I conceive, must refer, not to founda¬ 
tions, concealed under ground, but to such stylobates 
as those that support the edifices at Persepolis, and 
which seem to have been considered so important at 
both places. 

One only other Assyrianism remains to be men¬ 
tioned in these descriptions, which is the frequent use 
of bulls, though not apparently winged ones, to 
support the laver and other things about the Temple; 
and not the least singular is the back of the great 
throne, which Josephus describes “as half a bullock, 
against which Solomon reclined when looking back.” 
It scarcely, however, could have been one half, but 
more probably two halves, as on the Persepolitan 
capitals, which would form an admirable back to the 
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throne, though it is difficult to conceive how one 
half could be so used. 

These, and other points, however, will be more 
easily understood in the sequel. In the meanwhile, 
I think we can have no difficulty in assuming Syria 
to be part of the architectural province of Assyria, 
and so closely allied to it, that all the buildings of 
the one place may serve to illustrate those of the 
other, if they should not prove to be nearly iden¬ 
tical in all respects. My own impression, however, 
is that it will be far more difficult to detect diffe¬ 
rences than to point out their almost perfect con¬ 
cordance. 

Before, however, leaving this part of the subject, 
I may as well allude to one other similarity between 
the buildings at Jerusalem and Persepolis, which may 
serve to illustrate some of the more puzzling pecu¬ 
liarities at the latter place. It is, that the Temple at 
Jerusalem was situated on a hill side, outside the 
walls, and separated by a valley from the city. 
Whereas the House of Solomon was in the city itself, 
and surrounded apparently by the habitations of his 
subjects. This is not quite a parallel arrangement 
with that at Persepolis and Istakr, but it is so 
similar that it adds one more probability to the views 
proposed in the preceding pages. 
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PART II,—SECTION I, 

KHOllSABAD. 

If the subject were so complete that we could follow a 
strictly chronological order, either in tracing the 
forms of architecture back to their sources, or down¬ 
wards from the earliest to the latest times, the next 
building that would engage our scrutiny would be 
the Median palace of Nimroud, commonly known as 
the south-west edifice. It has, however, been so 
completely ruined,—by fire, apparently,—when the 
city was taken by Cyaxares, and Saracus the Mede 
followed the example of Sardanapalus the Assyrian, 
that it is impossible now to trace even the plan or 
general outline of the form of the greater part of it; 
it is, therefore, of all the palaces of Nineveh, the one 
least appropriate for commencing our study of their 
arts; even, however, if it had not been the most com¬ 
pletely ruined it would scarcely serve our purpose, 
for it is entirely constructed with fragments brought 
from the older edifices in its neighbourhood, generally 
with their sculptures either defaced or turned in¬ 
wardly towards the wall, and treated as badly as 
works of art could be by a people of a different race, 
and who had no feeling of respect for the works of 
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their predecessors, and no veneration for either their 
arts or for their religion. 

In an historical point of view it will eventually 
prove, no doubt, of the highest interest to trace this 
defacement, both in its cause and its effects; and if I 
am correct in believing that this is the palace that 
was built and inhabited by the Salmaneser and Sena- 
cherib dynasty, with whose names we are so familiar, 
no palace in Assyria will yield more interesting 
results to history, but for the purpose of explaining 
the architecture it is not only ineligible but altogether 
inappropriate. 

On the other hand, the palace at Khorsabad is 
singularly well suited for this purpose; for though it 
has been injured, none of its features are obliterated 
entirely by the fire that destroyed it, and it has the 
great advantage of standing on a mound of its own, 
unmixed with edifices either of a more modern or 
earlier date. It was all the work of one king, appa¬ 
rently the most illustrious of his race. Besides these 
advantages of its own, it is the only one of the As¬ 
syrian palaces which has been thoroughly explored 
and excavated, and of which we have, besides, plans 
and descriptions, • with carefully made sections and 
elevations of every feature drawn to scale. If, there¬ 
fore, the subject can be made intelligible in the present 
state of our knowledge, it must be through the 
instrumentality of the labours of M. Botta at this 
place, and of the magnificent work in which the 
results of them are recorded. It is true, nevertheless, 
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that the palaces discovered by Mr. Layard are in 
themselves more interesting than the one excavated 
by M. Botta, and, considering the means at his dis¬ 
posal, he has done more for their elucidation than 
either that gentleman or any other living man could 
probably have done; but he has not been granted the 
means of doing what M. Botta was enabled, by the 
enlightened liberality of his government, to accom¬ 
plish, so that his labours are not so available for our 
purposes as are those of his rival; but what he 
was not allowed to do, may still, I hope, to some 
extent, be done for him; and one great object of the 
present inquiry is to commence such an illustration 
of his labours, and to render the work of the French 
savans available for the elucidation of the palaces he 
has discovered. 


The ruins of Khorsabad are situated about ten 
miles due north from Nineveh, on the banks of the 
same stream, Khausser, that joins the Tigris, opposite 
Mosul, washing in its course the base of the mound 
of Koyunjik, on which stood the great palace of 
Nineveh, begun, probably, by the same king who 
built this one, though principally erected by his 
son. 

The ruins stand on the great alluvial plain of the 
Tigris, which here has an average breadth of about 
ten miles, and are situated about one mile and a half 
from the foot of the nearest range of hills bounding the 
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plain. Besides the remains of the palace, there may 
here be distinctly traced the walls of the city, forming 
nearly a perfect square, two sides of which are 5750 
feet, the other two 5400, or rather more than an 
English mile each way, all the four angles being per¬ 
fectly right angles. On this wall are still found the 
traces of eight great towers, very irregularly spaced, 
one so large as to have almost the appearance of a 
separate citadel, or a smaller palace; nothing, however, 
but the usual strata of bricks were found on digging 
into it. The wall itself was forty-five feet wide at 
base, and composed of two or three irregular courses of 
Cyclopean-looking stone masonry to a height of three 
or four feet; above that it consisted of sun-dried 
bricks, but to what height cannot now be ascertained, 
probably to about thirty-five or thirty-six feet, as that 
is the height, as nearly as could be ascertained, of 
the revetement wall of the terrace of the palace. 

At first sight it might be supposed that this. en¬ 
closure was only a paradisus, or park, attached to the 
palace; the immense thickness and solidity of the 
wall, however, I think entirely destroys, such a 
theory. It does not require walls forty-five feet 
thick and more than thirty feet in height to enclose 
game; and if meant for defence, there must have been 
inhabitants to defend it, for a mere guard could not 
man a wall more than four miles in length. I think, 
therefore, we are justified in calling this the city of 
Khorsabad, and as such it would, allowing fifty 
square yards to each individual, contain a population 
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of between 60,000 and 70,000 souls, — a large num¬ 
ber for a city in those days.* 

The sides of this city do not face the cardinal 
points, though the angles point very nearly to them, 
the walls consequently facing the intermediate points; 
that towards the north-west is broken nearly in its 
centre, and in the gap, but protruding considerably 
beyond its line, is situated the palace itself, as shown 
in the woodcut (No. 27.) on the next page, which re¬ 
presents the mound as it now is, with the excavations 
made by M. Botta, and the ruins of the palace, in so far 
as it was laid bare by him. At the top and bottom of 
the woodcut are seen the city walls, running from the 
northern and western angles, and inside them, on the 
right hand, the larger, but lower mound, which stood 
within the city, and on the left, the higher square 
terrace, which supported the palace properly so 
called, and which overlooked the great Assyrian plain 
towards the Tigris. 

There are now two very considerable gaps between 
the walls and the mound, as shown in the woodcut, 


* The perfect facility with which these walls can be traced, as well as 
those opposite Mosul, shown in woodcut No.l., is in itself quite sufficient 
to refute the idea of those who would make the old city extend from 
Nimroud to Khorsabad, for neither between nor beyond these ruins, nor 
connecting them in any way, can any trace of walls or mounds be found. 
If they can be traced so distinctly in these two localities, traces of them 
would be found elsewhere had they ever existed. Till they are found, 
we are justified, even from this circumstance alone, in assuming what 
every other consideration renders so probable, that they never existed, 
but that these were two independent cities, and quite as large, too, as the 
country could well support. « 
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larger on the southern than on the northern side; 
but there can be now no doubt but that they once 
almost touched, probably overlapped, the inner and 
lower part of the mound, so as to afford a circuitous 
and perfectly flanked entrance on this side to the 
city, and at the same time to prevent the possession of 
the city and its walls necessitating the fall of the 
palace. It is not difficult, however, to account for 
their present enlargment; for the waters of the 
Khausser, when it overflows, rush, apparently, through 
the southern gap, and sometimes also through the 
northern one, into the deserted, and now marshy 
enclosure of the city; and it requires only a slight 
degree of assistance from a running stream to enable 
the almost tropical rains of that country to abrade a 
large gap in a mud wall like this one. 

The terrace on which the palace itself stood was, 
as nearly as can now be ascertained, square in general 
plan, and measuring about 650 feet each way, and 
projecting about 500 feet beyond the line of the walls 
of the city into the plain. It was not, however, 
bounded by straight lines, but, like that of Perscpolis, 
broken by angular projections and indentations, 
which it is now impossible to follow, as the revete- 
raent, wall has only been uncovered in two places, 
a and a of the more detailed plan, plate II., while at 
the northern angle of the palace, and for some way 
on each side of it, the mound has been entirely re¬ 
moved, either from having its foundations sapped by 
the overflowing of the brook that runs so close to 
it, or because its stones have been removed by the 
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peasantry, having been found particularly accessible 
at this point. 

To the inner side of the upper square mound there 
is attached a lower one of nearly the same extent, but 
of a different form, being between 1,300 and 1,400 
feet long by about 300 in width, and is situated 
wholly within the line of the city walls. As M. 
Botta was, unfortunately, not provided with any 
levelling instruments, or any means of ascertaining 

No. 28. 



either the absolute or relative heights of the dif¬ 
ferent platforms, we are left in considerable un¬ 
certainty as to what the heights really were; as far, 
however, as he could judge, or can be gathered from 
his text, the height of the platform on which the 
palace stood was about thirty feet above the level of 
the plain, but the wall of revetment was carried six 
feet higher, forming a parapet all round; at least, so 
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he determines it, though I cannot think the evidence 
quite so clear as might be wished on this point. The 
lower terrace seems to be about ten feet below the 
upper, and consequently twenty feet above the level 
of the city. 

The style of masonry, and height of the wall and 
its parapet, are shown in the annexed woodcut (No. 
28.), which is an exact tracing from one of M. Botta’s 
plates, representing the excavation he made to 
ascertain these facts; so far as it goes, therefore, it 
must be considered as definitive till some new fact 
throws more light on the subject. 

As there have been found no traces of any build¬ 
ings upon the lower terrace, except of one gateway, 
it is difficult to ascertain for what purpose it was 
used; in position, however, and relative height, it 
is so like the lower, or southern terrace, of Per- 
sepolis, that it is more than probable they were both 
intended to serve the same purpose. My own im¬ 
pression is, that they were appropriated to the resi¬ 
dences of the guards and attendants or inferior 
officers attached to the palace. Their houses being 
of inferior materials would of course soon perish and 
be confounded with the mud on which they stood. 
It may, however, have been a garden, as that is an 
almost invariable adjunct to an Eastern palace, and I 
do not know where to place one at Khorsabad if not 
here. 

The one building which stands on this terrace tells, 
however, somewhat against this view of the case; for 
I think it almost certainly marks the principal en- 

R 
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trance to the palace, probably the only one. This, 
however, is not M. Botta’s opinion, as he seems to 
think that the palace platform was ascended by three 
or more stairs, or inclined planes, leading to each of 
the palace courts, viz., two on the north-western face, 
and one on the south-western, perhaps more. It is 
true there are now deep ravines, which cut into the 
platform at the places he indicates, and so far favour 
this view. He seems to me, however, to overlook 
the fact that the palace and city were fortified; and 
it would have been an anomaly, after surrounding the 
one by a wall forty-five feet thick, and the other by a 
terrace of beautiful masonry thirty-five feet high, and 
covering the platform with a parapet six feet in 
height, so as to defend all on it from the darts or 
arrows of the besiegers, to have left wide and open 
stairs leadi^r down to the country, as if only to save 
an enemy the use of the scaling ladders the sculptures 
show they were such adepts in using. 

The example of Persepolis, as far as it goes, con¬ 
firms this idea; for though the great stairs there now 
lead down to the plain, it is evident that whatever 
town or fortification existed at any time in conjunc¬ 
tion with that palace, must have been in front of 
the platform, and enclosing the ruins to the north 
and south of it; so that these stairs, the only means 
of access, really led down into the city, as I suppose 
they did here. The question, however, scarcely needs 
this analogy, for it is impossible to get over the fact 
that the town and palace were fortified, and, con¬ 
sequently, that wherever there were gates they must 
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have been covered with outworks, as M. Botta found 
the one to be, he excavated on the south-east side; 
and I feel convinced that stairs could only exist 
leading to the tops of the walls or terraces from the 
inside, where they were protected by the city walls, 
and even then, I expect, very cautiously used. 

Besides, however, these arguments derived from 
probabilities, there is one drawn from the building 
itself which must be considered as nearly definitive as 
regards this question. 

On looking at the plan, plate IT., it will be observed 
that there is a narrow gallery, or passage, marked x., 
which forms the only means of communication be¬ 
tween the outer court and the parts towards the city 
with the palace, properly so called. This gallery was 
closed at one end by a portal more massive than any 
other in the whole edifice ; the places for its hinges 
still remain, and a recess exists in the wall to receive 
its ponderous lock when the door was open ; besides, 
the wall behind the door is not sculptured. All these 
circumstances, which are not found elsewhere, show 
that the door was larger and more important than 
any other, — the outer door, in short, of the palace. 

Had the door been at the north-west end of the 
gallery, and shut towards the palace court, we should 
at once understand that there must have been access 
from that side, and that it was meant to prevent 
intrusion into the hareem, or private apartments, from 
the public ones, but as it is at the end .towards the 
city, and the lock and bars are towards the palace, it 
is evident that the court I have so called was the 
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outer court, and the palace the inside; a view which is 
further confirmed by the splendour of the great 
portals on the south-western side of this outer court, 
which, though leading to unadorned chambers, are 
more splendid than any others in the edifice, except 
those of the propylsea, which, however, they very 
much resemble. 

All this will become more intelligible as we pro¬ 
ceed ; but before attempting to describe the palace it 
is necessary to understand in what direction it was 
approached; and I think, after what has been said 
above, it must be admitted that it was from the city, 
and from that side only. 

Approaching it from this side, at the distance of 
about 100 feet inwards from the edge of the mound, 
is found a terrace fifty feet broad, paved with kiln- 
burnt bricks, and supported on its outer edge by a 
terrace wall of stone. 

It is unfortunate that M. Botta did not lay bare 
this wall to its base, not only for the sake of ascer¬ 
taining its character and height, but also because it 
is here, if anywhere, that the stairs must have existed 
that led up to the terrace; and as an Assyrian stair 
is still a desideratum, its discovery would have been 
of no small interest. 

On the outer edge of this paved platform M. Botta 
found the remains of a splendid portal, the elevation 
of which is represented in the annexed woodcut (No. 
29.). Each side consists of two splendid, winged, 
human-headed bulls, standing back to back, and be¬ 
tween them stands a gigantic figure strangling a lion 



No. 29. 
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in his arms, the whole group being thirty-one feet six 
inches in length by fifteen in height. The same was 
repeated on the other side, at the distance of nearly 
twenty feet. But between these two groups stood 
two other winged bulls, looking outwards, designed 
on even a more gigantic scale ; for they are nineteen 
feet from the pavement of the portal to the top of 
their tiaras, and rather more in length, the whole portal 
being thus ninety feet in width and above twenty- 
five feet in depth. After excavating a little beyond 
the right-hand corner, as represented in the wood- 
cut, and finding no trace even of the wall, M. Botta 
gave up all further exploration in this quarter ; had 
he, however, excavated inwards some twenty or 
thirty yards, he most probably would have found a 
second portal, and it might be, differing somewhat 
from this, for I feel convinced that this is not a mere 
doorway in a wall, but a propylajum, similar in 
design, and nearly in extent, to that of Xerxes at 
Persepolis. Were it a gateway it would have stood 
at the outer edge of the terrace, and been connected 
with a wall of equal importance, but it stands rela¬ 
tively exactly in the same position as the one at Per¬ 
sepolis, and, notwithstanding the greater profusion of 
bulls indulged in here, looks so like its portals that 
I cannot but regard them as similar edifices erected 
for the same purposes. The question,' however, 
could easily be settled by a morning’s digging, and I 
trust will be so set at rest some day. 

I have restored it on plate II., with a chamber 
about sixty feet square; though this is of course a 
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mere guess; but it is not worth while attempting more 
where the facts are available to any inquirer who 
will employ a few Arabs, for a morning or two, to 
ascertain, by actual measurement, the true state of 
the case.* 

No trace has been found, or indeed looked for, of 
the mode in which the upper platform was ascended 
from the lower. I have placed in the plan, plate II., 
a double flight of stairs opposite the passage No. 10., 
at the further end of the outer court, as that appears 
by far the most probable place for them to be situated 
in ; but this, of course, is mere conjecture. It might, 
however, even now be worth any body’s while to look 
for them there or thereabouts. For the Persians 
certainly were not the first to invent such beautiful 
architectural objects as the stairs at Perscpolis were. 
A people like the Assyrians, who built their palaces 


* Colonel Rawlinson informs me that the inscriptions mention four 
great gateways belonging to this palace. If this be so, three have yet to 
be discovered. I would look for two of them at the two extremities of 
the lower terrace, and the third where it is indicated by the dotted lines 
at the top of the stairs leading to the upper terrace; but, till the exca¬ 
vations are completed, or the inscriptions translated, we must confine 
ourselves to such facts as are available. I learn, from the same au¬ 
thority, that the inscriptions on the walls contain a complete description 
of every part of the palace, and of the use to which it was dedicated. 
With our imperfect knowledge of the language, I fear it would be, at 
present, impossible to understand this, without a complete exploration of 
the whole mound, so as to be sure of our identifications. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, could give a more complete idea of Assyria at that age, than such 
an extended excavation, accompanied by a translation of the inscriptions 
which describe it; and it is hoped that such may yet be undertaken. 
Till this is done, however, we must content ourselves with such mate¬ 
rials as are at present at our disposal, though they certayily do not suffice 
for anything like a complete restoration. 

e 4 
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on terraces, must, from the earliest ages, have turned 
their attention to the decoration of this most im¬ 
portant feature; and I am very much mistaken if one 
of these staircases, when found, does not turn out to 
be the most splendid architectural member of the 
whole palace.* Hitherto, however, explorers have 
been content when they reached the pavement of the 
platform on which the palace stood; and naturally 
enough, it must be confessed, when such marvels 
were disclosed above them; but I trust, before long, 
that some well directed excavation in front of the 
principal fa 9 ade will enable us to add this feature 
to those already discovered. Till this is done, it is 
needless to speculate further on their forms than by 
referring to I’ersepolis, and indicating the most pro¬ 
bable place where they may be found. In the present 
instance, however, we do not know even the dif¬ 
ference of level between the two terraces, and, con¬ 
sequently, not even their height: I have assumed it 
ten or fifteen feet from the analogy of Persepolis and 
the shading in M. Botta’s plan, but these are slender 
data for so important a fact. 

It is by no means improbable that further towards 
the south-west, there may have been another less 

* When the Queen of Sheba visited Jerusalem, the thing that struck 
her most among the works of Solomon was the “ ascent by which he 
went up into the house of the Lord.” When she saw this, “ there was no 
more spirit in her.” The house itself does not seem to have appeared to 
her so worthy of admiration, as the stairs that led up to it. The same 
thing would most probably have occurred had she visited Persepolis in 
the time of King Xerxes; and my own impression is that it would have 
occurred here also; or even, perhaps, here to a greater extent than at 
either of the other places. 
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important and private flight of stairs leading directly 
to the hareem; but as there are circumstances, which 
will appear in the sequel, which discountenance 
such an idea, I have not attempted even to indicate 
them. 

If the great flight of steps were where I have 
placed them, I should certainly, were I on the spot, 
dig in front of them, to see if there did not exist here, 
at b , a square distylc hall, similar to the one on the 
lower terrace, though probably smaller. Whenever 
the stairs are found, there, I feel convinced, will this 
accompaniment also be disclosed; but I need not say 
that no trace of it has yet been discovered; for the 
excavations hitherto made have only followed the 
lines of the walls, and when they failed, the excava¬ 
tion stopped; so that we still remain in ignorance of 
anything that may have existed in front of them, 
but in a detached position; a fact that must, to a 
certain extent, vitiate all positive conclusions regard¬ 
ing the arrangement and use of the building, — for 
till we know all, we know nothing absolutely; but 
even as it at present stands, I think we know enough 
of Khorsabad, to be tolerably sure of what we are 
speaking about, and I fear we may yet wait long for 
anything more perfect. 

Having now ascended the upper platform, on which 
stood the palace, properly so called, it only remains 
to describe the buildings of which it was composed. 
To render, however, my description as distinct as 
possible, I shall divide them into three groups. 

First, the range of buildings, surrounding the 
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court, I have called, in plate II., the Hareem Court, 
which I take to have been the private apartments, or 
residence, of the palace. 

Secondly, the palace, properly so called, consisting 
of fourteen apartments, or rooms, numbered 1 to 
14 on the plan, all reveted with sculptured slabs 
of alabaster; but which have no communication with 
the hareem buildings, these latter being only ac¬ 
cessible by the gateways in the outer and temple 
courts. 

And lastly, the temple, so called on the plan, 
situated in the very adytum of the palace, at the 
corner furthest removed from the entrance. 

Before, however, proceeding to describe these 
separate parts, it may perhaps be as well to premise, 
in order to prevent misconception, that the small 
plan, woodcut No. 27., represents the parts of the 
building disclosed by M. Botta, and the extent of his 
excavations. Whatever, therefore, is not found 
there, must be considered as a restoration. The 
plan, plate II., is drawn to the scale of 100 feet to 
one inch, or double that of the general plan of Per- 
sepolis, but the s^jne to which all the woodcut plans 
are drawn, except that of the Palace of Darius; on it 
I have hatched or shaded all the parts actually ex¬ 
isting : the restorations, for which I conceive there 
is sufficient authority, are drawn in simple outline; 
and those which are mere suggestions are indicated 
by dotted lines only. Notwithstanding all this, how¬ 
ever, as will be seen on reference to the plate, a great 
deal still remains blank, and till it is excavated,, we 
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cannot feel quite sure of any general views that may 
be proposed, and certainly do not know all that might 
be known regarding either the arrangement or pur¬ 
poses for which this palace was built. 


THE IIAREEM. 

Of the group of buildings which I have called the 
Hareem, only two external fa 9 ades now exist, or at 
least only two have hitherto been uncovered by exca¬ 
vation. The principal one facing the north-east, and 
forming one side of the outer court ; the other facing 
the north-west, forms one side of the temple court. 
Between these two, the building joins the angle of 
the palace, but there exist no means of communica¬ 
tion between the two. 

No excavation has been made to ascertain either 
the position or the form of the south-eastern face; 
which is to be regretted, as, looking towards the prin¬ 
cipal entrance, it must have been decorated, to be in 
accordance with the rest. The sculptures, however, 
if any exist, must be looked for on the level of the 
lower terraces; for it appears to be a law of As¬ 
syrian art that all sculpture should be on a level 
with the eye, and within tangible distance. Either, 
therefore, there must have been a terrace here, and 
the palace itself must have been set back beyond 
where I have placed it, or the wall of the building 
itself must have risen from the lower ^level, which 
I think by far the most probable case. This, how- 
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ever, remains to be determined by some future ex¬ 
cavator. 

Of tbe south-western fa§ade, likewise, nothing has 
been found, nor do I expect that any thing ever will; 
for, from its position, it could not be seen from any 
part of the palace or its courts, so that, probably, 
nothing but domestic offices stood here; so at least 
one would guess from the nature of the excavations 
made in this part, as well as froth the nature of the 
locality, which makes this place as the innermost 
part of the hareem, that most removed from all 
those devoted to state or show; so that, if menial 
offices .existed anywhere among the parts already 
excavated, this is, I conceive, the spot where they 
must be sought. 

On the other hand, the position of the north-east 
fa§ade is such, that we should naturally look there 
for the greatest display of architectural magnificence; 
and so indeed we find it; for in the centre is one of 
the most splendid portals of the whole edifice, con¬ 
sisting of two advanced pylons, on each of which are 
two bulls standing back to back, and between each 
pair a giant strangling a lion; and in the gateway, 
between the pylons, two larger winged-bulls, with 
human heads. The whole arrangement and the 
dimensions being almost identical with those of the 
face of the Propylaea described above, and repre¬ 
sented in woodcut No. 29. On the side of the great 
portal, towards the palace, is a smaller one adorned 
with a pair of winged bulls, like all the external 
entrances to the palace; and between them and the 
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western angle of the court, a plain wall extends for 
about one hundred feet; with only a slight break 
near the centre, and a recess in the angle; both 
meant, apparently, merely as ornaments to break the 
uniformity of the lines, and give a shadow to relieve 
their monotony. 

The whole of this wall, like the one of the palace, 
which it joins, is reveted with slabs of gypsum, about 
ten feet in height, covered with sculptures of figures 
larger than life, representing the king in procession, 
with his principal officers of state, and attended by 
eunuchs and subordinate servants and soldiers. 

The excavations were not continued on the other 
side of the portal, towards the spot where I have 
placed the stairs, so that we do not know how far the 
facade extended in this direction. I have, however, 
restored it as exactly similar to the other, because in 
this palace the principal entrances seem generally to 
have been placed symmetrically in the centre of the 
buildings to which they belong, when, at least, no 
good reason is apparent for a different disposition; 
and here the extent of the upper terrace, and the 
existence of buildings, at c, all seem to point to an 
equal extension on each side of the great portal, as I 
have drawn it. “ 

The other facade of the hareem, facing the temple 
court, is much less magnificent than this one, and at 
the same time far more complicated, possessing no 
less than five doorways in a length of about 160 feet, 
which is as far as it has been traced. Of these the 
principal one, d, adorned by a splendid pair of bulls, 
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is not placed in the centre, but the reason of this is 
apparent, for it is exactly opposite a similar gateway 
in the hareem court, a circumstance that leaves almost 
no doubt but that a direct communication existed 
between the two, and that this was the royal entrance 
or passage between the hareem and the palace, form¬ 
ing the pendant to the passage No. 10., which was the 
public entrance from the outer court. 

The small entrance between this and the palace 
corresponds with the one opposite it, leading into 
chamber 1., and consequently most probably led only 
into a similar apartment, which, from their position, 
judging from Persepolitan analogy, may have been 
guard chambers, or may have contained the stairs 
leading to the upper gallery and roof of the palace. 

Of the other three doors, the central one only has 
bulls, the other two being only adorned by sculptured 
slabs, similar to those that adorn the internal halls. 
Internally nothing was found but mud and mud 
bricks, so that the form of the chambers to which 
they led could not be traced; but my own impression 
is, that they opened into a vihara or priests’ residence, 
unconnected with the palace properly so called. 
Their proximity to the temple, and the otherwise 
needless multiplicity of entrances, I think point 
almost certainly to this conclusion; though it must be 
confessed there is no direct evidence to support such 
an inference as this, for all the sculptures of the palace, 
when not dedicated to kingly state, are of so re¬ 
ligious a character, that the emblems found here by 
no means indicate a separate religious use; nor is it 
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to be expected they should do so, if we bear in mind 
what we stated above (page 185.), regarding the king 
being virtually chief priest and head of the religious 
establishments of his kingdom. 

The building thus circumscribed, forms a parallelo¬ 
gram of about 300 feet by 400. In the centre of this 
block of building, and nearly equi-distant from the 
alternate sides of it, is found a court-yard, measuring 
about 110 feet in one direction, and probably 20 or 
30 feet more on the other; as no trace, however, has 
been found of its south-western boundary, this last 
dimension is very uncertain. 

That it was a court and not a room, is certain 
from several circumstances besides its form, which I 
may as well recapitulate here, as the absence of them 
in other palaces has led to some confusion in this 
respect. The first is, that at Khorsabad all the courts 
or parts external to the facades are paved with kiln- 
burnt bricks, while the interior of all the rooms are 
paved only with such as had been dried in the sun; 
another is, that winged bulls are only found here in 
external doorways, no entrance from one apartment 
to another being so decorated ; a third characteristic 
is, that all the interior faces of the apartments have 
suffered from the action of fire, whereas the exterior 
fa§ades are undamaged from that cause. 

As, then, these peculiarities are found here, added 
to its form and position—which in itself should suffice 
—the fact may be considered as certain. 

On each of the three faces that rgmain of this 
court is a portal adorned with a pair of winged bulls 
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that towards the north-west, leading, as before stated, 
direct to the temple court; the one opposite to it 
led to a range of apartments separated from one 
another only by walls of unbumt bricks, without the 
usual revetement of alabaster slabs: so that after dis¬ 
covering two angles of apartments which were 
adorned, or rather strengthened by unsculpturcd 
slabs, and one portal at c, M. ,Botta gave up the 
apparently unprofitable task of excavating further in 
this direction. 

The third portal is in the rear of the principal 
facade, — but neither in the centre of that side of the 
court, nor symmetrical with either of the portals that 
open from that front towards the hareem, — so that 
any passage leading from either of these portals to 
the inner one, must have formed an elbow, or at all 
events been so arranged that it was impossible for 
persons in the outer court to see into the inner one,— 
a circumstance in itself sufficient to confirm the idea 
that this was the hareem of the palace. For such is 
exactly the ordinance of all the hareems of all the 
Eastern palaces I am acquainted with. A highly 
decorated but gloomy exterior, with one splendid 
portal, marking to the outer world the residence of 
the monarch, but within which none are admitted but 
those whose business takes them there, or those who 
are equals of the king in birth or state, and who 
consequently may be admitted to the honour of shar¬ 
ing his privacy. This, of course, necessitates a festal 
portal and some ornamented apartments generally 
opening on a court in the interior, but of a less solid 
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character than the real state apartments of the palace; 
and such may have existed on the south-western side, 
where nothing is now found. Beyond this, this 
hareem, like every other, seems to have consisted of 
small and comparatively mean rooms, occupied by the 
wives of the king, their women and attendants, and 
the eunuchs, who, to judge from the sculptures, were 
as numerous, and probably more important, in the 
days when this palace was built, than they ever were 
at any period of Persian history. 

Such being the case, M. Botta was, perhaps, right 
in giving up the unprofitable task of attempting to 
explore these apartments. For it was difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to trace the distinction between the mud- 
brick walls and the mud in which they were buried ; 
and, after all, we should only have gained a confirma¬ 
tion of what I think is sufficiently apparent without 
this,—that this central court was surrounded by rooms 
suited for a hareem and for nothing else; and as such 
we may now leave them, and proceed to describe the 
palace, which is by far the most complete and inter¬ 
esting part of the edifice. 


THE PALACE. 

Returning to the outer court, and looking towards 
the north-west, we have before us the external front 
of this edifice, extending for about 150 feet from that 
angle where it joins the Hareem wall, to the place 
where traces of it are now lost, in consequence of 

s 
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the falling of the terrace wall and the degradation of 
the mound from the rains of 3000 years; and per¬ 
haps, also, the overflowings of the Khausser, which 
runs so close to this angle. I have, however, ex¬ 
tended it fifty feet further, because I conceive that 
there being a fortified entrance through this wing, 
there could never have been an open passage round 
it, and, consequently, that the building mnst have 
extended to the edge of the terrace, wherever that 
was; and, judging from the general plan, I do not 
think that the terrace wall can have been nearer the 
Hareem wall than I have put it. This, however, is 
a matter on which each may judge for himself, and 
is only of very slight consequence after all. 

Exactly in the centre of the part that still remains 
is an entrance formed by two bulls; the pylons, how¬ 
ever, on each side are ornamented only with human 
figures, like the whole of this fa§ade, and not by 
double bulls like the Hareem portals. Behind these 
bulls is, or rather was, the great door before men¬ 
tioned, and behind them, a passage fifty feet long 
and ten feet wide, leads to a second pair of winged 
bulls looking towards the palace court; both sides of 
this passage are covered with a double row of tribute¬ 
bearing people with scribes and attendants, and be¬ 
tween and above them a long inscription, which con¬ 
tains an epitome of all the campaigns of King 
Ninus, which are repeated at more length and illus¬ 
trated with more detail on the walls of the apart¬ 
ment to which this passage gives access. 

Being a passage, and the principal entrance to the 
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palace, it is paved neither with sun-dried nor baked 
bricks, but alone of all here it is paved with large 
slabs of stone; but its most singular peculiarity 
is, that of all the apartments in the palace it is 
the only one that has not suffered by the action of 
fire. This led M. Botta to believe that it never was 
roofed, but must always have remained open to the 
air. For having made up his mind that the other 
rooms must all have had wooden roofs, which when 
burning had calcined the sculptures on the walls, he 
could in no other way account for this one escaping 
but by supposing it had no roof; and being evidently 
an entrance and not a room, the supposition was 
probable enough. The true explanation, however, I 
believe to be, that it was vaulted. 

That the Assyrians could construct vaults we 
already know from the apartments so roofed, which 
Layard discovered at Nimroud, on his first journey; 
and in his subsequent explorations he has met with 
vaults and vaulted chambers, which leave no doubt of 
their ability in this respect; and such being the case, 
this is just such a passage as a vault would be par¬ 
ticularly applicable to; had it been without a roof, 
it would have formed more of a court, but it evi¬ 
dently was kept narrow for some reason of roofing, 
and this could only, I think, be, to admit of a vault 
being thrown over it. 

Indeed, the idea of its being vaulted so fully ac¬ 
counts for all its peculiarities, that I cannot think it 
admits of any reasonable doubt that it was so; and 
no other theory that occurs to me explains the rea- 
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son of its form and circumstances, in a manner at all 
satisfactory. 

The position of the great door at the outer end of 
this passage has already been noticed, and marks, I 
think beyond a doubt, the fact of this being the ex¬ 
ternal closing wall of the palace; but if it had a 
break in it at this place, it would have been most 
inappropriate for such a purpose, whereas closed 
and covered with a vault, the roofs of the two build¬ 
ings are connected, and the wall presents a con¬ 
tinuous front externally, with only the opening of 
the great doorway, which, however, seems to have 
been sufficiently strong and fortified to prevent any 
appearance of weakness arising from this circum¬ 
stance. In the restoration of one end of it on the 
Frontispiece, I have copied literally the form of the 
doorways in city walls, which occur so continually 
on the sculptures, and are represented not only in 
M. Botta’s but in Layard’s plates of them. 

On either side of the portal that ends this passage 
towards the palace court, is a small doorway; that, on 
the right leading to two apartments, which M. Botta 
called the “ batiment d<$tach<$,” from the idea that 
it was separated from the rest by the passage above 
described. Like all the other apartments of the 
palace, they are reveted by sculptured slabs to the 
height of ten feet; they offer no peculiarity not 
found elsewhere, and there is no difficulty in re¬ 
storing their plans, except as regards the length. I 
have made them nearly one hundred feet long, for 
the reason above stated; but I by no means insist on 
this, if it is objected to. 
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The doorway on the left hand leads into a small 
room (No. ix.), which has the appearance of a guard 
chamber, and this again opens into No. vi., one of 
the five large rooms in the palace, each of them being 
about 116 feet long, and ranging from 33 feet in 
width,- to 21 feet 6 inches, which is the width of 
this one. 

Behind this again, and parallel to it, are two 
smaller rooms (xi. and xn.), to which access is ob¬ 
tained only by one door in the centre of the room 
last mentioned. All these four rooms have the usual 
revetement of sculptured slabs of alabaster. 

The principal suite, however, of the palace con¬ 
sists of three rooms (ii. v. vm.), which are, both in 
their external and internal decorations, by far the most 
splendid of the whole palace. Their plan is repre¬ 
sented to a larger scale in the annexed woodcut (No. 
30.), with their dimensions figured, and the pillars that 
stood on their floors, and walls, as will be explained 
hereafter. The principal one of these, No. vm., is 
approached by three doorways,—one in the centre, 
adorned by two colossal winged bulls within the 
entrance; and two pairs, back to back, on each of 
the projecting pylons : the lateral doorways are 
adorned by winged figures, human and hawk-headed, 
with their usual accompaniment, as shown in the 
Frontispiece, which represents this front restored. 
Within, the apartment is 116 feet 6 inches long by 
33 wide * 

• 

* I am not quite sure of the minute exactitude of this dimension, as, 
though all M. Botta's plans measure the same on his drawings, they are 
all figured differently, but not to any serious extent. 
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Two doors lead from this apartment to the central 
one, — one corresponding exactly with the central 

No. 30. 



Beale 50 feet to 1 inch 

Three principal Rooms at Khoraabad. 


doorway, except, of course, that being in the interior, 
it has no bulls; the other I believe to be exactly op¬ 
posite the left hand lateral one, but this I cannot posi¬ 
tively affirm, as no two of M. Botta’s, plans agree on 
this subject. A central doorway leads from this to 
the third apartment of the suite, of the same length 
as the first, but three feet four inches narrower. It 
has three portals leading to the temple court,—the 
lateral ones being like those of the first room, and so 
is the central one, except that it has only two bulls.; 
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the pylons, or projecting masses, being only adorned 
with colossal human figures; there being, in fact, only 
three portals in the palace with the full complement 
of six winged bulls, and they are those three through 
or past which a stranger must go who proceeds from 
the city towards the royal audience chamber. 

Turning to the right, after passing out of this 
last room we come to a very small one (No. i.), 
which either may have been a guard chamber, or 
may, as I suggested before, have contained a stair, 
leading to the upper apartments; the latter idea is 
confirmed by the appearance of the floor, on which 
two slabs like large shields are found, whose use 
puzzled M. Botta, and might do any one else; nor 
can I conceive what they were, if not devoted to 
some such purpose as this. The stairs of course 
would be of wood, and consequently it would be in 
vain to search for any remains of them now. 

This room does not seem to communicate with any 
of those near it, and we must therefore return to get 
into No. in., the narrowest apartment in the palace, 
and apparently only a passage to No. vi. This last 
is a splendid room of the same dimensions exactly 
as No. viii., the two being the largest in the palace. 
On its inner face it has two doors, one leading into 
No. viii., the other to a small room, No. vn., the latter 
having no other outlet. The northern angle of this 
apartment has unfortunately fallen with the outer 
terrace that supported it, but enough remains at the 
other end to fix its dimensions and the position of 
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one of its entrances; and as this was adorned with a 
winged bull, we also know that it was an exterior, so 
that we may feel sure there were no more apartments 
on this side, and the only uncertainty that can exist 
is with regard to the width of the terrace in front 
of it. It cannot, I conceive, have been less than the 
thirty feet I have given it; -or, in taking the usual 
slope of unsupported earth,—say about forty-five 
degrees, it must have carried away the remains of 
the bull we still find there. It may have been twice 
as wide as I have made it, and the propinquity of 
the IChausser would justify us in assuming the proba¬ 
bility of even a greater amount of degradation, but 
as no remains exist, I have left it as narrow as it 
could be,—any one may add as much as he pleases. 

Such was the plan of the state apartments of the 
palace of King Ninus. It is fortunately quite com¬ 
plete ; and there is not one point on which any doubt 
can exist, except with regard to the length of the 
rooms xiii. and xiv., which is, however, so im¬ 
material, as scarcely to deserve consideration. Were 
we able to restore the elevation with equal certainty, 
we should know at once how kings of Assyria were 
lodged in the fourteenth century before Christ. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, this is a matter of much more 
difficulty, and regarding which the most contraiy 
opinions have been emitted. I trust, however, before 
leaving it, to render it somewhat clearer than it has 
hitherto been made; and to this we must now ad¬ 
dress ourselves. 
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In attempting to restore the elevation, we fortu¬ 
nately can proceed with perfect certainty to the 
height of about ten feet in all the apartments of the 
palace, every one of them being reveted to that height 
with slabs of alabaster, covered with sculptures, 
sometimes in two lines, one above the other, with a 
band of inscriptions between, but more generally in 
only one height. Internally these bassi-rilievi ex¬ 
tend to about 2500 feet in length, and externally to 
about 1500, so that their whole length extends to 
four fifths of a mile; and, as may be supposed, we 
have in such an extended series a complete history 
of the life, and almost a complete picture of the 
thoughts, feelings, and aspirations, of the king who 
built the palace, and under whose direction these 
sculptures were executed. 

As might be expected, from the state of civilisa¬ 
tion at that time, the principal and favourite subjects 
are war abroad and state at home; for besides the 
epitome of the king’s wars in the vaulted entrance 
passage, there are separate histories of each separate 
campaign, and representations of the taking of all 
the principal cities that held out against him. These 
and the treatment of the captives, which was bar¬ 
barous enough — one poor fellow, for instance, being 
flayed alive — form the staple commodity of the 
sculptures; while the larger bassi-rilievi generally 
represent the king and his officers of state receiving 
tribute or the homage of his own or of conquered 
people. Besides these, many of the bassi-rilievi are* 
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of a purely religious nature; some wholly occupied 
by subjects of the chase; some are actually landscape 
paintings, and many represent thrones, chariots, 
domestic furniture, and utensils; all, indeed, that the 
king prized or felt much interest in. No Assyrian 
women, however, ever appear in these sculptures; as 
captives they are sometimes represented among the 
other spoil, or as interceding for mercy from the 
walls of a falling city. But the queen, who forms so 
indispensable a part of the sculptured state of the 
Egyptian monarch, never appears here; nor are 
women of any class, except the servile, ever repre¬ 
sented on the walls of Nineveh or Persepolis, — mark¬ 
ing a change of manners not a little singular, and 
going far to discredit the stories of Semiramis and 
Nitocris and others, whose fabulous exploits have 
been handed down to us by the Greeks. 

To describe all these sculptures would require vo¬ 
lumes, and then it would be impossible to render 
them intelligible without drawings. I must there¬ 
fore leave them to works to which they more exclu¬ 
sively belong, and proceed with the architecture, 
which more especially interests us here. * 

Above the slabs, the courses of sun-dried bricks, of 
which the walls are composed, have been traced to 
the height generally of about three feet*, making 
thus a total height, as far as can positively be ascer- 

* In the plates of M. Botta’s work, the courses are represented as 
terminating throughout exactly one metre above the top of the slabs; 
Ibut this M. Botta protests against in the text, as a misrepresentation, 
and corrects it by an explanatory diagram. 
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tained, of about thirteen or fourteen feet from the 
floor. Besides this, there are found among the rub¬ 
bish along the foot of all the walls fragments of kiln- 
burnt bricks, painted or enamelled on one of their 
faces, proving incontestably that above the slabs the 
wall was faced with coloured decorations of this sort. 
Unfortunately no fragments of this decoration remain 
in situ; nor do the fragments lie in any such con¬ 
nected groups as to enable us to ascertain how they 
were arranged, nor indeed even what the subjects 
were. We know, however, that human figures cer¬ 
tainly formed part of them, and arrow-headed in¬ 
scriptions, painted yellow on a pale blue ground; 
but generally they seem to represent architectural 
ornaments — honeysuckles, scrolls, guilloches, and 
other such decorations, all, however, brilliantly co¬ 
loured ; which, added to the traces of painting found 
on the slabs, leaves no doubt that the whole decora¬ 
tions of the walls were elaborated with colour as well 
as form; and though perhaps not always in the best 
taste, must have formed as brilliant a mural decora¬ 
tion as any that either ancient or modern times can 
afford an example of.* 

There can at the same time be almost no doubt 
but that these sculptured and painted decorations 
were intended to be the principal ornament of the 
palace; and though therefore we may regret the loss 


* The certainty that these decorations and sculptures were coloured, 
leaves, I think, no doubt but that those of Persepolis Were so also, as I 
mentioned before. 
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of the roof and of the upper part of the structure, we 
may rest satisfied that we have got all that was really 
most valuable and interesting; for, as will be more 
apparent in the sequel, the architecture of the Assy¬ 
rians was not one of pillars and walls, with roofs and 
their cornices and adjuncts, as is the case with all the 
other styles we are usually acquainted with, but one 
depending almost wholly for its effect on its sculp¬ 
tural decorations of men and animals; next in im¬ 
portance to these were the coloured decorations with 
which they were eked out and completed; and least in 
importance — in the eyes of the Assyrians—were the 
pillars and the roof they supported, and the walls 
against which the sculpture and paintings were 
placed; all this being almost exactly the reverse of 
what we find in Grecian, Gothic, or modern art; and 
whether the Assyrians were right or not in adopting 
this singular gradation of parts, it is, perhaps, of 
all the circumstances connected with this style the 
most interesting, as being literally, to us, a new idea 
in art, though perhaps the first and oldest form of 
art that the young world knew. 

Above this height of thirteen feet from the floor 
all is uncertainty, for no fact has been observed, 
either here or in any other of the excavated palaces of 
Assyria, that bears directly on the subject ; we are 
therefore left almost wholly to inductive reasoning 
and analogy for our restoration. And as might be ex¬ 
pected in such a case, various and conflicting systems 
have been proposed, though none have hitherto met 
with general approval. 
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When excavating the building, M. Bottn arrived 
at the conclusion that he was exploring the recesses 
of a tomb, all seemed so dark and dismal.* 

His friend and coadjutor, M. E. Flandin, on his 
return published in the “ Revue des deux Mondes” his 
theory that it was a palace, and that all the rooms 
were vaulted. In proposing this, however, he was 
obliged to admit that rooms thirty-three feet wide could 
not be vaulted with the usual mud bricks of which 
the walls were composed; and to avoid the difficulty 
of accounting for the disappearance of the kiln-burnt 
bricks he so liberally employed, he was forced to put 
forward a most gratuitous assumption that they had 
disintegrated. In his large work, M. Botta devotes 
more space than it deserved to showing how unten¬ 
able this theory was. But when he came to propose 
a better substitute, admitted his inability to do so, 
and only suggested a mode of roofing still found in 
Armenia, by which timbers laid horizontally are made 
to form a sort of domical skylight, or rather louvre, 
to admit light and carry off smoke. That this theory 
is insufficient is only too evident; but the woodcut 
(p. 73.) by which he illustrates it is interesting, as 
it is in wood, the mode of vaulting practised in stone 
in all the older temples of India f, being one fur- 


* La destination de ce monument est toujours un probleme pour moi. 
Jusqu'il present on ne peut en voir le plan, et on ne peut dire si e’etait 
un palais ou un tombeau. Je crois cette dernicre destination plus pro¬ 
bable, parce que l’interieur a da etre completement obscur : nulle part 
en effet, on ne voit trace des fenetres, &c. (Cinquifeme Lettre h Jules 
Mobl, dated Mossul, October, 1843.) * 

t I have given one geometric example of it in my Picturesque Illus- 
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ther proof of the singular persistence of architectural 
forms through so many ages in this part of the world, 
and showing also, as far as it goes, that we are not 
wrong in looking for modern illustrations of ancient 
practices in Asia, nor in looking to India for types 
that have been lost in their native land. 

When Layard published his large work, he sug¬ 
gested the plan which has been adopted by almost all 
the architects of Europe for the last century, as the 
mode in which Greek temples were lighted, — that is, 
of taking off the greater part of the roof. 

In another work *, I have shown that this mode 
never was adopted either by the Greeks or any other 
people; and the arguments that apply there are ten 
times more pertinent here, where such a mode would, 
by admitting the direct rays of the midday sun in 
summer, and the torrents of rain in the wet season, 
render a palace so utterly uninhabitable, that the 
theory scarcely requires refutation. It was not, how¬ 
ever, proposed by its author as an architectural re¬ 
storation. All that was meant by the plate was to 
convey a general idea of the decoration of an Assyrian 
palace, and that object it fully accomplished, without 
effecting more. 

Some more complefe theory is therefore still a de¬ 
sideratum. The one I am about to propose meets, I 
believe, all the exigencies of the case, as it at present 


trations of Indian Architecture, at Barolli, pi. vii. p. 35. The diagram 
is small, and not quite to the point, but I could furnish many others if 
required. 

* True Principles of Beauty in Art, p. 381, et seg. 
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stands; but whether or not it is the true theory, will 
depend on what further light may be thrown on the 
matter by subsequent discoveries, or its answering 
the form of other buildings yet buried in the mounds 
of Assyria. As it certainly explains all that has 
hitherto’appeared mysterious about these buildings, 
I have no hesitation in putting it forward; and no 
one will be more rejoiced than myself, if future ex¬ 
plorations should bring to light something bearing 
more directly on the subject, even if that should prove 
this theory to be wrong. The general form of the 
restoration I propose will be easily understood from 
the Frontispiece, which represents the north angle of 
the palace restored, and by the section of the three 
principal apartments, represented in woodcut No. 31. 

My belief is that the walls were carried up to the 
height at least of the slab at the back of the great 
bulls, or say about eighteen or nineteen feet, which 
with a low parapet would make the part covered by 
slabs exactly one half of the whole height. They 
may have been higher; but neither is there any 
authority for this, nor do the exigencies of the case 
seem at all to require it. At this height, therefore, I 
would let them remain for the present. Above this 
the top of the wall must either have been paved with 
kiln-burnt bricks or tiles, or, what is more probable, 
floored with wood, so as to protect the mud bricks 
from the action of the weather. This I look upon 
as quite indispensable, and if there were windows in 
this upper part of the walls — as some have supposed 
—their soles must have been protected in some such 
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manner, and traces of it in that case would have 
been found. Any continuous flooring, however, at 
the height I propose must have perished with the 
walls below it. On this platform I conceive-that two 
rows of dwarf pillars stood,—one on the inner, one 
on the outer edge of the wall,—rising to a height of 
twelve or fifteen feet, either more or less, for there 
is no authority for this; and I have, in adopting it, 
been guided solely by the apparent fitness of such 
a height to the intended purpose. These pillars, 
which on the exterior at least most probably, had 
the double-bull capital of Persepolis, supported a 
flat terrace roof over each wall, composed of mud 
and plastered on the upper surface; but as no hori¬ 
zontal timber could carry such a roof over a space of 
thirty-three feet, I conceive that all the larger halls 
had two rows of pillars down their centres, and the 
smaller ones, such as Nos. vi. and xiv., probably one 
row; the very narrow ones, such as xi. and xiii., 
were almost certainly without pillars at all. 

The central hall, No. v., I conceive must have had 
a roof higher than the rest, and trussed to a certain 
extent, as shown in the section, so as to admit into 
it a sufficiency of light which it could not receive 
through the rooms on either side of it. 

Such, in a few words, is the system I propose: let 
us now see how far it fits the exigencies of the case. 

One of the first exigencies to be met by any theory 
of restoration, is, that it shall admit a sufficiency of 
light to all the apartments, to enable all the sculp¬ 
tures and paintings to be perfectly seen, and all the 
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inscriptions read, and at the same time shall exclude 
the direct rays of the sun and the rain. The one here 
proposed meets this, I conceive, to the fullest possible 
extent; for any quantity of light is admitted through 
these loggias, while they are so deep that the direct 
rays of the sun never can touch the floor, or, by 
heightening to a very small extent the inner parapet, 
they could never touch even the sculptured slabs. 
At the same time they admit of its being tempered 
with the greatest possible facility, for curtains might 
be hung inside the outer range of pillars; indeed they 
were almost certainly so disposed, so that the light 
inside might always be subdued to any desired extent. 
The same is true with regard to the rain; it could 
not, even in a heavy storm, beat in at such an 
angle; and here again the curtains would afford a 
simple and at the same time an ample protection, if 
required; so that in this respect I consider the theory 
is irreproachable. 

At the same time it accounts for the most striking 
peculiarities of these palaces,—the enormous thickness 
of some of the walls, and the variety that exists in 
this respect among them. Take, for instance, the 
three walls that enclose rooms xiii. and xiv. The one 
towards the outer court is only five feet thick, ex¬ 
clusive of its slabs; the middle one is one-third 
more; the one towards the palace court twice as thick 
in its narrowest part, and nearly three times as thick 
in its general breadth. The explanation of this 
seems easy. The palace being in a manfier fortified 
towards the outer court, there would be no opening 

T 
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in that wall, consequently no gallery, and all that 
would be required would be a wall thick enough to 
resist violence and support the roof. Towards the 
inner court, however, the case was different. From 
this side the light must be admitted in sufficient 
quantities to light not only the outer but the inner 
apartment, for which I conceive a gallery such as I 
propose would be amply sufficient; but for this pur¬ 
pose the upper part of the middle wall must also be 
occupied by pillars; hence its greater thickness than 
the outer wall, which on any other theory would be 
an anomaly not easily accounted for. 

The same gradation is observed in the thickness 
of the walls of the three principal apartments (wood- 
cut No. 30.), the outer ones being by far the thickest, 
so as to exclude by the depth of their galleries the 
direct rays of the sun and the rain, the internal ones 
being only one intercolumniation wide, so as to sup¬ 
port galleries of the breadth required for symmetry 
and use; and as it will be observed from the plan, 
the wall between chambers H. and v. is narrower than 
that between v. and vm., because chamber n. is nar¬ 
rower than chamber vm., and having in consequence 
a narrower intercolumniation, had also a narrower 
gallery, which at once accounts for what would other¬ 
wise be a puzzling anomaly. In the Nirnroud palaces 
the same system will be observed throughout: but 
of this more hereafter. 

Another and very cogent reason for this view of 
the case, is that, as I mentioned - before, all the plat¬ 
forms of the palace terraces were surrounded by a 
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parapet wall of solid masonry, six to seven feet (two 
metres) in height; so that a person standing thereon, 
or on the floor of any of the rooms of the palace, was 
debarred a sight of the country, which would be 
singular if it were so, when we consider the pains that 
were taken, and the risk run, to obtain a site for it 
outside the city, and looking over the fertile plains of 
the Tigris. The only plausible explanation of such 
an anomaly is that the palace had an upper story, 
for such these galleries were; and calculating the 
area of the tops of the walls which they occupied, 
we find that this upper story was in extent, as nearly 
as may be, exactly the same as that of the ground 
floor or area of the apartments. It was thus in fact a 
two-storied palace, though the floors were not arranged 
as we build them, one over the other, but in a manner 
far more consonant with the climate and the state 
ceremonial to which they were to be devoted. The 
ground floor thus arranged was composed of rooms 
of great height, perfectly lighted and perfectly ven¬ 
tilated, while from the immense thickness of their 
walls they must have been warm in winter and cool 
in summer; whereas the upper story had a series of 
inner apartments through which the fresh breeze 
always blew, and of outer ones which must always 
have afforded a cool and shady side, for they face 
every point of the compass, except the south, and 
either for recreation during the day or sleeping at 
night, as men sleep in the East, must Jiave formed 
a suite more suitable to the climate than any to be 
found in any modern palace I am acquainted with. 
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Besides this, these galleries would form the indis¬ 
pensable tabsars from which the king might show 
himself to his subjects without coming in contact 
with the profanum vulgus. That, for instance, be¬ 
tween the two outer entrances of the north-western hall 
would serve admirably for showing himself to people 
on the plain, or witnessing reviews or shows enacted 
there, and it is to admit of this being the case that 
I have made the terrace so narrow in front of it. 
The one towards the palace court would be the 
general audience hall of the palace, the one towards 
the temple that from which he would assist at re¬ 
ligious pomps or ceremonies. All these are indis¬ 
pensable, and if not provided for by this, must be so 
by other means, for an Eastern monarch cannot walk 
on the same floor with his subjects, and the floors of 
the apartments themselves being all on one level 
would be an anomaly by no means to be got over 
except by providing an upper story of some sort. 

With regard to the pillars which I have placed on 
the floor, I consider their use as absolutely indispens¬ 
able, though their number and position are more open 
to question, and may be different from what I have 
represented. That they did exist, however, does not 
seem to me to admit of a doubt; for I do not think 
it possible to find a beam thirty-three feet long in 
the clear, that will support a flat-terraced roof. In 
India, even at this day, rooms, whatever their length, 
seldom exceed twenty or twenty-five feet in breadth, 
because of this difficulty: more has sometimes been at¬ 
tempted, but has always ended in the introduction of 
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columns ; and in this instance it must be recollected 
that the builders have been assisted by all the science 
of Europeans in burning tiles, in mixing cements and 
forming concretes, so as to make the whole as light 
as possible. Of all this the Assyrians were ignorant. 
Their roofs must have been of mud more or less in¬ 
durated, and probably plastered or protected in some 
way on the upper surface. Still in no part do I con¬ 
ceive they could have been less in thickness than 
three and more probably four fret, and such a mass 
must have been supported at distances not exceeding 
ten feet or thereabouts. 

Besides the calculation of the number of supports 
requisite to sustain this roof, there are some indica¬ 
tions which lead us to guess the number of pillars. 
In those apartments, for instance, which have one door 
in the centre of the end, I conceive there must have 
been two ranges of columns; where the door space 
occupies one half the end, only one range; when 
it occupies one third,—two ranges again. Thus, the 
room No. n. must have had two ranges, because the 
door at one end is in the centre so as to suit a central 
aisle, at the other, in a corner, so as to suit a side 
aisle. No. vi., on the contrary, could for the same 
reason have had only one range. The width, how¬ 
ever, of this apartment almost settles this without 
these local indications. 

Their arrangement longitudinally is not so easy 
a matter, owing principally to the incorrectness of 
M. Botta’s plans; for an arrangement that will fit one 
plan, so that no pillar shall fall in front of a door, 
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by no means fits another plan of the same room in 
another part of the work. I have, therefore, been 
obliged to select those plans which seem to me most 
symmetrical and probable, and adapt my system to 
them; not that I think this of much importance, as 
at Persepolis the pillars are laterally—as, for instance, 
in the two tetrastyle halls—in front of the doorways 
and niches; but it certainly would be better it should 
be otherwise, and adopting twelve pillars, it fits 
exactly to the openings as shown in the best plans; 
according to this system, the great suite of three 
rooms would have twelve rows of twelve pillars in 
each direction, or 144 in all, or just twice the number 
found in the great hall of Xerxes at Persepolis,— 
a coincidence which probably was by no means acci¬ 
dental among a people so given to symbolism as the 
Assyrians were. 

With regard to the order of the pillars, I have un¬ 
hesitatingly adopted the Persepolitan model, because 
I believe that the representation of the fishing temple 
found on the walls of this palace (woodcut No. 16.) 
represents just such an order, clumsily indeed, but 
not the less faithfully; and also because I consider 
the pillars at Persepolis as a copy in stone of some 
wooden original which we can only look for in this 
part of the world, and also because the immense 
length of the Persepolitan capital appears to be a 
very clumsy and anomalous feature as used there, 
but as used here, it becomes not only easily explica¬ 
ble, but singularly appropriate. The plain shaft cuts 
pleasingly the rich lines of the sculpture, without in* 
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terfering with them; while the rich capital carries up 
the exuberant decoration from the line whore it 
ceases on the walls to the roof, which was probably 
as richly carved and decorated as any other part. 

As will be observed from the section, woodcut 
No. 31., I have provided a different class of roof over 
the central room No. v., but this, I think, is impera¬ 
tively called for by the circumstances of the case. 
For I look on this as the principal room of the suite,— 
the throne room, indeed, if there were any such on 
the ground floor of the palace. 1 conceive the throne 
must have stood in front of the door leading into No.vi., 
and the small door at the side to have been provided 
for the nobles, while the lower orders filed past through 
the great central range of doorways leading thi’ough 
the three rooms; be this, however, as it may, I con¬ 
ceive that the room must have had some light of its 
own, the side lights appearing insufficient. If it had, 
it must have been a skylight. But if this is not 
thought necessary, still its roof must have differed 
from the others, for the position of its central door, 
as well as the direction of its major axis, show that 
it could not have had one range of pillars ; it is too 
narrow for two, and too wide (twenty-one feet six 
inches) to be altogether unsupported. I have, there¬ 
fore, adopted a truss or strut, common in India, down 
even to the time of Ackbar and later, but more im¬ 
portant in the older buildings, and which seems to me 
to answer admirably in the case here; of course its 
form and style of ornament may have bfeen very dif¬ 
ferent from what I have drawn it, but till some direct 
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authority is found, it is better to adopt a known form 
than to try and invent one for which no authority 
exists. 

My own conviction also is, that the upper skylight 
or hypaethrum did exist here, not only because it seems 
required by the exigencies of the case under con¬ 
sideration, but because the Persian Talar is too com¬ 
plicated and too perfect a form when we first become 
acquainted with it, to have been the invention of 
Darius or of his age: both from its form and the style 
of its decoration, I think it must have descended cer¬ 
tainly from Assyria; but here I do not know where 
to look for it except in such a custom as this, where 
it meets all the exigencies of the case to a most 
satisfactory degree. 

There are of course more details that might be 
enlarged upon to any extent, but only one on which 
I shall say more in this place,—which is, the mode in 
which the upper part of the doorways was roofed or 
closed in. 

My own impression is, that the great central door¬ 
ways between the great bulls were not covered at all, 
but were open to the roof; at least it strikes me that 
such an arrangement is more consonant with the 
dignity and grandeur of such an entrance as we now 
find it. It may have been bridged, and the great 
gallery carried across it; but this I think improbable; 
if it was done it could not have been by an arch or 
masonry structure of any sort, but must have been 
only by a wooden platform. There is, however, no 
objection to such an arrangement except its want of 
dignity. 
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The lateral doorways, however, as well as all 
those in the interior, must have been covered over 
so as to allow a free circulation over them. In India 
this would have been effected by bracketing forward 
till one long stone closed the gap. There was, how¬ 
ever, no stone used here, and the bricks are too badly 
made to admit of their being so used. They must, 
therefore, either have been arched or covered with 
wooden platforms on brackets. The frequency of 
arched doorways on the sculptures would fully 
justify us in adopting that as the expedient used; 
and for the narrower ones I should be inclined to 
believe this was certainly the case, but in the wider 
ones, I think the other expedient must have been 
adopted; there is not sufficient height for an arch, 
unless the walls were higher than I make them; and 
altogether it seems to me more probable and more 
like the other arrangements of the palace, that the 
platform should be adopted. 

Such are, I believe, if not all, at least nearly all, 
the indications the building itself affords towards 
determining the ultimate form which it took when 
complete. It will now, therefore, be time to turn to 
the neighbouring countries, and see what assistance 
we can obtain from them, either in illustration or 
confirmation of the views here put forth. 

In the standard inscriptions, so often repeated, on 
the walls of the palace of Khorsabad, the king him¬ 
self says, “ I have built this city near to Nineveh, 
and after the manner of Egypt.”* To Egypt, there- 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii. p. 458. 
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fore, we naturally turn first, to compare its build¬ 
ings with these ; but at the first glance the difference 
is so apparent, that it is clear King Ninus’s idea of 
copying must have been very different from ours; 
but so it is with all nations having a style of their 
own. Europe, for instance, abounds with churches, 
said in the middle ages to have been exactly copied 
from the famous church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru¬ 
salem, but which have scarcely a trace of resemblance 
to guide us to a fact of which we should have remained 
ignorant were it not for this tradition. There is per¬ 
haps, however, more truth in the assertion made in the 
inscription than is at first apparent. For though it is 
clear Ninus did not copy the temples or palaces of 
Thebes, may he not have copied the royal abodes of 
Memphis and of Rabek? (Heliopolis) — cities he was 
more familiar with, and which were built in a country 
where brick and wood were more currently used than 
stone: a supposition that derives considerable confirm¬ 
ation from the representations of buildings on the 
walls of tombs and other places, where a wooden archi¬ 
tecture, not at all unlike this of Nineveh, is frequently 
represented, and with galleries of dwarf columns, 
mixed with longer ones standing on the floor, and 
indeed all the essential peculiarities mentioned here, 
but of course with Egyptian details. 

That there was a difference between the architec¬ 
ture of Upper and Lower Egypt is further confirmed 
by the difference of form the temples of the Ptolemaic 
period took, as compared with those of the Pharaonic 
times in Upper Egypt, of which alone traces remain to 
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us, a difference which, I conceive, could only have 
arisen from the temples of Lower Egypt being trans¬ 
ferred to the upper country; for there are no Hellen¬ 
isms, or any foreign forms introduced, but merely 
Egyptian forms, of a class' w§ are not before familiar 
with. Be this as it may, if we look at the porticoes of 
the temples of Denderah, Edfou, Kalabsche, or any 
indeed of that period, we find that they were oblong 
halls, with three or four ranges of pillars disposed lon¬ 
gitudinally on the floor; that the entrance was in the 
centre of the longest side, with an inner door exactly 
opposite to it, and that the outer range of columns was 
built up to half their height, so that the light was 
introduced between the upper parts, exactly as is 
done here, the only difference being, that in the 
Egyptian examples all the parts being of stone, the 
lines of all the columns are carried down to the floor; 
whereas, in the lighter wooden architecture of the 
Assyrians, they were placed on the walls; besides that, 
a tabsar was not wanted in the temple, though it was 
in the palace. This, however, is the only real differ¬ 
ence beyond those alterations which were absolutely 
necessary to change a solid style of stone masonry 
into a light and ephemeral one of wood. 

The mode, too, in which the door is formed in these 
Egyptian temples, without any lintel, confirms me in 
my idea that the greater Assyrian doors were open 
to the roof; and the Isis capital seems to be only an 
Egyptian translation of the bull capitals of Assyria. 
Indeed, looking at the essentials only, the fine appears 
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to be only an Assyrian or a Coptic translation of the 
other, and as literal as could well be expected. 

To this it may of course be objected, that I am 
assuming that these forms existed some ten or twelve 
centuries before we fifld examples of them. The 
annexed woodcut* (No. 32.), however, will answer 


No. 32. 



that objection, as it is copied from a tomb of a mys¬ 
terious race of kings who obtrude themselves into 
the middle of the eighteenth dynasty, and who, con¬ 
sequently, reigned between two or three centuries 
before the building of the Khorsabad palace. I have 
chosen it in preference to some others which, in an 
architectural point of view, would have illustrated 
the point better, because it belongs to a foreign sun¬ 
worshipping race, who either were a remnant of the 

* Taken from Nestor I’Hflte’s Lettres de l’Egypt, p. 69 . I tried very 
hard, when in France lately, to see the original drawing from whioh this 
oat is taken, but in vain. It is said to be in the Biblioth&que Na tiona l , 
but nobody knew where to find it. 
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Hyksos, or some eastern Mithraic people, and conse¬ 
quently more likely to be related to our Assyrians, 
than the pure Egyptians; as it is, it shows a temple 
on a terrace, to which the ascent is by stairs on 
either side, with the light introduced between the 
upper halves of the columns, exactly as at Denderah; 
and a doorway, also exactly similar in arrangement, 
though the difficulties of the perspective have in¬ 
duced the artist to place it on the ground instead of 
at the top of the stairs. The architecture here, too, 
is of wood, which adds further to the likeness be¬ 
tween the two styles.* 

The next illustration (No. 33.) is taken from that 
part of the great temple at Karnac, which was built 

No. 33. 
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Palace of Thothmes —Thebes. 


by Thothmes III., a king who himself says f that he 
conquered Mesopotamia, with Nineveh and Babylon, 
some four centuries before the time of Ninus, and 

* I have introduced the whole woodcut to identify it with the Atinre 
sun-worshipping dynasty; and to show a form of altar, or building, 
which is very unusual. If it is not a Buddhist tope^ I do not know 
what it is. 

t See Trans. R. Soc. of Lit., vol. ii. new series. 
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who therefore may be supposed to have known some¬ 
thing of Assyrian art. 

The hall in question is 143 feet long by 53 wide; 
but, measuring it as an Assyrian would do, that is, 
allowing the lateral galleries to be considered as the 
thickness of the walls, the hall is 125 feet by 32 ; or 
very nearly the size of the five greater rooms of the 
Khorsabad palace. In its centre are two rows of ten 
columns, each arranged as I have placed the twelve in 
the plan (woodcut No. 30.); I am far from insisting 
on twelve instead of ten, if the analogy is thought im¬ 
portant. There is besides a peculiarity about the 
capitals of these columns, which are very unlike any 
thing else found in Egypt, but not unlike—when 
painted—the lower member of Assyrian or Persian 
capitals. The principal similarity, however, is in the 
mode of lighting; for, mutatis mutandis, stone for 
wood, and an open gallery for a thick wall, they are as 
nearly as may be identical. Indeed, so similar do 
they o appear that one is almost tempted to ask, did 
Thothmes build his palace after the manner of the 
Assyrians, as Ninus did his after that of the 
Egyptians ? 

When from Egypt we turn to Syria, we have only 
the descriptions of the buildings of Solomon; but 
though it may be hazardous to illustrate the forms of 
one restoration by those of another, the mode of con¬ 
struction is so accurately described in the Bible, and 
by Josephus, that we can have no doubt but that the 
principal halls were like these, supported on rows 
of cedar' columns, and with cedar beams upon the 
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pillars. The spacing too of the pillars seems to have 
been nearly identical with that I have adopted for 
the Khorsabad palace, and in other respects the re¬ 
semblance is striking and complete; but I need not 
repeat here what I have insisted upon before, as the 
points of similarity are sufficiently obvious and illus¬ 
trative as far as they go. 

Let us turn therefore at once to Persepolis, the 
lineal descendant of these Assyrian palaces, and see 
what light these structures throw on the subject of 
our inquiries. The general resemblance of the de¬ 
tails is sufficiently apparent to any one; but here 
we must guard ourselves against reasoning in a 
vicious circle, for, as I have borrowed occasionally 
from one or the other to supply the deficiencies of 
either, it would not do afterwards to reason on them 
as facts. 

The sculptures, however, are facts in both cases; 
and these, whether we refer to those representing 
men or to those representing bulls and animals, are 
so nearly identical, that one naturally would expect 
the architecture to be so too. The plans also are 
facts, and they too I conceive to be almost as like one 
another. It is true, we have yet to discover the actual 
residence or hareem of the Persian king; but taking 
the state apartments of either palace, the similarity, 
though not striking at first sight, is nearly certain. 
To convert, for instance, the state apartments of 
Khorsabad into a hall like that of Xerxes, all we 
have to do is to throw the upper part of the walls 
into the rooms, as was afterwards done by the fire, 
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so as to fill them up to the height of the tops of the 
sculptured slabs, and to raise the pillars that stood 
on the floor to the top of this solid terrace, ekeing 
out the height of those that stood on the walls with 
a shaft to correspond. This done, the three tabsars, 
or covered galleries, on the three faces of the prin¬ 
cipal apartments at Khorsabad, become, ipso facto , the 
three porticoes of the Hall at Persepolis. The prin¬ 
cipal one with its two doors being the one over¬ 
looking the plain, the walls being of course set back 
so as to enclose only the inner apartments. The sky¬ 
light of the central room becomes the talar, and the 
only thing necessary to add are stairs to lead up to 
the solid platform on which the palace now stands. 
This is done at Persepolis so as to interfere in the 
least possible extent with the external sculpture, only 
that the external bulls must give way, and instead 
of the triumphant air with which they stand before 
the portals of the Assyrian palaces, they are placed 
in the angles of the Persian stairs, and represented 
as conquered by the now all powerful lion. 

Of course, on comparing the Palace at Khorsabad 
to the Hall of Xerxes, we are comparing small things 
with great, the Persepolitan edifice being conceived 
on a scale of grandeur unknown in the other, whose 
dimensions much more resemble those of the Palace 
of the same king, the pillars being spaced at about 
the same distance in each; so that instead of230 
small columns, as we have at Khorsabad, 72 served at 
Persepolis for a building covering twice the space of 
ground. But in all essential respects they certainly 
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resemble each other more than the cathedrals of 
Cologne or Milan resemble the old basilicas of St. 
Peter or St. Paul at Rome. Though barring the dif¬ 
ference of age and style, the one is not only the 
lineal descendant of the other, but resembles it in 
every essential respect. 

I need not insist on the general resemblance de¬ 
rived from both being placed on terraced mounds of 
about the same height,—the multitude of pillars used, 
their thick walls of sun-dried bricks, and their general 
character and style: after what has been said above, 
these must strike any one; and every one may judge 
for himself of their value in elucidation of the theory 
of either buildings. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrative examples, 


No. 34. 



but I must content myself with two more, — the first 
taken from Guzerat, a province of India, which, both 

u 
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from its position and the manners and religion of its 
inhabitants, belongs as much, if not more, to Persia 
than to any thing in India within the Aravulli. It 
is a section of part of the mosque at Amedabad, fa¬ 
mous in eastern story as the one possessing the 
shaking minarets. Its architecture, though wholly 
of stone, bears strongly the impress of a wooden ori¬ 
ginal, from which it is very slightly removed. The 
peculiarity, however, which makes it valuable as an 
illustration here, is the mode in which the light is ad¬ 
mitted, between two rows of dwarf columns, not 
placed on a solid wall, but on an open gallery, like 
that of the palace of Thothmes III. It shows, at all 
events, that such a mode of lighting as that which I 
have adopted for the palace at Khorsabad is still used 
in the East; and those who know the habits of the 
people in that part of the world will admit that what 
is used so perfectly in this instance, is not so used for 
the first time, but must have had a long series of ante¬ 
cedents, either in this or in some neighbouring country. 

The other may be considered as even more perti¬ 
nent, as it is the Tiyari house, above quoted in illus¬ 
tration of the Persepolitan edifices (p. 127.), which 
is in every arrangement as like this one as a private 
dwelling can be to a palace; the only difference being 
that the walls not being so thick,fthe upper story 
is placed over the lower one, not on its walls; but the 
effect is the same,—the solid and less perfectly lighted 
basement serving as a cool retreat in summer and 
warm place of refuge against the cold; and the open 
upper galleries for sleeping-apartments, for the en- 




A Nestorian House m tlic T).strict of Tiyan. 


as could well be ; and altogether, if it is allowable to 
draw inferences from buildings of such different 
dates, no two examples could illustrate or confirm 
one another more than these two must be admitted 
to do. 

Much more might of course be said about these 
extraneous illustrations, but words convey a form so 
imperfectly that it will, perhaps, be better to leave 
the woodcuts to tell their own tale, which they do 
more distinctly than can be done in writing. The 
same cause prevents me from adducing many other 
examples, which bear almost as directly on the 
subject in hand, but which would require a greater 
number of woodcuts to render them intelligible 

u 2 
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than the importance of this branch of the argu¬ 
ment would justify. What is attempted here is 
not to prove directly what has been advanced, by ex¬ 
amples adduced from other sources, but merely the 
negative proof of showing that there is nothing ab¬ 
surd in the mode of restoration adopted in the pre¬ 
ceding pages, and nothing strikingly incongruous in 
it from what has been done in those countries with 
which Assyria was allied, though in other ages, in 
those instances where contemporary examples do not 
exist to assist us. 

The truth or falsehood, however, of any sj'stem of 
restoration that may be proposed, must depend en¬ 
tirely on its capabilities of explaining the phenomena 
presented by the palaces themselves, either in as far 
as they are at present known, or as their forms may 
afterwards be discovered to be: a true theory, how¬ 
ever, will be found to be sufficiently -flexible to meet 
any probable exigencies that may arise; and if the 
above is correct with regard to what we now know, it 
has not much to fear from any thing that may here¬ 
after be discovered. 


THE TEMPLE. 

One building only remains to be described to com¬ 
plete our survey of the royal abode of King Ninus; 
it is the Temple, situated in the very innermost 
recesses of the palace, and would be the most inte¬ 
resting of the whole, were it not more completely 
ruined than any other part of the whole structure} 
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so much so, indeed, that the most interesting part 
of what now remains is the stylobate on which, like 
the Persepolitan edifices, it was 
raised. In this instance this is a ter¬ 
race or platform of about 165 feet 
in length, by 100 in width, rising, 
however, only six feet above the ge¬ 
neral level of the floor of the palace, 
and is ascended by a flight of steps 

Elevation of Stylobate J ° * 

of Temple on north-eastern face, exactly op- 
posite the line of doorways leading 
through the three principal apartments. The sustain¬ 
ing wall of the terrace represented in elevation and 
section in the two annexed woodcuts (Nos. 36, 37.) 
is one of the most interesting architectural features 



-i i 


No. 37. 


of the whole palace, as it presents us with the only 
instance of an Assyrian cornice yet brought to light. 
At first sight it seems almost purely Egyptian ; but 
there are peculiarities in which it differs from any 
found in that country, especially in the curve being 
continued beyond the vertical tangent, and the con¬ 
sequent projection of the torus giving 
a second shadow. Whether the effect 
of this would be pleasant or not in a 
cornice placed so high that we must look 
up to it, is not quite clear; but below 
the level of the eye or slightly above it, 
the result must have been more pleasing 
than any form found in Egypt, and 
where sculpture is not added, might tfe used with 
effect anywhere. 



Section of Stylo¬ 
bate of 1 cmj le 
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As it is found here, the stylobate is of singular 
interest, as it is just such a stepping-stone or half¬ 
way house between Egypt and Persepolis as we 
should expect to find in an Assyrian palace of the 
date of this one, and is one of the most valuable ar¬ 
chaeological indications the palace affords. 

At the top of the stairs we find a room forty feet 
long by thirty-three in width, paved with black 
basalt, in the centre of which, near its back wall, 
is a raised square block evidently meant to receive 
either a statue or the altar, most probably the latter. 
Except by the extent of the pavement, the walls of 
the apartment are only indicated by two fragments 
of sculpture on their south-eastern side, which present 
the usual group of two winged and mitred figures 
making offerings to a sacred plant; in this instance 
very different to any one found in any other of 
the Assyrian palaces, as it resembles the flower of an 
agave or American aloe, and really seems a vegetable 
production; whereas the emblem usually called the 
sacred tree in other bassi-relievi is in reality not a 
tree at all, nor even meant, as I shall presently show, 
to represent one, but is the emblem of some deity, 
or, at all events, an object of worship, but certainly 
not a mere vegetable production, as has hitherto 
been supposed. 

Behind this room there are traces of one other of 
about the same width, but extending apparently the 
whole length of the terrace, or say 120 feet. The 
whole of one angle of the platform being entirely 
ruined, it is difficult to say whether this may not 
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have been divided into two or three apartments, and 
there were probably two other square rooms on each 
side of the one first described, but they must have 
been residences or private rooms, as, instead of being 
paved with black basalt, like the other, they have 
merely brick floors. It is needless, however, to 
speculate on what they were, as, except the frag¬ 
ments of sculptures before mentioned, not one brick 
or stone remains on another of the superstructure of 
this temple. 

Unlike the rest of the palace, every part of this 
temple — terrace, pavement, and sculptural slabs — is 
constructed of black stone, basalt apparently; a cir¬ 
cumstance in itself sufficient, I think, to prove that 
it was dedicated to the Assarac * of the inscriptions, 
who is apparently the same with the Nisroch of Scrip¬ 
ture and the Saturn of classical antiquity f, the prin- 


* Dabistan, vol. i. p. 35., and ante , p. 208. 

•f Major Kawlinson, in a note to his paper on the Assyrian Inscriptions 
(Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xii. p. 426.), has pointed out the mis¬ 
take of calling the eagle-headed figure Nisroch, from a mere sonal simi¬ 
larity, and at the same time shown satisfactorily, I think, that Assarac, 
Nisroch, and Saturn are one and the same. But he has thus left the eagle¬ 
headed figure without a name ; which, however, I do not think it difficult 
to supply, for he almost certainly was Ormuzd. The Zoroastrian oracle 
commencing ‘0 6e OtoQ eon Ke<pa\nv itpatcoc, certainly applies, and ap¬ 
plies only, to the chief god of the Persians, or Zoroastrians, and thus only 
to the last-named god. But if this does not suffice, there is a passage in 
the Dabistan (vol. i. p. 36.) in itself sufficient to set the question at rest. 
It is there said, “ The image of the Regent Hormuzd (Jupiter) was of an 
earthy colour, in the shape of a man, with a vulture’s face; on his head a 
crown, on which were the faces of a cock and a dragon; in his right hand 
a turban, in his left a silver ewer: ” pitcher would be a more correct 
word than ewer, to judge from the form of the vessel he carries on the 
sculptures; but from the same authority we should read fir-cone for 
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cipal deity of the Assyrians, and the one from whom 
the country most probably derived its name; all which 
makes it more to be regretted that so little remains 
of the temple, for as almost all the architectural 
remains of other nations that have come down to us 
are ruins of temples, it would be particularly inte¬ 
resting to have an Assyrian example to compare with 
the others. Khorsabad, however, will not afford us 
that satisfaction, and no trace of a temple has yet 
been found elsewhere, though it is more than pro¬ 
bable that such will some day be discovered. We 
have only to fear that what led to this one being 
more ruined than any other part of the palace, may 
have led to an equal extent of destruction among 
the others. It is, unfortunately, no difficult matter 
to show what these causes of destruction were here, 
the first being that it was raised six feet above the 
general height of the terrace, and consequently on a 
level with the parapet wall all round, which would 
allow of the mud being washed off it, on to the lower 
levels by the rains, as was the case at Persepolis, and 
thus leaving the ruins bare would expose them to the 
depredations of the villagers and country people, for 
whose purposes the stone of which they were built is 
far more valuable than the softer slabs of the palaces. 
Besides this, the temple is placed so immediately on 
the edge of the plain that its ruins were far more 
accessible to depredators than those of the centre of 

turban. Can it be an error of description, by some one mistaking one 
object for the other? The fir-cone is not unlike a Persian lamb¬ 
skin or a Parsee cap. 
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the palace. To these causes, perhaps, we may add 
that the materials of which the temple was built were 
of a more precious character than those of the palace, 
and that instead of mere sun-burnt bricks, either 
baked bricks or stone may have been principally used. 
But whether all these or any of them were the causes 
of the almost total disappearance of this most in¬ 
teresting building, is not of so much consequence as 
the unfortunate result that so little of it now remains, 
that its place is all that can be made out, and that 
very imperfectly. Its character and position, however, 
lead us to hope that others may be found at Nimroud 
or Koyunjik which may supply to some extent the 
deficiencies of this specimen, and thus enable us 
to restore an Assyrian temple as completely as the 
remains have enabled us to understand what an As¬ 
syrian palace was. Although, therefore, this source 
of information has not proved so prolific as we may 
hope that it will afterwards become, the bassi-rilievi 
on the palace walls may perhaps supply to some extent 
the deficiencies of actual examples. It is true, no 
bas-relief hitherto discovered on the walls can be 
identified as representing an Assyrian temple. There 
is one, however, at Khorsabad* which portrays with 
very considerable exactness the temple of a place 
called Mekatsiri, a city of Armenia, and either the 
modern Diarbekir or some place in its immediate 
neighbourhood. This temple is hexastyle, with a 
roof not at all unlike the pedimented roofs of the 


♦ Botta’s Monument de Ninivc, ]il. 141., salle xm., No. 4. 
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Greek temples, and between and on the pillars are 
heavy shields, as was apparently the case both at 
Jerusalem and Athens. Altogether this temple is 
very unlike anything found in Assyria, and being an 
Armenian example, cannot be taken as at all illus¬ 
trative of those of a different and hostile race. 


No. 38. 



Lord Aberdeen’s BUck Stone. 

The bas-relief, however, represented on the annexed 
woodcut (No. 38.) *, is not open to these objections, 
as it is taken from an undoubted Assyrian monument, 
but of what age is not easily determined. Kawlinson 

* This woodcut is a facsimile in form and size of a bas-relief cut on 
the end of a block of marble, known as Lord Aberdeen's black stone, 
from its being in the possession of that nobleman, by whose kind per¬ 
mission I have been allowed to copy it. Unfortunately, it is not known 
exactly either by whom it was sent home, or in what place it was found. 
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reads the king’s name as Akadunna, and seems to 
think he lived at an age not long antecedent to that 
of Nebuchadnezzar. * This, however, is by no means 
certain, and I believe as many arguments might 
be advanced for his being only slightly subsequent 
to the age of the older Nimrod dynasty. The point, 
however, is not of much importance here, as it is 
sufficient for us to know that he lived between these 
two periods. Judging from the style of the sculpture 
only, I should be inclined to place him before the age 
of Ninus rather than after it, and we know that he 
reigned over both Assyria and Babylonia, and also 
over Armenia or Ha'ikee, as I believe it is called on 
the monument in question. 

On the upper left-hand corner of the bas-relief in 
question is represented a temple, and certainly an 
Assyrian one, because in it — in its cell apparently, 
is placed the emblem hitherto known as the sacred 
tree, which in all the sculptures hitherto discovered 
is the principal, if not indeed the only, object of direct 
worship; to this a priest is offering the fir-cone or 
egg, most probably the emblem of the generative 
power of nature; behind him is the sacred tree, 
represented this time on a larger scale; and behind 
this again the sacred bull, executed with a spirit and 
a power that could not easily be surpassed even at 
the present day. 

In the lower compartment are represented a stack 
or heap of grain, a drill plough of a better form than 


* Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xii. p. 472. 
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any used in India or the East at the present day, so 
far at least as I have seen, and behind this a date- 
tree, so faithfully drawn as to show that it was not 
for want of power to represent natural objects that 
the trees in the upper compartment were so conven¬ 
tional in form; and beyond this is an implement, 
whose use is not easily determined; my own impres¬ 
sion is that it is a winnowing machine. 

The form of the temple at once recalls that of the 
Kabah at Naksh i Rustam (woodcut No. 22.), both 
being small square erections with one opening,—in this 
instance, however, coming down to the ground. The 
angles of this one are ornamented with volutes, which 
are wanting in the other; and it also possesses a sort 
of upper story or crowning member, which, though 
not found at Istakr, adds to the similarity with the 
other Kabah at Mecca, as it seems to be covered with 
curtains, precisely as that one is to the present day; 
so that altogether the points of resemblance between 
these three Sabean temples are so striking as to leave 
very little doubt but that they are mere variations 
of one and the same form of temple architecture; but 
whether or not the only form which existed in Assyria 
at this age, is a question that can only be determined 
by such an extended experience as would enable us 
to affirm such a negative proposition with something 
like certainty. A very important question is — to 
whom were these square temples dedicated? or, in 
other words, what is this emblem that occupies the 
sanctuary as here represented? and what also is 
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the emblem or object of worship in the temple at 
Khorsabad ? 

My own impression is, that it is the object so fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the Bible as the Grove or Groves, 
which the Israelites are so frequently accused of wor¬ 
shipping ; a conclusion which seems tolerably evident 
from the following reasoning:—First, many biblical 
scholars, among others the learned Gesenius*, scout 
the idea of the word Asheerah meaning a grove 
(lucus); he translates it “fortune,” or Altarte, “the 
Star of Venus;” or Asteroth, the companion and wife 
of Baal,—anything, in short, but grove. In a more 
recent work by an excellent biblical scholar and 
philologerf it is stated, that it is well known to the 
Jews that the word ought never to have been trans¬ 
lated, but remain as a proper name, Asheerah or 
Asheerim. Though he makes its signification “ the 
blessed,” and points out, without being aware of its 
resemblance to this Assyrian emblem, that it was a 
symbolical tree representing the host of heaven. 

The proof, however, of the matter must rest with 
the Bible itself; but 1 think no one can read the 
passages referring to the worship of the groves, with¬ 
out seeing that they do not mean a group of trees, 
but just such an emblem or idol as this. A few cita¬ 
tions from the Bible will make this more clear, and 
I shall take them in the order in which they occur, 
for the sake of easy reference. In Judges (iii. 7.) 

* In voce rntPK. 

+ Dav. Margoliouth. A Pilgrimage to the Land of my Forefathers, 
vol. i. p. 100. 
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it is said, “ The children of Israel forgat the Lord 
their God, and served Baalim and the grovesshow¬ 
ing that the two were equal objects of adoration, 
which is, however, more clear from the following: 
“ The prophets of Baal four hundred and fifty, and the 
prophets of the groves four hundred, which sat at 
Jezebel’s table.”* 

In 1 Kings,xiv. 23., it is said, “ They also built them 
high places and images and groves on every high hill 
and under eVery green tree.” In 2 Kings, xvii. 16., 
“ They made them molten images, even two calves 
(query bulls), and made a grove and worshipped all 
the host of heaven, and served Baal.” The account, 
however, of Manasseh’s proceedings in the twenty-first 
chapter, is even more interesting as bearing on this 
point. For “he built up again the high places;” 
and “reared up altars to Baal, and made a grove, 
and worshipped all the host of heaven;” “and built 
altars for all the host of heaven in the two courts of 
the house of the Lord;” “and he set up a graven image 
of the groves that he had made in the house; ” that 
is, in the temple of Solomon, which was afterwards 
cleared of these abominations by Josiahf, “who 
brought forth out of the temple of the Lord all the 
vessels that were made for Baal and for the grove, 
and for all the host of heaven;” “ and he put down 
them that burned incense to Baal, and to the sun and 
to the moon, and to the planets, and to all the host 
of heaven;” “ and he brought out the grove from 


* 1 Kings, xviii. 19. 


f 2 Kings, atxiii. 4—14. 
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the house of the Lord, without Jerusalem, and burnt 
it at the brook Kidron,” &c.; and “ he brake down the 
house that was by the house where the women wove 
hangings for the grove;” and “ he brake in pieces 
the images, and cut down the groves, and filled their 
places with the bones of men.” 

In 2 Chron. xxiv. 18., xxxiii. 3. and 19., andxxxiv. 
3 and 4., and other places in the Bible, the groves are 
grouped with graven and molten images in a manner 
that leaves little doubt but that they were considered 
one and the same thing. But this is even more dis¬ 
tinctly stated by Isaiah (xvii. 8.), where he says, 
“ And he shall not look to the altars, the work of his 
hands, neither shall respect that which his fingers 
have made, either the groves or the images; ” which 
is again confirmed by the ninth verse of the twenty- 
seventh chapter. 

It is needless, however, multiplying citations that 
will occur to every one. The word occurs between 
thirty and forty times in the Old Testament, and in 
every instance the sense would justify us in leaving 
this word untranslated; and in many, besides those 
quoted above, the passage is unintelligible, unless we 
substitute Asheerah, or Asheerim, for grove or 
groves. 

The only remaining question is, what is the precise 
object meant to be represented by this emblem? 
The similarity of the name long inclined me to think 
it must be Assarac *, the chief god of the Assyrians, 


* The Persian intensitive, ac, being added. 
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the Araske of Josephus *; but the word being femi¬ 
nine, though taking a masculine plural, militates 
strongly against this idea, and I should rather fancy 
it was Asteroth f, or Astarte, if a proper name 
must be applied to it. On the whole, however, I 
am inclined to read the names in the Bible in this 
manner: — Baal I consider as Assarac, or Saturn, the 
principal of the planets, according to the Assyrians; 
the Baalim as the seven planets collectively; and this 
Asheerah as representing the host of heaven, or all 
the stars, except the planets. J Be this, however, as 
it may, we have here, I think indubitably, a repre¬ 
sentation in the Assyrian sculptures of an object so 
frequently mentioned in the Bible, and are from that 
book enabled to apply to it a name, and at least 
an approximative meaning, with which we shall soon 
be able to make out all that yet remains obscure 
about it. 

To return, however, from this somewhat lengthy 
digression. 

Those who have followed the above description 
will now, I trust, be able to form a tolerably distinct 
idea of what the palace was which Ninus “ built in the 
neighbourhood of Nineveh, and after the manner of 
Egyptfor though there may be some discrepancy 
regarding some of the details, there can be none as to 

* AnWud., X. 1.5. 

t Judges, ii. 13., x. 6. ; 1 Samuel, vii. 4. 

X I feel convinced that the Yezidee religion will befound to be the 
lineal descendant of this Saturnian worship; and less altered than might 
be expected, considering the length of time that has elapsed between its 
ancient and modern manifestations. 
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the general plan and disposition of the various parts 
of the edifice, none with regard to their size, and 
very little as to the purposes for which they were 
erected. The mode of decoration of the walls is 
also perfectly certain; their being lined with sculp¬ 
tured slabs of alabaster on the lower part, and 
painted or adorned with enamelled tiles for the rest 
of their height*; what this last dimension actually 
was, is however uncertain: I have made it as low 
as possible, in order to avoid all appeai’ance of ex¬ 
aggeration ; but, perhaps, somewhat too low for 
truth. Be this as it may, there can, I think, be no 
doubt but that the roof was supported by wooden, 
most probably “ cedar pillars, and cedar beams upon 
the pillars ; ” all as elaborately carved and coloured 
as the substructure they were destined to protect. 
The mode of lighting also, and the arrangement of the 
galleries, I consider as almost certain; so that, in the 
main, I do not know any building of nearly its age 
which I conceive can be restored more completely 
than this one, or of which we can form a more 
distinct idea than we can do of it. 

Its position in the scale of art we shall have a 
better opportunity of judging of hereafter; in the 
meanwhile I will merely remark, that though sadly 

* If any further illustration were required of the love of coloured 
decoration® in this part of the world, I would quote Herodotus* d^scrip- 
tion (lib. i. 98.) of the seven walls of Ecbatana. The first of which was 
white; the second, black; the third, purple; the fourth, blue; the fifth, 
red; the sixth had its battlements plated with silver; tl^e seventh, gilt. 
This may not, perhaps, be literally true; but it points to a love of poly¬ 
chromatic decoration among this people, and could never have been pre¬ 
dicated of a Greek or other European people. 

X 
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deficient in the elegance and artistic taste displayed 
in the edifices built by the Greeks, and equally want¬ 
ing in the solid magnificence and power of those of 
the Egyptians, it must, I conceive, have formed one 
of the most elaborately gorgeous edifices ever erected; 
more like, however, to the works of the Chinese than 
to those of any other people we are acquainted with, 
but as superior to them in artistic merit as it is 
inferior to the works of the Egyptians or the Greeks. 

Before leaving this part of the subject I may as 
well say a few words regarding the mode in which 
this palace was destroyed. As it was not situated in 
Nineveh, it was not, of course, the one in which 
Sardanapalus burnt himself, nor that in which Saracus 
shared the same fate; for this last either was in the 
capital also, or it was a Median palace where these 
kings resided, as I before mentioned, most probably 
the south-west palace at Nimroud. Notwithstanding 
this, this palace was certainly destroyed by fire, and 
every room bears traces of the effects of such a con¬ 
flagration ; but whether by accident or design is not 
apparent; most probably the latter, for in the excava¬ 
tions nothing was found among the rubbish, —no bits 
of bronze or metal of any sort, nothing like earthen¬ 
ware, or any of the more indestructible forms of furni¬ 
ture ; as M. Botta says, “ pas merne un cylindre m’est 
tomb<$ dans les mains.” * All which would lead us to 
suppose that this palace was gutted before it was 
burnt ; but whether this was the case or not, there 
is no difficulty in accounting for the almost universal 
destruction of these palaces by fire, when we admit 
# Monument de Ninive, page 167. 
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the mode of construction explained in the preceding 
pages. For with wooden pillars standing on the 
floor, supporting a wooden roof, and galleries floored 
with wood, and likewise supporting wooden pillars, 
there are fifty probable surmises which would account 
for their taking fire accidentally; and there would 
be no difficulty in burning them to the ground when 
the intention existed of so destroying them. On the 
other hand, if there were no pillars, no galleries, and 
only the solid walls clothed with incombustible 
materials, even with a flat wooden roof, they could 
no more be burnt than the temples of Egypt or of 
Greece. So far, therefore, as it goes, this fact is a 
powerful confirmation of the views set forth above. 

But besides being burnt they are buried; a fact 
far more peculiar to Assyria than the other, and 
deserving, therefore, some further consideration. 

If avc were to suppose the roof to be the only com¬ 
bustible part, its burning and falling on the floor 
Avould of course have injured the sculptures, but 
Avould have gone only a very slight Avay toAvards 
burying them, unless Ave suppose it a roof so solid 
as to require the support of as many pillars at least 
as I have provided; for the falling of the Avails, 
though certain, must have been slow; and if the 
sculptures had remained uncovered after the fire, it 
is more than probable that they would have shown 
traces of human, as Avell as of elemental, violence. 
Restored as I have restored it, the falling Voof, with 
its half-burnt timbers and rubbish, Avould, as nearly 
as may be, have filled the rooms up to the height of 
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the top of the sculptures; of course higher nearer 
the walls than in the centre. Succeeding rainy 
seasons would consolidate this, and also bring down 
the upper portions of the now exposed walls ; and 
these two elements, taken together, would, as nearly 
as may be, bury the palace to the extent to which it 
was found buried when M. Botta commenced his 
excavations * ; allowing, of course, something for the 
accumulation of rubbish from the known existence 
of a village of mud huts on its summit, probably for 
all the time that has elapsed since the destruc¬ 
tion of the palace, till M. Botta removed it to com¬ 
mence his excavations. That this last is not an 
unimportant element, those know who have seen 
some of the most gigantic temples of Egypt buried 
wholly from this cause, without the assistance either 
of the sands of the desert or the alluvium of the Nile. 
But even here we may form some idea of its extent, 
from the circumstance that the gateway of the pro- 
pylaea is buried to almost the same extent as the 
gateways of the palace itself, and we cannot suppose 
that there existed on this lower terrace any buildings 
of such an extent as to bury at once this outside 
building, whose concealment, therefore, I suppose to 
be almost wholly owing to this last cause. Whether 
or not so much should be ascribed to this, there is now, 
at all events, no difficulty in comprehending why or 
how these palaces were destroyed, nor why a fire 

* II y avait trois ou quatre metres de terre au-dessus des bas-reliefs, 
pavtout oil ccux-ci n’affleurcnt pas la pente du monticule. Le sommet 
de la tiare de quelques taureaux saillait seul & la surface entre les mai- 
sons du village. (Monument deNinive, p. 74.) 
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should have burnt and buried them so entirely that 
their very existence should have been unsuspected 
from that time till it was so unexpectedly revealed to 
the inquiring energy of another race, in a far dis¬ 
tant land, after a long sleep of near three thousand 
years. 


PART I [.—SECTION II. 

KOYUNJIK. 

From Khorsabad we naturally turn to the great 
metropolitan palace at Koyunjik for further illus¬ 
tration, or to see at least how our theory fits. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, that great mound has been 
only so imperfectly excavated that no deduction can 
be drawn from what we now know of it. Mr. 
Layard, however, is understood to be actively en¬ 
gaged in exploring it.3 inmost recesses, so that on his 
return we may hope to be made as fully acquainted 
with its plan and details as we are with those he has 
hitherto laid open to us with such perseverance 
and sagacity.* In the meanwhile, all we know is, 
that it was built by the son and successor of the 
king who built Khorsabad. If therefore I am cor- 

* If I understand correctly the rumours that have reached this 
country from these diggings, the palace at Koyunjik of the Khorsabad 
era is entirely buried in the centre of the mound, and above it has 
been erected another palace, which, if this is correct, must be of tho Medo- 
Assyrian epoch, and contemporary, in consequence, with the south-west 
edifice at Nimroud. If this is so, it may also be here that Saracus burned 
himself; but I still adhere to the idea of the other being Evorita. 
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rect in ascribing that palace to Ninus, it is here we 
should look for the exploits of Semiramis; as 1 
before hinted, however, 1 believe her to be as utterly 
a fabulous being as Queen Homai, who is said to 
have been so warlike a governor, and so great a 
builder, at I’ersepolis; at all events, no trace of her 
or of her exploits has been found either here or 
any where else, and we must therefore relegate to 
her son Ninyas what the Greeks have recorded of 
his mother: and to him, therefore, must be ascribed 
the honour of erecting this great palace, or at least 
that part of the superstructure of it which has up 
to this time been laid bare. If however the tradi¬ 
tion mentioned above may be depended upon, that 
Ninus resided at Telane while engaged in building 
his palace at Nineveh itself, the substructure pro¬ 
bably belongs to that monarch ; but as the basement 
or terrace on which these palaces are erected is by 
far the most important and extensive part of the 
works, it may have been left unfinished by him, and 
the sculptures and inscriptions added wholly by his 
son and successor. 

When properly excavated, the great mound at 
Koyunjik promises to extend our ideas of Assyrian 
palaces far beyond anything which has hitherto been 
laid bare would lead us to expect. In the first 
place, the mound itself is 7800 feet in circumference, 
and consequently about four times the extent of that 
at Khorsabad, and one at least of the rooins laid 
bare by Mr. Layard on his last exploration is 45 
feet in width, and 180 or 200 feet in length,’ and 
consequently more than twice the size of any room 
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in the palace at IChorsabad. The sculptures were as 
usual much damaged by fire, so that it is not quite 
easy to judge whether or not they were much su¬ 
perior to those we are already acquainted with. 
Taken altogether, I fully expect that, when properly 
known, the Khorsabad example will sink into the 
rank of a mere suburban residence when compared 
with the great metropolitan palace which is now 
being excavated; but on all this it is needless to 
speculate here, as the proof is being dug out of the 
bowels of the earth, and will soon, no doubt, be given 
to the world in an authentic shape. 

The same remarks apply to the Nebbi Yunus, 
which seems also to have been a palace belonging to 
the same dynasty, but of very inferior extent to 
either the Koyunjik, or even the Khorsabad one. 
Whether it will be excavated or not during our day 
is very problematical, as it is held in great venera¬ 
tion by the Mahommedan inhabitants of the country, 
as the site of the tomb of the Prophet Jonah, and no 
interference with a spot so sanctified will at present 
be tolerated ; but this is less to be regretted, as it is 
evident to any one looking at the plan, page 70., 
that it is not this but the Koyunjik mound that 
covers the great palaces of Nineveh, and as that is 
now being freely laid open, we may forego a peep 
into the other. Nevertheless, if we might hope that 
either of these palaces belongs to the Nimrod era, I 
think it will be found that this is the one, for the 
other seems to belong wholly to the Ninian and sub¬ 
sequent eras. I formerly asserted this to be of the 
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earlier period, and would do so still, were it not that 
I believe all the fragments discovered at the Nebbi 
Yunus belong to the later period. 

Indeed, one of the remarkable facts brought to 
light by the recent exploration and the decipherment 
of the inscriptions is, that all the buildings within 
the enceinte of Nineveh belong to one period,—that of 
Ninus and his immediate successors; and we na¬ 
turally ask, can there be no earlier city of that 
name ? The Bible, the inscriptions of Thothmes, 
and all tradition point to the fact that there was, as 
well as the mention of the city by the Khorsabad 
king himself and also by the earlier kings of the 
Nimroud edifices;—where then was it ? Probably it 
was not on the same spot as the one we now know, 
but somewhere close bv, and some of the mounds 
in the immediate neighbourhood, but not within the 
walls, will probably reveal the existence of an older 
city and earlier race of kings. Eastern cities are 
seldom or ever built on exactly the same spot as the 
old ones, but move about the plain, with a restless¬ 
ness not a little puzzling to geographers. To quote 
a parallel instance of the city most like this one 
in situation and size. The imperial Delhi is now a 
well defined walled city, on the banks of the river 
Jumna, in shape very like old Nineveh, and with its 
palace relatively in exactly the same situation; only 
it is smaller,—only two and a half miles from north 
to south; but ten miles to the southward of it is the 
old Hindu Delhi, and near that an old Patan city, 
and between these and the present one, two other 
cities, all now deserted and silent, but each in sue- 
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cession queen and capital of the East. The size also 
of these Indian capitals interests us here, as a means 
of comparison, for at no period was any one of them 
so large as the Nineveh whose plan is given in the 
preceding pages; and no one who knows the relative 
splendour of the Hindu and Mogul empires, as com¬ 
pared with that of Assyria, and the relative popu¬ 
lousness of the two countries will, I think, contend 
for a larger city than there shown. But how then 
are we to account for the exaggeration of the Greeks? 
the city sixty miles in circumference of Diodorus, 
and three days’ journey of the Prophet Jonah? I 
have before suggested that the latter spoke of the 
“ civitas,” or lands of the city, but this will not ex¬ 
plain the account of the former, who actually describes 
the walls as of that extent. He says they were 150 
stadia in one direction and 90 in another*, which is 
about the ratio of the east and west walls to the 
northern one; but, to make the dimensions at all fit, 
we must substitute plethra for stadia, and so reduce 
the circumference from sixty to ten miles; and even 
this is too large; for, being so much narrower at its 
southern limit, not only was its circumference less 
than this, but its internal area must have been very 
much below that of a regular parallelogram, such as 
he describes. Whether, however, we adopt this or 
any other mode of explanation, we must be content 
to admit that the whole is a gross exaggeration, till 
at least it can be shown, either from history or from 
existing remains, that a city larger than the one 
represented in the woodcut No. 1. ever did exist 


* Diodorus, lib. ii. cap. 1. 
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between the mouth of the Ganges and the Bosphorus, 
or that so perfect a form of civilisation over existed 
within these limits as would enable half a million of 
people to exist together and to support themselves 
crowded within the walls of one city. To this ques¬ 
tion I must return when examining the ruins of Ba¬ 
bylon, and in the meantime must pass by “ Nineveh 
the Great” with this slight notice, though a few 
years hence I trust it will occupy the principal place 
in a work like the present, instead of being so nearly 
a blank as it at present is, while all our information 
is derived from her suburban, or at least subordinate, 
remains. 


NORTII-WEST PALACE AT NIMROUD. 

From these great works of Ninus and his succes¬ 
sors, we must leap back over the long period of near 
eight centuries, to the next great epoch of Assyrian 
history and art; and certainly on examining the 
palaces and sculptures of Niinroud, it does appear 
that at least as great an interval was required to ac¬ 
count for the difference that is found between the 
works of the two periods. To persons unfamiliar 
with the details of the art of course it seems all the 
same, and many cannot perceive the difference be¬ 
tween the two. The last generation could not distin¬ 
guish between the style of Durham Cathedral and 
Henry Yll.’s Chapel; — but the more familiar we be¬ 
come with these works, the greater and more import¬ 
ant do the differences appear, not only in the style 
of execution, which is far better in the earlier than 
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in the later examples, and in the elaborateness of 
finish, in which they excel the other to an immense 
extent, but also in the general forms of the things 
represented. 

The great human-headed bulls differ most essen¬ 
tially from those found elsewhere, and the winged lion 
is peculiar to this age. The king’s dress differs im¬ 
mensely ; so does the form of his chariot and its 
harness; so also does the throne and all the furniture 
of the palace; but more than this the people around 
him, the soldiers who fight for him, and the enemies 
he wars against, all seem of different races, and dif¬ 
ferently clad and armed, from those we are familiar 
with as ornamenting the walls of the palaces of 
Khorsabad and Koyunjik.* 

Were we to attempt a parallel between Egyptian 
and Assyrian art as bearing on this subject, it would 
require a far longer period than I have assigned to 
it, to account for the differences; but change is far 
more characteristic of the Asiatic than of the African 
empire, and any such parallels would only lead astray; 
each must be judged on its own merits, and here no¬ 
thing further is required to confirm the chronology 
than such an extent of change as we find. 

Besides, however, the difference of plan arising 
from the difference of age, there are other circum¬ 
stances which will prevent our restoring, for the pro- 


* All this has already been insisted on by Layard, who, of all men 
living, is the best qualified to express a decided opinion on the subject; 
and not only once, but in every part of his book, wherelie has occasion to 
refer to the subject. 
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sent at least, the north-west palace at Nimroud with 
anything like the certainty with which we could 
proceed at Khorsabad; the principal of these is its 
want of isolation. It is probable, indeed, that all 
the sculptured chambers have<been laid bare; but we 
neither know the extent nor the position of the 
painted ones. It is true we know they existed on 
the eastern side and also on the southern; but of what 
form and to what extent could only be ascertained 
by excavating the whole mound, and so tracing the 
external limits of the whole edifice,—an operation of 
such extent that it is scarcely likely to be attempted 
for some time, and certainly will not be undertaken 
by the English government nor any one they can 
control; but till it is done, it is impossible to apply 
correctly our knowledge gained at Khorsabad to the 
restoration of this edifice. I question also if we even 
now know the exact orientation of the palace. I dare 
say it does face very nearly due north and south; 
but a slight variation either way would probably 
tell us whether the temple was situated on the ruined 
side of the court, between it and the plain, or whether 
the edifice on a higher level to the southward, with 
three chambers, is to be considered as the pendant to 
the building bearing that name at Khorsabad. These 
and fifty other questions can only be satisfactorily 
answered by further examination of the spot. In the 
meantime we may easily describe what has already 
been laid bare, though it is impossible, I fear, to 
attempt anything like a perfect restoration. 

The only side of the palace which can here be 
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No. 39. 



I'Joith west I'alacc at Niruoud * 


l'egarded as an outside faQade is that facing the north. 
It is, however, situated so near a ravine that the 
greater part of it has fallen, though not the essential 
parts, as it is almost certain that those we miss were 
continuations of those we still find there. There are 
two portals in it with winged bulls, which at Khor- 
sabad would settle the question; here, however, this 
test will not apply, as all the important doorways, 


* The plan, with all the particulars here mentioned, are taken from 
Layard’s work, which is the only authority on the subject, so that it is 
not necessary to refer to him on every point. The plan is reduced to the 
usual scale of 100 feet to one inch, for easy comparison with Khorsabad 
and the Persepolitan and other edifices quoted. 
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both internal as well as external, are so ornamented 
in this palace, and the double-bulls back to back, 
which form so striking a part of the external decora¬ 
tion of the Khorsabad palace, are nowhere to be traced 
in this one, or as belonging to this age. 

These two portals lead into the great hall of the 
palace, thirty-two feet in width by 152 in length, 
and therefore larger than any at Khorsabad, and or¬ 
namented throughout with bassi-relievi of far more 
elaborate richness than any thing found there. To 
the westward of this is a small room with two portals 
and a block of masonry between, showing, I think, 
conclusively that on both the northern and western 
faces there were spaces between the doors, on or 
between which, as at Persepolis, the throne .was 
erected. The immense thickness of the northern wall 
(twenty-six feet) points also to the fact that it was 
meant to support the great tabsar or covered gallery 
of the palace, and the place where the king generally 
showed himself to his subjects. The small space 
over the two doors, at the side of the room No. 11 ., 
in like manner must have been a smaller tabsar over¬ 
looking the plain, and if there was a porch or por¬ 
tico in front of it, a throne may have been placed 
between them. We know, however, far too little of 
either the levels of the place or the extent of the 
ground in front to speak with anything like certainty 
on this point. 

At the upper end of this great hall there was found 
an immense slab, marked on the plan, which at first 
sight looks like the place for the throne when placed 
inside. The position, however, of the door so im- 
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mediately on one side of it, and the uncertainty as 
to whether the throne here was placed inside a room, 
on the same level with the floor, or nearly so, render 
this application somewhat doubtful, and I am more 
inclined to think it was the place of an altar or of 
some emblem of the divinity. 

Chamber No. in. is of much smaller dimensions 
than No. i., but architecturally presents no pecu¬ 
liarities requiring remark, except the position of its 
doorways,—the one leading from the great hall being 
placed as unsymmetrically as possible with all the 
others, though the opposite one leading into the court 
is placed exactly in the centre both of the room and 
court; thus leading us to the surmise that the court 
Avas that of the hareein or private apartments of the 
palace, and that the position of the door between the 
tAvo rooms was owing to the desire to conceal the 
view of the court from those in the great hall. 

Proceeding either through a small door at the 
upper end of room No. hi., or by a door unsym¬ 
metrically placed on the eastern side of the court, 
Ave come to a suite of ten rooms, two of which 
(v. and vi.) are of tolerable size, the first being 
25 feet by 90, the inner one 20 feet wide by up- 
Avards of 100 in length. The latter is surrounded 
by five small narrow chambers on three sides and 
one towards the Avest, all these partitioned by such 
narrow walls from one another, that it is extremely 
improbable that any of them supported galleries; 
thus leading again to the idea of their being devoted 
to the monarch’s privacy, Avhich is further con¬ 
firmed by the character of the sculptures on their 
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walls, which are all of a religious class. No battles, 
no war pieces, are here represented, no scenes of the 
chase, as in the great hall. The outer one (No. v.) 
represents the king seated on his throne, attended by 
eunuchs and winged figures. On the inner chamber, 
however, even the eunuchs disappear, and the king 
is the only human being represented, all the rest being 
cither gods, or their emblems, or representations, — 
such subjects, in short, as a religious monarch would 
choose for his own contemplation, but such as neither 
magnify his state nor record his prowess, which seems 
to have been the motive of all the representations of 
the public halls both here and elsewhere. 

This view is further confirmed by the fact that 
in the innermost recesses of this wing, on the 
north and south walls of chambers vm. and ix., 
winged female deities are represented as performing 
some mysterious act of worship; a representation 
that occurs nowhere else, and is only appropriate for 
a gynaeceum.* 

Taking this view of the matter, I may as well, be¬ 
fore going further, state my belief that the rooms 
here numbered I. and n. are equivalent to the state 
rooms n., iv., v., vii., and vm. at Khorsabad; that 
room hi. and perhaps iv., at Nimroud, represent 
rooms vi., ix., xi., and xii. at that palace; and that the 
rooms V. to xiv. here were the hareem or private 
apartments of the sovereign, and are represented at 
Khorsabad by the painted apartments surrounding 
the hareem court. These two, the northern and 


* Layard, vol. ii. p. 5. 
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eastern wings, thus seem to have been in themselves 
a complete palace, designed, it is true, on a much 
smaller scale than the one at Khorsabad, and on an 
infinitely smaller one than that at Koyunjik, but 
adorned with infinitely more care and elaboration 
than either of these. Nor do I think its smallness 
should astonish us when we consider its much greater 
antiquity, and that it is probable that when it was 
built the empire was comparatively new, and the 
country far less populous than at the time of its 
culminating point of glory under King Ninus.* 
Returning, however, to the court, we find, exactly 
opposite the door leading from the court to chamber 
hi., another door, at the distance of about 120 feet, 
leading to a suite of five or six apartments, whose 
use it is not easy to guess or define, as they cer¬ 
tainly are not completely excavated, and we have 
nothing at Khorsabad that at all resembles them ; at 
least, nothing that has been excavated, though from 
the similarity of the two courts, (they both being 
nearly of the same size, having two doorways, north 
and south, opposite one another, the third placed 
unsymmetrically on the eastern face, and the fourth 

* It has been objected to my proposal for placing pillars on the floor 
of the apartments at Khorsabad and elsewhere, that some of the rooms 
in this palace are payed with alabaster slabs, with inscriptions on them, 
on which it consequently is very improbable that pillars should be placed. 
The only rooms, however, mentioned by Layard as so adorned are the 
four small ones marked as Nos. iv., x., xii., and xni. on my plan, which 
are just such as, according to my theory, should have no pillars, being 
too narrow for such a purpose. The argument, therefore, tells in my 
favour; for as far as it goes, it shows that the Assyrians only paved in 
this manner such rooms as had no pillars; all the larger ones being 
paved with bricks. 

Y 
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side being wanting in both,) perhaps we are justified 
in assuming that towards the southern angle of the 
Khorsabad palace there was a suite similar to this one. 

As neither Khorsabad nor Persepolis affords us any 
analogy to guide us in determining what these 
apartments were, we must turn to Solomon’s House, 
as the only remaining source of information avail¬ 
able ; and I feel very much disposed to assume that 
these were the rooms for feasting and recreation 
which are described by Josephus as so important and 
splendid in that palace*, but which we miss entirely 
at Persepolis, and, if existing at Khorsabad, were 
probably among the unexcavated chambers on the 
side of the court corresponding with this. 

There is nothing in the sculptures either to mili¬ 
tate against, or to confirm, this view of the room 
No. xv. being the banqueting hall of the palace; but 
there were found in it, and throughout this part of 
the palace, a number of vessels of copper and bronze, 
which, as far as I can judge from description, (they 
all perished on being exposed to the air,) could only 
have been applied to culinary or to feasting pur¬ 
poses. These circumstances, added to the general 
probabilities of the case, should, I think, justify us 
in assuming this to be the case, till at least some new 
fact is discovered to throw further light on the sub¬ 
ject. If it were so, it completes our knowledge of 
an Assyrian palace, by adding the one part that was 
missing before. 

It was in the innermost rooms of this wing (those 

* Vide ante, page 230. 
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most towards the west,) that the ivory objects were 
found, which display such strong evidence of the 
influence of Egyptian workmanship; and in the 
room next to them that the name of the Khorsabad 
king was discovered, added to the older sculptures, 
and differing from them in the form of many of the 
characters*; two circumstances singularly confirma¬ 
tory of the view I have taken of the history of this 
palace, —which is, that it was built long before the 
Egyptian invasion, but never having suffered from 
fire, it probably was habitable during the time of 
their supremacy, and may have been inhabited by an 
Egyptian satrap or viceroy, who caused these de¬ 
corations to be made after his designs, but by Assy¬ 
rian workmen,—just as we find the sun-worshippers 
in Egypt (woodcut No. 32.) expressing their Asiatic 
ideas in Egyptian forms; and that when these in¬ 
vaders were obliged to recede before the rising in¬ 
fluence of Ninus, the latter engraved his name 
on these portals to celebrate his* recovery of the 
abode of his forefathers from the hands of the in¬ 
vaders. 

As I said before, it is needless to speculate on the 
form and extent of the painted chambers which sur¬ 
rounded the palace on two sides at least; but trust¬ 
ing to the analogy of Khorsabad, we may naturally 
ask if there was not a temple attached to this palace, 
and, if so, where was it ? 

The most natural surmise is, that the three 
chambers discovered to the southward on an elevated 

* Layard, vol. ii. p. 11. 

Y 2 
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terrace were the edifice in question. I cannot, how¬ 
ever, divest my mind of the idea that this was a 
tomb, or rather cenotaph,—the true sepulchre, I 
conceive, being below them; they look so like in 
plan to the three chambers of Darius, and the other 
Persian tombs (woodcut No. 8.), and so like in situ¬ 
ation to that of Cyrus and of Nitocris, that I should 
not willingly suppose them to represent a temple till 
at least some farther evidence can be brought for¬ 
ward in confirmation of this view. 

On the other hand, trusting entirely to analogy, I 
should place the temple in front of the western 
tabsar, or it may have been a little further to the 
southward; but here, the total destruction of the 
buildings on that side of the court prevents us from 
judging with any thing like certainty of the fact. In 
either case, however, the degradation of the mound 
on this side, renders it almost impossible that any 
important traces of it can now be found, though it 
might be well worth looking for there, if only to 
ascertain whether such a thing ever existed as ap¬ 
pertaining to this palace or not. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH-WEST EDIFICES. 

In the centre of this great mound at Nimroud 
there once stood another palace, built by Temen- 
bar II., son and successor of Assaradanpal, the builder 
of the north-west palace, which we have just been 
describing. What the form and extent of this build¬ 
ing may have been, however, we have now no means 
of knowing, for of all the Assyrian palaces yet come 
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to light, it is the one most completely ruined; not, 
it seems, by fire, any more than the north-west pa¬ 
lace,— for burning does not seem to have been a cha¬ 
racteristic of the Egyptian invasion, — but by wilful 
depredation by those who removed the slabs that 
adorned the walls, to use them in erecting other 
edifices. Many of them are found so employed in 
the south-western or Median palace, but with the 
sculptures generally turned inwards towards the mud 
brick walls, and their backs prepared to receive new 
portrayals of a different race and religion, to whom 
these representations were foreign and probably 
abhorrent. Many of the slabs were found packed to¬ 
gether, side by side, preparatory to removal, as if 
the spoiler had been arrested—not, indeed, in his 
work of destruction, but before that of reconstruction 
was finished; and those which were found in the pa¬ 
lace were all displaced or disarranged, so that it was 
impossible to trace either their form, or the position 
of the rooms. For our purpose, therefore, of trying 
to understand the arrangement and architectural fea¬ 
tures of Ninevite palaces, this one is entirely useless, 
though its interest in an historical point of view can 
scarcely be overrated, for it was here that the 
famous black obelisk was found, now in the British 
Museum, which gives so complete a history of the 
thirty-two years of the reign of the founder of this 
palace, and which thus affords us one of the most 
interesting as well as one of the earliest chapters of 
human history revealed by the hand of a contem¬ 
porary king. This, however, and two colossal bulls, 
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are nearly all that remains on this spot to mark the 
site of the palace of the king who received tribute 
from Egypt, and ruled Syria and Assyria more than 
twenty centuries before the Christian era. 

From this destroyed palace, therefore, we must now 
turn to the third great edifice still standing on this 
mound, usually called the south-west edifice from its 
being situated near that angle of the great terrace. 
On looking at its plan (plate n. of Layard’s work), it 
evidently differs from any of those discovered else¬ 
where, but to what extent is not now quite clear; 
for except one great hall, the whole has been so 
injured by fire, most probably when Saracus de¬ 
stroyed himself on the invasion of Cyaxares, that it is 
now difficult to make out even the outlines of the 
plan of that part which has been excavated; and as 
it has not been isolated, or nearly so, its general 
features remain a mystery. I shall therefore confine 
my remarks to the great hall, 
whose plan is represented on the 
annexed woodcut, No. 40. Its ge¬ 
neral dimensions are 62 feet wide 
by 165 in length, and consequently 
considered as a whole, is the 
largest room we have yet met with 
ift this neighbourhood; it is, how¬ 
ever, divided down its centre by 
a wall about twelve or thirteen 
feet thick, which separates it into 
two, or rather four rooms, for its 
ends being wider and met by 
projections from the side walls, the ends of the 


No. 40. 



Hull of South-west 
Palace. 

Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 
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great hall are practically separated from the centre. 
In these narrow parts Layard found eight pedes¬ 
tals of stone, which he assumed must have sup¬ 
ported pillars, but being in the narrowest parts this 
seemed an anomaly, and he abandoned the idea, sup¬ 
posing rather that they supported statues. With 
the knowledge, however, that we have now acquired 
of the arrangement of Assyrian palaces we cannot 
doubt but that the centre wall supported a gallery 
between two rows of dwarf pillars, and these con¬ 
sequently must have supported the bridges by which 
access was gained to it; and strange though the idea 
may at first sight appear to a European architect, it 
was, I believe, from this gallery that the king showed 
himself to his subjects,—at least I know of one paral¬ 
lel instance of such an arrangement. For in the palace 
that Akbar built at Futtehpoor Sicri near Agra, the 
throne was placed on an immense capital of a thick 
pillar, — if such terms are applicable to such objects. 
From which four bridges of stone radiated to the four 
corners of the room, where his four ministers sat, 
and between them in the lateral galleries were 
arranged those officers of state whose rank entitled 
them to such a distinction, while the people were 
only admitted below, and their petitions handed up 
on the points of spears to those above. Such an 
arrangement would exactly fit this hall, but even 
without it, the disposition of the hall must have been 
such as I have described it to be. 

The position of the two doors in the two end 
transepts, I think clearly indicates that their roof 
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was supported by a single range of probably four 
pillars, and the width being the same, a range of ten 
or twelve pillars supported that of the south aisle. 
The north aisle, however, is wider, and may have had 
two rows, but where there is so little to guide us, it 
had better be left uncertain. To the northward, this 
hall has the usual thick wall for the deep gallery 
through which the principal light was admitted; and 
was apparently preceded by a court, but whether 
that was enclosed on all sides or open towards the 
east, is not quite apparent. To the southward there 
seems to have been ranges of other smaller apart¬ 
ments attached to the side of the hall, but they were 
situated so near the edge of the mound, that they 
have fallen, and been so completely ruined, that it 
is impossible now to ascertain either their extent or 
destination. 

If my conjecture is right, that this is the palace in 
which Saracus destroyed himself, it is here in front of 
the southern entrance that the funeral pyre must 
have been erected, as Layard found the entrance 
almost entirely blocked up with charcoal, and the 
ravages of the conflagration more distinct here than 
elsewhere. 

As I before remarked, those bulls and lions, which 
seem designed for this palace, and not taken from 
elsewhere, have four legs like those at Persepolis, 
instead of five, which is the true Assyrian comple¬ 
ment. Here, too, we find sphinxes* of a character 

* Sphinxes are not, I believe, found in any true Assyrian ruin, but 
are at Persepolis, or at least in Flandin and Coste’s large plates of the 
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totally different from any found elsewhere, and as 
far as we’ can judge from the few specimens published, 
all the original sculptures of the palace differ in many 
essential respects from those of the others. Proving, 
I think incontestably, besides the wanton destruction 
of earlier monuments, that Rawlinson’s conjecture is 
right, and that in opposition to the surmise of Layard, 
the palace may safely be attributed to some monarch 
belonging to a line distinct from that of the Koyunjik 
and Khorsabad kings. * 

I have before given my reasons for ascribing it to 
the Medo-Assyrian dynasty of Arbacidm, whogoverned 
the empire on the destruction of Sardanapalus, and 
lost it under Cyaxares; and the more I think of this, 
the less reason do I see to doubt the correctness of 
this determination. 


KALAH SHERGHAT. 

A little more than forty miles in a direct line to 
the southward of Nimroud, but this time on the right 
bank of the Tigris, there exists a third great mound, 
covering the ruins of Assyrian palaces. The place is 
now called Kalah Sherghat; and I think there can be 


staircases of Darius, and Xerxes* palaces; the lower half of some sym¬ 
bolical figures are Bhown, which must, I conceive, when complete, have 
been just such sphinxes as those found here. 

* Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xii. p. 457. Is there not some 
confusion in Layard’s assertion, vol. i. p. 352., that the builder of the 
north-west palace was the grandson of the Khorsabad king? Is it a 
misprint for south-west ? Is the mistake repeated or corrected by 
Rawlinson, p. 470. of the memoir above quoted ? 
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little doubt but that it marks the site of the biblical 
Calah, on the southern limits of the Assyrian empire. 
This mound, however, is only partially artificial, as 
it rests on a chain of low hills, which runs down here 
close to the bank of the river. 

Extensive explorations have been made into this 
great mound by Layard, but hitherto without 
success, in an architectural point of view* One 
sitting statue — a rarity in Assyrian art — was dis¬ 
interred, and he acquired the certainty that the 
mound contained ruins of the earliest period, or of 
the first, or Nimrod dynasty; but no chambers have 
yet been discovered, nor any alabaster slabs in situ , 
so that for our purposes it is entirely useless. The 
same is true of the mounds of Karamles, Baasheika, 
Kara Kush, Baazani, and others, situated, like Khor- 
sabad, near the foot of the chain of low hills that 
bounds the plain of the Tigris to the northward and 
eastward; all of these, and many others situated 
within the limits of the Assyrian kingdom, are no 
doubt the graves of Juried cities; and, judging from 
the success that has attended the explorations made 
up to this time, it is scarcely being too sanguine to 
expect that they may yield as rich a harvest as those 
already explored. Till this, however, is done they 
do not come within the province of the architectural 
restorer; and must, therefore, for the present, be 
allowed to retain the mystery of their earthen 
shroud. 
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PART II,—SECTION III. 

BABYLONIA. 

An account of the ruins of Assyria would be in¬ 
complete without some allusion to those of the 
neighbouring kingdom of Babylonia; but as no new 
excavations have been made of late years in that 
province, and no new light consequently thrown on 
the subject, a very slight notice of them will suffice 
in this place; for even the decipherment of the 
inscriptions has not yet thrown that light on these 
antiquities which we have every reason to expect 
it will eventually shed on what has hitherto been so 
darkly mysterious. 

One fact, however, they have brought to light, and 
a startling one it is, — that all the bricks of Babylon, 
and across all the country from Bagdad to the Birs 
Nimroud, bear the stamp of Nebuchadnezzar, the son 
of Nabopolasar; thus fully confirming the expression 
in the Bible *, “Is not this the great Babylon that I 
have built,” and the Chaldean account that has 
reached us through Megasthenes f and Berosus J; 
but at once cutting across the controversy on Which 
so much learning and ingenuity have been wasted, as 
to which were the works of Semiramis, which those 
of Nitocris, and last, not least, which of the buildings 
in the neighbourhood of Hillah represents the famous 
Tower of Babel. The works and exploits of Semi- 

* Daniel, iv. 30. t Eusebius, Pracp. EvariT, ix.41. 

X Josephus, contra Apion., i. 19. 
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ramis, I think, may now safely be ranked with the 
chronicles of the Arabian Nights’ Tales; but Nitocris, 
as the protkgie of the more trustworthy Herodotus, 
cannot be so easily disposed of. If she ever lived, 
however, she certainly was contemporary with Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, probably his queen; and all, therefore, 
that is requisite to reconcile her to history, is to 
suppose that the native chroniclers ascribed his works 
to her, as those of Ninus and Ninyas were ascribed 
to Semiramis, and those of Darius and Xerxes to 
the equally apocryphal queen Homai. 

As for the Tower of Babel, we must look for it 
elsewhere. That an earlier Babylon did exist some¬ 
where hereabouts, is as certain as that this one is not 
it, and its discovery may reward some fortunate 
explorer in these regions; but, till it is found, there 
is an end of all speculation on the subject, and we 
must content ourselves with examining a city founded 
in the end of the seventh and beginning of the sixth 
century before our era. Still this Babylon is the 
one the Greeks knew, and regarding which they have 
handed down to us such monstrous exaggerations; 
for the more I think on the subject, the more con¬ 
vinced I am that such a city as they describe never 
could have existed in so small a country, and that 
such a mass of people could never have been aggre¬ 
gated together in so short a time. In making such 
an assertion, we have at least one tolerable analogy to 
guide us; for the valley of the Ganges is certainly 
not less fertile, and is ten times more extensive, than 
that of the Euphrates, yet we know for certain that 
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not one of its capitals,' neither Delhi, nor Agra, nor 
Canouge, Benares, Palibothra, nor the modern Patna, 
nor Gour, nor Dacca, ever covered more ground than 
I have above assigned to Nineveh; nor do any of 
them now, nor, I believe, did they ever, contain half a 
million of inhabitants*; nor do I believe it possible 
for a city dependent on one king, and without all the 
organisation of roads, canals, and commerce, which 
are of modern invention, to contain and subsist a 
greater mass of congregated beings. There must be 
10,000 centres instead of one, and immense individual 
independence of action, to enable such masses to pro¬ 
vide themselves with the necessaries of life; this can 
only be the offspring of freedom through long ages, and 
no one of these conditions ever existed in Mesopotamia. 
Still the accounts of the Greeks are so uniform f, that 
it is difficult to disbelieve them hll, unless, indeed, we 
assume that they (accustomed to the little states of 
Greece, not one of which would make a respectable 
English county, and their little towns, in like manner, 

* If we were to trust the loose estimates sent in to the Indian govern¬ 
ment by its officers, we must of course believe them to be far more 
populous; but in every instance where a census has been taken, the 
numbers have been reduced to one fourth or one tenth of what was 
previously estimated; and when we find such difficulty with Europeans 
in the nineteenth century, in making estimates, we should be cautious 
how we receive those of the Greeks, who were so little accustomed to 
correct statistical knowledge. 

t Ctesias makes it 360 stadia; Herodotus, 480; Clitarchus, 365 ; 
Strabo, 385 ; and Quintus Curtius, 368. The only concomitant circum¬ 
stance that enables us at all to check this, is the number of the towers; 
250 according to Ctesias, which, in ordinary circumstances, would give a 
wall of about ten miles in length. He tries, it is true, to account 
for their paucity, by the wall being protected by marshes. I would 
rather accept the naked fact. 
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inferior to our provincial capitals,) were so dazzled by 
the populousness of an Eastern city, that they trans¬ 
lated some Babylonian measure, whose value they 
did not understand, into stadia, whose number ex¬ 
pressed their astonishment at the greatness of this 
Queen of the East. 

Be this as it may, I have no doubt but that the 
walls shown in woodcut No. 1. do represent the extent 
of the ancient Nineveh and the 480 stadia of Dio¬ 
dorus. So in this instance I believe that those walls 
which have hitherto been supposed to represent only 
the inner city, do actually show the whole extent of 
ancient Babylon. They are now easily traced, and 
are represented by Rich, Ker Porter, and Flandin 
and Coste with very slight variations, and are the 
only walls of which any traces have been found here¬ 
abouts. When complete, as shown in the annexed 
woodcut No. 41.*, they must have formed a square 
of about two and a half to three miles each side, 
through the diagonal of which the river ran for be¬ 
tween four and five miles; thus enclosing a larger 
city than is to be found any where in the East—out 
of China at least, — and capable of accommodating 
within its walls a population of between 4 and 
500,000 of souls, which is as large a number as I 
believe it ever contained. 

Of the buildings contained within the enceinte, 
one of the most striking is the most northern, the 
Mujelibe, a great rectangular mound 200 yards in 

* Taken from Ker Porter's plan, but drawn to the same scale as the 
plan of Nineveh, woodcut No. 1. 
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length on its northern and nineteen yards more on 
its southern face; to the east it measures 182 yards, 
and to the west, 136. Thus being about the same 


No. 41. 



size as the upper platform on which the palace at 
Khorsabad stands. It resembles the latter, however, 
in another important particular: that it is situated 
just outside the line of the city wall, which is here 
broken to make room for it, though it is carried 
round so as to enclose it, and so may the wall at 
Khorsabad, though perhaps washed away by the 
Khausser. Be this as it may, I have little doubt that 
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it once supported a palace ; though, from its height, 
it must have differed materially from those farther 
north. For one of the corners of this mound even 
now reaches the height of 141 feet.* Admitting, how¬ 
ever, that part of this represents the superstructure, 
we still have a mound at least three times as high as 
those of Nineveh, and probably, therefore, represent¬ 
ing a fortified palace more correctly than they do. 

The great mound of the Kasr may probably re¬ 
present the great central palace, with the principal 
temple within its enceinte, and the Amrara the hang¬ 
ing gardens; but both of them are so formless 
at present that the question is much more one for 
the topographer than the architect; for no form or 
shape can be detected in these ruins, which would 
enable us to guess their use, nor, when that was 
ascertained, to restore their forms; nor I fear is it 
likely that any such will ever be laid bare by excava¬ 
tion ; for the fact is, that these mounds have already 
been excavated to a far greater extent than those of 
Nineveh; not by scientific explorers, but by persons 
removing the bricks to build the neighbouring cities 
with; the consequence is, that their walls and floors 
are already laid bare; but, as no traces of stone or 
marble have been found, nor of alabaster slabs lining 
the wall, we are, I fear, justified in assuming that 
these edifices will afford us no further information 
than has been obtained from those parts of the Assy- 
rian palaces which are destitute of the last-named 

* These dimensions are taken from Rich. Ker Porter's differ slightly 
from his. 
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^characteristic. Still it is well worth the venture, 
and a trench through one of the great mounds 
might reveal to us something of almost as startling 
interest as any of our previous discoveries. Till, 
however, this is done, they do not come within the 
category of buildings to be considered in such a 
work as this; nor does the celebrated Birs Nimroud, 
though it is some satisfaction to think that it is 
no longer necessary to try and reconcile its dimen¬ 
sions with those of the Tower of Babel, nor, conse¬ 
quently, to introduce it within the walls of the city. 
But still, even as a work of Nebuchadnezzar, which it 
certainly is, it is scarcely less mysterious or less a 
subject of vague conjecture. Judging from its ex¬ 
treme similarity to the Tomb of Cyrus at Passargadm 
in form, though not, of course, in size, I should feel 
inclined to suggest that it was the tomb of its 
founder. But we know so little yet of the form of 
the tombs of these kings, and of their mode of sepul¬ 
ture, that it is impossible to found any reasoning on 
such scanty data as are at our command, and these 
Babylonian remains still require to be re-examined by 
some one familiar with all the recent discoveries, 
before any reasoning regarding them is likely to lead 
to any satisfactory conclusion. 

Besides this Babylon, there are many ancient sites 
still unexplored in this part of Mesopotamia; such as 
Sippara, Cutha, Warka, and, above all, Susa in the 
neighbouring province, — all marked by immense 
mounds, burying palaces and edifices of all sorts. It 
is much to be feared, however, that, owing to the 

z 
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absence of any material harder than brick, these 
explorations — except, perhaps, in the last-named 
site — will yield but little that will interest the 
architect or the artist. The whole nation’s history, 
however, lies written there, and numberless illustra¬ 
tions of the manners and customs of the Great of 
old, all which are certain to reward him who under¬ 
takes their examination. Till this, however, is done, 
we must rest content with the assurance that a fossil 
world lies buried beneath these mounds, but that we 
need only to set earnestly about the task, and the 
secrets of the long forgotten past will again be 
revealed to us, and we shall know more of this 
strange people than has been known of them at any 
period during the last tAvo thousand years. 
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PAKT II, —SECTION IV. 

CONCLUSION. 

Having now touched, at more or less length, on all 
the principal points connected with the architecture 
of Assyria and Persia, in as far, at least, as they are 
at present known to us, it only remains, before con¬ 
cluding this essay, briefly to recapitulate the results 
arrived at; and with the knowledge obtained from 
the preceding analysis, to try to ascertain the position 
this form of art held in ancient times relatively to 
the other contemporary styles, as well as the rank 
it is entitled to take among the aesthetic utterances of 
mankind. 

It does not fall within the scope of this work to say 
more than has been said in the previous pages with 
regard to the importance which these recent disco¬ 
veries in Assyria have on the political and social his¬ 
tory of the Avorld. To me it seems almost impossible to 
overrate them, so great is the contribution thus afforded 
to our previous scanty knowledge of one of the most 
interesting chapters in the world’s history; and so im¬ 
mensely is our horizon widened by having obtained a 
secure footing in a period of such high antiquity, 
from which we can now look complacently around us 
on those comparatively modern civilisations which 
hitherto bounded the limits of our vision. All this, 
however, is apparent to any earnest thinker; and its 
elaboration belongs to a different class of works from 
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one which merely pretends to explain one form of the 
artistic utterance of the races inhabiting in ancient 
times the plains of Mesopotamia. 

The case is different, however, when we turn to the 
artistic history of the world, and more especially of 
Greece ; for here at once we light on a class of rela¬ 
tions only intelligible through the means of such an 
analysis as we have just gone through, and which are 
not only of the utmost importance towards under¬ 
standing the arts of that country, but throw a stronger 
light on the affinities of these races than any other 
circumstance we are acquainted with; and this be¬ 
cause it is a fact that it is now impossible to doubt, 
that all that is Ionic in the arts of Greece is derived 
from the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates. In 
attempting to verify so broad an assertion, it is, of 
course, necessary to distinguish carefully, not only 
between the Doric and Ionic orders of architecture, 
but also between the two affiliated classes of art that 
belong to them, and which form two distinct genera, 
if I may use such an expression, though frequently 
blended together. 

It is a proposition now, I think, generally ad¬ 
mitted, that the Greeks borrowed the idea of the 
Doric order from Egypt; though, of course, when it 
fell into their refining hands they altered and im¬ 
proved it, and carried it to a pitch of perfection it 
probably never could — certainly never did — reach 
in its native land. Still, the absence of a base, the 
massive fluted shaft, the abacus, the architrave and 
cornice, are not only Egyptian features in them¬ 
selves, but, as first adopted by the Greeks, are so iden- 
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tical with some specimens still found in that country, 
as to leave little or no doubt on the subject.* 

Shortly, however, after their adoption of it they 
altered the superstructure to a considerable extent; 
first, because they could command a supply of fine 
timber, the want of which is a deficiency always felt 
in Egyptian art, and secondly, because the flat roofs 
of the rainless climes of Africa would not suit their 
climate, which requires a slope to carry off the rain ; 
but, notwithstanding these necessary alterations, and 
all the refinements the Greeks introduced into this 
order, it retained to the last a massiveness and sim¬ 
plicity of outline and arrangement eminently charac¬ 
teristic of the arts of the country whence it was 
derived, and utterly antagonistic to the arts and feel¬ 
ings of the nations of Asia. 

Of the Ionic order, on the other hand, no trace is 
found in Egypt; but everything in Assyria or Persia 
bears an impress of affinity to it, that it is impossible 
to mistake. Unfortunately, all the pillars of Assyria 
having without exception perished, we have no very 
direct means of comparison beyond the sculptures of 
the fishing temple at Khorsabad, represented in 
woodcut No. 16. At Persepolis, however, the lineal 
descendant of these Assyrian palaces, we have an 
order, Ionic at least in feeling, in every detail, though 
differing considerably in general form; this difference, 
however, appears to have arisen solely from the fact 

* I have said so much on this subject in the True Principles of Beauty 
in Art, pp. 369* et seq., that I may be excused from repeating here wh»t 
is there stated at length. 
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that the Ionic order, as we now know it, is one 
adopted and used by a people not only familiar with, 
but almost universally using the Doric order, and 
who, consequently, always infused into their Asiatic 
style a certain amount of Doric feeling, so that the 
two styles should harmonise, as far as circumstances 
would admit of, with one another. Bearing this in 
mind, however, it is not difficult to trace every 
feature of the Greek Ionic back to the Persian 
original. In the first place, the base of the central 
phalanx of columns in the great hall of Xerxes is 
identical with the Greek base, and one at Passar- 
gadae* is almost identical with those found in Ionia, 
in the temple at Samos.f 

The Greeks never adopted the bell-shaped base, so 
characteristic of this order ; which is to be regretted, 
as its form, circular in plan, and the additional height 
it gives the column, without diminishing either the 
apparent or real strength of the shaft, are advan¬ 
tages for internal architecture, at least, that it is not 
easy to overrate, not to mention its own exquisite 
elegance, in which it surpasses anything the Greeks 
ever effected for this part of an order. The motive, 
however, for its omission is evident enough; for the 
Greeks, in nine cases out of ten, used their orders as 
external ornaments, not as internal supports; and the 
square plinth, in consequence, was scarcely an incon¬ 
venience, and so far from wanting additional height, 
their great aim was to prune down the dimensions of 

* Tlandin and Coste, p. 197. 

t Antiquities of Ionia, chap, y. pis. ii, and v. 
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the Asiatic order nearer to the standard of their own 
Doric style. 

The shaft of the Persepolitan order is Ionic in 
every respect, not only in the proportion of the 
diameter to the length, — being from six and a half, 
with a long capital, to nine diameters in length with a 
short one, — while the number and form of its fluting 
differ from the Doric in every detail, but are exactly 
those used in the Greek Ionic, wherever that order is 
found. 

As might be expected, the Greeks pared down the 
extraordinary exuberance of the Persian capital to 
something more pure and more in accordance with 
their feelings in art; and instead of what we should 
call three separate capitals, one above the other, and 
the upper one with eight to sixteen volutes *, they 
adopted only the latter, but never admitted of more 
than two volutes attached to it; though, to compen¬ 
sate in some measure for this deficiency in number, 
they made them far more important than those 
found in Persia. 

The Ionic architrave in three facets is wholly 
Persian; so is the Zodphorus, or frieze; so also is 
the dentil moulding, but here transferred from the 
architrave to the cornice, so as to make up the latter 
member, in addition to the other two; which was 
required, not only to suit the taste of the Greeks, but 
also to admit of the necessary gutters and drains 


* I still adhere to the idea that Ker Porter did not urholly invent the 
capital he drew; but, till some one else can see it, it will not do to rely 
too much upon it. 

z 4 
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being added which were required to carry off the rain 
from the sloping roofs of the temples in which it was 
now to be used. 

These obvious alterations may, however, be con¬ 
sidered as slight and insignificant as bearing on the 
general question of identity. When we consider that 
in one instance the order was used principally to 
support an internal roof, in the other it was adapted 
to a peristylar temple, and made to harmonise, as 
far as might be, with a different style of art. 

When we turn, however, from the columnar forms 
and ordonnances of this order to its peculiar orna¬ 
ments, we need no longer confine ourselves to Per- 
sepolis, but may wander through the whole range of 
Assyrian art, for there we are everywhere reminded, 
both in feeling and detail, of this peculiar form of 
architecture. 

In the first place, the honeysuckle with the lotus 
bud, which in Greece is so peculiarly characteristic 
of the Ionic order, is the most usual, and, indeed, the 
typical ornament of* Assyrian architecture, and is 
found everywhere, not only as a mere decoration, but 
apparently, as a thing to be worshipped, as an em¬ 
blem of something we cannot quite comprehend. 
Sometimes it looks like an emblem of fire, or light; 
but at others it resembles so much a vegetable form, 
that it is difficult to abandon the common idea that 
. it is so, notwithstanding the difficulty such a theory 
presents. But be this as it may, it is the Assyrian 
ornament, par excellence , and as such was introduced 
into Greece with the Ionic order, to be refined by 
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them into that exquisite beauty of form with which 
we find it used in the Erecthseum and other Athe¬ 
nian examples.* 

The guilloche ornament also, a form of interweav¬ 
ing bands, which is so characteristic of the Ionic, 
is found in all its varieties, used everywhere in 
Assyria; and so, too, are the rosettes which orna¬ 
ment the doorways of Persepolis and the Erecthae- 
um, without our being able, almost, to detect the 
difference between them; and so, indeed, is every 
part and every feeling of this exquisite and most 
graceful order, with only this difference, that in 
Greece it is used with a degree of beauty and taste to 
which the inhabitants of its native land are, and 
always were, complete strangers. 

When we turn from the architecture to the sculp¬ 
ture of the Greeks, we are even more struck with the 
essential similarity that exists between the two styles; 
for though Greece borrowed one of the forms of her 
architecture from Egypt, she never imitated, in any 
degree, the forms of her sculptural art; nor was it 
necessary she should do so, for Greece always had an 
alphabet, and woi’ds were consequently always the 
principal form of her utterance. Sculpture remaining, 
in consequence, merely an illustrative art, did not 
require the conventional forms which were requisite 
to enable the Egyptian artist to tell his story; with 
him it was necessary to introduce into the picture 

* As Layard lias so strongly insisted on this in hij second volume, 
p. 294., and illustrated it with woodeuts, I need say less regarding it 
than I should otherwise be inclined to do. 
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every incident he wished should be made known, and 
even the relative expressions of greatness and power 
were expressed by tangible, outward signs; whereas, 
in Greece, all these were known from the illustrative 
legend, and the artist was left to select only such 
incidents as would heighten the effect of his tableaux, 
totally irrespective of the necessity of telling his 
stoiy. So it was in Assyria ; their use of an alphabet 
and explanatory inscriptions enabled them to dispense 
with all those conventionalities which offend so much 
at first sight the student of Egyptian art. The king 
here is no bigger than his attendants, nor is he dis¬ 
tinguished from them in any way, except as in life, 
by the richness of his robes and the insignia of his 
kingly office. Ilis attitude, his actions, and his 
whole appearance, is, as nearly as the artist could 
express it, a portrait of the king, or of the person 
represented, without one vestige of supernatural or 
conventional art being called to aid, unless, indeed, 
the immense development of the muscles and of the 
hair be considered as such. In every respect the 
Assyrian artist copied nature, and nature only, as 
essentially and as earnestly as the Greeks did, and as 
free from the exaggerated size and attitudes of the 
Egyptians as from the many-armed monstrosities of 
tfie Hindu. 

In their full development the two are separated as 
widely as it is almost possible to be; not, indeed, in 
form, but in purpose and in aim; for the Assyrian 
sought only to express his idea of the mortals he saw 
around him; the Greek aimed at embodying his idea 
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of the Godhead; and hence a difference of aspiration 
that led to widely different results; but the origin 
of their arts, and their strictly imitative adherence 
to the forms of nature, remained throughout the 
same. 

So few statues standing quite free have hitherto 
been discovered in Assyria, that we have scarcely any 
means of comparing that form of sculptural art in the 
two countries ; a circumstance probably owing to the 
Assyrians having used some more perishable ma¬ 
terials for this purpose than either metal or stone, 
— very probably indeed gold and ivory,— as a people 
would most naturally do who were only trying to 
imitate nature, as the Assyrians did, not aiming, 
like the Greeks, at ideal beauty. For the latter 
purpose marble is admirably adapted; but it would 
be difficult to choose a material less suited to the. 
former, to which ivory, Avith gold and silver orna¬ 
ments, is as admirably adapted as the other is un¬ 
suited. This, too, would at once account for the 
chrys-elephantine forms of Grecian art, which have 
hitherto appeared so anomalous in a people so en¬ 
amoured of purity as the Greeks always were. Be 
this as it may, however, the bas-relief and the sculp¬ 
tured frieze, which have hitherto been considered such 
characteristic, and original forms of Grecian aft, 
must now confess themselves mere copies of Assyrian 
forms, superior, of course, to an almost unlimited 
extent, but still essentially the same. 

We have, unfortunately, still fewer materials for 
comparing the paintings of the Assyrians with those 
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of the Greeks. All we know is, that both painted 
their architecture; though it is doubtful whether the 
latter carried this mode of decoration to the same 
extent as their Asiatic prototypes,— at least, when 
they used marble: when using coarlfe stone, or stone 
covered with plaster, it is probable the whole was 
painted to as great an extent as in Assyria; and 
probably with as brilliant colours. So far, too, as 
can be made out from the slight vestiges that remain 
of this department of Grecian art, the style of orna¬ 
ment was the same in both; at least, both seem to 
have used the honeysuckle in all its varieties, and 
with its usual concomitants* as their principal means 
of decoration; and the other ornaments — guilloches, 
stars, rosettes, and frets of various classes — are iden¬ 
tical in both styles, making, of course, due allowance 
for the superior beauty of Greek drawing, and the 
exquisite taste of their colouring.and design. 

It is not, however, only the arts of Greece that 
these Assyrian remains enable us to trace so far 
backwards and to understand; those of Etruria bear 
even more directly the impress of an Assyrian origin. 
It is not, however, either Semetic or Indo-Germanic 
Assyria, that this time is the type of what we find 
in Italy, but the third section of the population, be 
they Tartars or Scythians, or by whatever denomina¬ 
tion it may be thought proper to designate them: it 
will not, therefore, suffice to refer directly either to 
the palaces of Nineveh or to Persepolis for the forms 
of art which are to unlock the long hidden mystery 
of the origin of the Rasense. Nor will it probably 
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ever be either a palace or a temple, but some tall 
conical mound with a circular base, covering the 
remains of some warrior or lawgiver, who secured for 
himself the respect of a people who thought the abode 
of the dead an object more worthy of care and atten¬ 
tion than that which they were to inhabit during 
their transitory sojourn on earth. No such mound 
has hitherto been dug into in the Mesopotamian plains, 
so the direct means of comparison are still wanting; 
but indirectly it is impossible not to perceive in the 
winged figures, the lions and symbolical animals, 
and the general style of art and ornament through¬ 
out, so close a similarity to Assyria, as to leave 
no doubt of a common origin; but as it would take 
me far beyond my present limits, and require vo¬ 
luminous illustrations to make all this clear to others, 
I shall not do more here than direct attention to 
it, as one of those points which certainly will be set 
at rest by the recent discoveries in the mounds of 
Assyria. 

The influence of this art, and its connection with 
the buildings of Solomon in Jerusalem, have already 
been sufficiently insisted on in the previous pages; 
and so far at least as we can compare what we only 
know through the uncertain vehicle of words with 
what we actually see, the conclusion seems to be 
that the two styles were, as nearly as may be, identical 
in all essential respects. 

In like manner, too, India borrowed her art from 
the same fertile sources; but in this caselt is neither 
Semetic nor Tartar-Assyria that we must look to, 
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but the Indo-Germanic section of the inhabitants of 
that country, and Persepolis, in consequence, becomes 
again the principal type to which we must look for 
our illustrations. A few of these have been alluded 
to in the preceding pages, and their connection pointed 
out in so far as was requisite for illustrating the 
subject in hand; more and better examples might 
easily be adduced here, were such either the object or 
purpose of this work; all, however, that is intended 
here is to point out that we have now reached the 
fountain head of that art which spread itself, in very 
ancient times, from the banks of the Arno and the 
Tiber to those of the Ganges; and that we now for 
the first time can understand the origin, and con¬ 
sequently the connection of what have hitherto been 
mere disjecta membra of some anterior world, whose 
works had passed away without leaving sufficient 
traces of their existence, to enable us to identify them 
with certainty with any of the nations whose names 
or traditions had bgen handed down to our more 
modern times. 


There is, it is true, no task which to the philoso¬ 
phical inquirer into the theory of art is more pleas¬ 
ing or more instructive than that of tracing from 
some such a Babel centre as this, the dispersion of a 
certain type of art through all the neighbouring 
countries of the world; and no art, it appears, offers 
such a favourable opportunity for such an inquiry 
as this. But besides the interest, it inspires from this 
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source, the art of Assyria well deserves consideration 
from its own intrinsic merit, and some peculiarities 
which distinguish it from all other known styles; 
of these, one of the most striking is that the architec¬ 
ture of the country was, in the days of its greatest 
development, almost wholly a phonetic art; or, in 
other words, a style dependent on sculpture and 
animated forms both for its ornament and means of 
expression. 

To make this clear, it will be requisite to recur 
slightly to other styles, and to a mode of nomencla¬ 
ture I have enounced elsewhere.* 

Taking for instance a Greek temple as an example, 
its effect depends in nearly equal proportions on three 
different kinds of merit. The first technic , as com¬ 
prehending the size of the whole building, and of the 
materials of which it is composed, — massiveness, 
solidity, and generally the mechanical fitness and 
symmetry of the parts as connected one with another, 
and as to the general effect desired to be produced. 
The next class of effects, the aesthetic , are beauty 
in the form of the whole as well as of the parts, such 
as the pillars, with their capitals and the epistylia, 
and generally of all the mouldings and decorations of 
every sort, where form is introduced. To the same 
class belongs colour, which, without doubt, was in¬ 
troduced to a very great extent, and, with form, made 
up a second class of equal importance with the first. 
The third, or phonetic class, was the sculptured de- 


* See introduction to True Principles of Beauty in Art, passim . 
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corations, whether those of the pediments and their 
acroteria, or of the metopes or the friezes; or, lastly, 
figures, paintings, and groups, when they were intro¬ 
duced. This last being, in such an example as the 
Parthenon for instance, perhaps more important than 
the other two, but generally in other examples of 
only about equal importance. 

In Egyptian art the technic assumes a consider¬ 
ably greater degree of importance than the aesthetic 
effects, from these being but sparingly attended to, 
and colour used more to heighten phonetic effects, 
than for its own individual merits. This, however, 
is compensated for, by the walls and pillars of her 
temples being virtually great lapidary canvasses pre¬ 
pared for the historical painter; the great national 
book of chronicles, in short, in which was recorded 
all that was done of great or good, that the nation, 
through her kings, wished to have^ handed down to 
posterity. 

In Gothic art the technic and aesthetic were by far 
the most important class of effects aimed at, though 
in some of the greatest and best buildings of the best 
age, the amount of painting and sculpture introduced 
entitles them to rank high as phonetic utterances. 

In modern art, technic expression of size and 
power, and a certain beauty of form, is all that has 
. yet been attempted; colour is rarely introduced, and 
phonetic expression is hardly dreamt of except as 
mere blind imitative art. 

If from these we turn to Assyria, we find the 
technic branch of effects almost wholly neglected or 
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slurred over; for the size of such buildings as have 
hitherto been found is small, the material of which 
they are principally composed is absolutely mean, and 
they neither attained to, nor perhaps ever attempted, 
any expression of power or durability; indeed, it would 
be difficult to conceive buildings with less technic 
merit than they have. 

In the testhetic division they seem also to have 
neglected form to a greater extent than in any other 
style of art I am acquainted with; but, on the other 
hand, they compensated for this by the use of a 
greater amount of coloured decoration than is to be 
found any where else. For the evidence is com¬ 
plete that the sculptures themselves were not only 
tinted, as it is probable those of the Greeks were, 
but that the ornaments and dresses were as fully 
made out in colour as they are in our most elaborate 
paintings. The walls, too, above the sculptures were 
certainly ornamented by scrolls and architectural 
ornaments, either enamelled or painted on tiles in 
the richest colours; and probably there also were 
painted figures, which, however, if not used here, 
were certainly used in those apartments which have 
no sculptured slabs for their decoration; and with 
so much colour on the walls, it is needless to add that 
the roof and its supports must also have been most 
richly painted, so as not to destroy the harmony of 
the effect to be produced.* 

* la the palace of Ecbatana, above alluded to, page 151., Polybius 
represents the pillars, walls, and roof as covered with plates of silver 
and gold. The same assertion is made in the Bible with regard to 

A A 
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Even this elaborate system of colouring was subor¬ 
dinate to the one great object of these buildings, — 
the display of phonetic sculpture ; or, when this was 
not employed, of the same ideas conveyed by paintings 
on the wall. For not only were all the walls of all 
the apartments, both inside and out, so decorated, 
but neither doors nor windows, nor even pillars nor 
pilasters, were ever allowed to interrupt the conti¬ 
nuity of the bassi-relievi, which, as I said before, 
even in the suburban palace of Khorsabad, extend to 
some thousands of feet in length. 

To effect this, we find in these palaces that, besides 
the historical sculptures, the principal doorways are 
formed by colossal winged bulls, instead of mere 
squared or moulded blocks of stone, which, in all other 
styles, are considered the appropriate mode of fitting 
a door that is to be closed; and the pylons, which are 
towers, or some such forms, in other styles, are here 
double bulls placed back to back, and so sculptured 
as to hide, as nearly as may be, all the plain parts of 
the stone to which they are attached. Where these 
winged bulls are not used, it is either the hawk¬ 
headed Ormuzd, or figures with four wings *, which 

Solomon’s Temple. It could, in either case, scarcely refer to plating or 
gilding, as in the former instance it is said Alexander’s soldiers stole 
some of the plates, and the splendour of the Temple depended almost 
wholly on this, for otherwise it was a very secon^ry building. 

* The circumstance above alluded to, page 214., of Cyrus being repre¬ 
sented with four wings and an inscription over his head, stating “ I am 
Cyrus,” &c., leads to a curious speculation as to whether these winged 
kingly figures at Nineveh should not be considered as the embodiments 
of the souls of departed kings attendant on their successors on earth. The 
Passargadsean sculpture is evidently a literal translation of these Assyrian 
ones, an$ either being explained, the other becomes at once intelligible; 
my own impression is that they represent deceased kings. 
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form the jambs of the portals, but never plain slabs, 
nor any common mechanical arrangement; every 
thing here is animated, and all meant to tell of the 
king’s greatness or power, or to express his religious 
feelings or aspirations. 

The same system was, I am convinced, carried 
much further than we have at present any positive 
means of ascertaining; and had I been able to find a 
trace of single Caryatide figures any where, I should 
certainly have used them to support the roof, at least 
in the external faces of the palace, where they would 
not only have been appropriate, but indeed the only 
really characteristic mode of finishing the building, 
as I think must be tolerably evident to any one who 
has familiarised himself with the peculiarities of the 
style. But besides this, we have tfie analogy of 
Greek art, where we find them, in the most typical 
example, the Erecthacum, used with an Ionic order 
to support a Persian entablature; and though we do 
not know with what order those pf the Villa Albani * 
were used, still as they have the honeysuckle orna¬ 
ment, and the Assyrian rosette on their caps, this at 
once reveals the locale whence the idea was borrowed. 

The only Caryatide figures I know of in this style, 
are those so frequently represented in the sculptures 
at Persepolis, supporting the talars, as shown on 
woodcuts Nos. 8. and 20., either in two, or three 
rows, one above another; and, at first, I was inclined 

so to restore the fa§ade of the Khorsabad Palace, and 

♦ 

* I especially refer to the one of these now in the Townley Collection 
in the British Museum. 


a a 2 
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even now cannot quite make up my mind to reject 
the idea altogether ; but the figures are so thickly 
planted and so numerous, as to take away altogether 
the idea of the upper story being at the same time 
a tabsar, from which the king might show himself; 
and in consequence, I have felt myself constrained 
instead to use only the angular support of the talar, 
a column terminating in a lion’s paw, and with a 
double bull or double griffin capital, omitting the 
intermediate figures, which were probably supplied 
by curtains, these being “white, green, and blue, 
fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to silver 
rings and pillars of marble.” * 

How much farther this animate style of decora¬ 
tion was carried, we do not know, but in the use of 
it to the extent we even now find it, Assyrian archi¬ 
tecture stands alone, and instead of dividing a perfect 
specimen of this style into four parts technic, four 
aesthetic, and four phonetic, as I did with regard to 
Grecian and Gothic,* I should be inclined to classify 
this one as not more than one or two technic; two, 
or perhaps (as the sculpture also was painted) three, 
aesthetic; and certainly more than half, or seven or 
eight parts, phonetic. Thus taking it almost without 
the range of architecture properly so called, and class¬ 
ing the Assyrian style rather among ( the phonetic arts 
of painting and sculpture, than among the building 
arts to which we usually refer everything of this class. 

In thus classifying this style it will be perceived, 
and perhaps objected, that I am thus placing the 
Assyrian palaces in a higher grade of art than a 


* Esther, i. 6. 
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Greek temple; but this is not quite true, for though 
it belongs to a higher class, it is immeasurably in¬ 
ferior as a result; but it is higher just inasmuch as 
the sculpture of the pediment of the Parthenon is 
higher than the masonry that surrounds it,—as the 
metopes are higher works of art than the triglyphs, 
and the frieze than the wall it adorns, and inasmuch 
as these sculptures are nobler works of art than the 
columns that surround or support them. So I conceive 
the Assyrian sculptures belong to a higher branch of 
art than any mere architectural forms were capable 
of attaining to, and even in themselves are far from con¬ 
temptible, for they express their story with singular 
clearness and precision; and though not comparable 
with the works of the Greeks, form a decoration un¬ 
surpassed in completeness and general effect as a 
whole by anything I am acquainted with; while 
some parts, — such, for instance, as the great winged 
bulls, —are actually superior, both in grandeur of 
conception and in boldness of execution, to anything 
the Greeks ever did in this style. It is true they 
are monsters, and what is worse, monsters we are 
not yet familiar with, but they are not half so mon¬ 
strous or absurd as the centaurs, which were so 
favourite a form with the sculptors in the best age of 
Greek art. These represent the body of a horse 
nourished through the body of a man, and two com¬ 
plete sets of vital functions under one skin. All 
the Assyrian form suggests is, the body of a bull 
nourished through the mouth of a huma # n being; and 
their wings, though absurdities of course, are so 

A A 3 
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united on to the body as not to be nearly so offensive 
or absurd as the wings of Greek Victories, or our 
angels; nor are their five legs half so absurd as the 
six limbs of the centaur: the one is a mechanical 
expedient to get over a technical difficulty, the other 
a monstrous creation, more worthy of a Hindu than 
of an enlightened Greek. Taken altogether, I rank 
the conception of the Assyrian as one of the highest 
and most instructive aspirations towards a perfect 
style of architecture, though it unfortunately failed 
entirely in its results, not only from bad drawing and 
inferior execution, but also from an almost entire ab¬ 
sence of a right perception of ideal beauty, which alone 
can redeem any work of art, to whatever class it may 
belong; and which raised every thing the Greeks 
touched, whether it was an earthen jar or a marble 
temple, to such a pitch of perfection and of beauty. 

Assyrian art, therefore, is well worthy of our 
most attentive study, not only as being a form of art 
entirely new to us, and, as such, tending to extend 
our knowledge and perception of the forms of which 
art is capable; but also because it is the highest 
conception of architectural art to which man has as¬ 
pired; and though it failed so lamentably in execution, 
it still remains as a germ, capable of being ripened 
into greater perfection than anything that has yet 
been done with this the noblest and most impressive 
of human arts. 

Another peculiarity that distinguished this style 
of art from any of those with which we are most 
familiar, is the evidently wooden origin of all the 
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parts which arc more strictly called architectural. If 
for proof of this we turn to Nineveh, we have there 
only the melancholy evidence of a few charred 
beams, for all being of wood, has either perished 
from age or by fire ; but, that wood must have been 
extensively used is only too evident, from no stone 
or more durable material having been employed ; but 
even without this negative proof, the order at Per- 
sepolis too evidently betrays its wooden origin in 
every part to leave any doubt on the subject; for 
no one can look at the shaft, and much less at the 
capital, and fancy that any constructive form of 
stone could ever have given rise to any thing so slight 
and so capricious as this. The principal proof, how¬ 
ever, rests in the absence of the abacus, the inner pillars 
being framed with their cpistylia by a tenon, which, 
though in stone, is so evidently a carpentry form as 
to admit of no mistake in this matter; and the ex¬ 
ternal pillars have a Y. shaped capital, as indubitably 
derived from the same source as the other; both 
showing that mere weight was not sufficient to secure 
coherence of the parts, as is the case in all masonic 
forms, but that they required to be framed into one 
another, as carpentry is, and always must be. I 
need hardly refer to the talar above the roof, which 
is in all its parts so evidently a wooden construction 
that it is impossible either to mistake it for stone, or to 
fancy how it could be constructed in that material; 
at the same time its presence takes off from any idea 
of improbability that might be supposed to attach to 
such wooden architecture here, but, on the contrary, 
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confirms the idea that the whole was originally of 
wood, though a part afterwards got translated into 
stone. This certainly was not the case with any one 
feature of Egyptian art, nor was it with the pillars 
or more substantial parts of Grecian architecture, 
though the Doric entablature shows manifest signs 
of the upper part of it being derived from a car¬ 
pentry origin. No wooden forms can be traced in 
the Gothic, nor in any of the cognate styles, which 
are as free from this defect as the Egyptian; but, on 
the contrary, it was characteristic of the Syrian and 
the Jewish styles, and also of the early Indian, espe¬ 
cially the Buddhist; but these were either parts of 
the Persian empire or avowedly derived their art from 
that quarter. 

As a general rule, indeed, it may be asserted, the 
Egyptian or African style is the true type and origin 
of all stone architecture in ancient times; whereas 
the Asiatic styles, without one single exception, so 
far at least as I know, show evident traces of a 
wooden origin; and the Assyrian, in particular, seems 
to have been the typical wooden style of those days. 
The Greek style, as might be expected from its posi¬ 
tion and its relationship to these two, shows evident 
traces of both styles, but woven together into forms 
of more beauty than either of its parents could 
boast of. 

The high terraces on which the buildings were 
placed, is another peculiar feature, which must have 
added immensely to the effect of the palaces; per¬ 
haps as a strictly technic feature of the architecture, 
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it was the most important of any; for so massive 
and so broad a base must have given to the whole an 
expression of power and solidity which the archi¬ 
tecture of the palace could in itself lay no claim to; 
and thus, if we are allowed to consider it as one de¬ 
sign, the palace, with the terraced mound on which 
it stands, must go far to modify the criticism ex¬ 
pressed above, as to the want of true technic expres¬ 
sion in these Assyrian edifices. The terrace, however, 
could not have been seen of course from its plat¬ 
form, which is the principal point from which the 
palace itself must always bo regarded; and from the 
plain the high parapet would so mask the principal 
part of the palace, that the one would, I fear, rather 
interfere with than aid the other,—so far, at least, as 
the coup d'ceil was concerned,—though the general 
impression of power and solidity would of course be 
conveyed to all familiar with the edifice. 

The last peculiarity it will, perhaps, be necessary 
to allude to here, is the enormous thickness of the 

a 

walls, so different from those of any other style with 
which we are acquainted. The origin of this mode of 
building has, however, been so fully explained in the 
preceding pages, that I need scarcely allude more to 
it here, nor attempt to reiterate that it arose from the 
exigencies of their mode of lighting, coupled with the 
necessity of having an upper story to the palaces, 
which was thus obtained without their being obliged 
to floor over the lower ones. It, however, gives rise 
to a subordinate peculiarity of no small interest, — 
that of considering the jambs and sides of the door¬ 
ways as the fittest place for the display of the'greatest 
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efforts of the sculptor’s art. In Assyria the prin¬ 
cipal winged bulls and lions, or sphinxes, or the prin¬ 
cipal winged figures, are so placed ; and in this there 
seems to have been some gradations in style, winged 
bulls having been used not only for the outer, but 
also for the inner apartments, at Nimroud, and only 
for the outer ones, but on a much grander scale, at 
Khorsabad. This theory hardly holds good, however, 
at Koyunjik ; though we know so little of this palace 
that nothing very certain can be predicated regarding 
it. At Persepolis, however, they are used neither for 
the inner nor the outer doorways, but only in pro- 
pylaea, or in entrances which may be called gateways 
rather than doors ; but the jambs of all the doorways 
there are ornamented by bassi-relievi of the king, 
either seated on his throne, or walking in procession 
accompanied by attendants, or struggling with those 
chimaeras which symbolically represent his triumph 
over the evil principle. Indeed, at Persepolis the 
jambs do duty for all that the walls were destined to 
display at Nineveh; they, apparently, being the only 
part sculptured with figures, the walls being given 
up to architectural forms instead of being wholly 
devoted to sculpture, as in the earlier instances. There 
is, I believe, no instance anywhere else of the prin¬ 
cipal sculptured ornaments being so ,placed, — not 
on the walls, but in their thickness; and even at Per¬ 
sepolis the motive of such an arrangement would 
have been unintelligible were it not that it becomes 
so self-evident from the arrangements of these As¬ 
syrian palaces. 

Before concluding, there is still one characteristic 
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that it may be interesting to point out, which is that, 
as far as the sculpture is concerned, the history of 
Assyria is written in decay, or, in other words, 
gradually deteriorates from the first period at which 
we meet it, till we lose sight of it at Persepolis; 
whereas, on the other hand, the architecture seems 
gradually to have gone on improving from the time 
of the building of the north-west palace at Nimroud 
till the epoch of Persepolis; for, in the first instance, 
the architecture properly so called seems to have 
been insignificant in the extreme, whereas the Hall of 
Xerxes must have been, when complete, the finest 
building Asia ever produced by its own unassisted 
efforts. We have thus a descending scries of pho¬ 
netic arts accompanied by an ascending series of 
technic ones, the aesthetic librating between the two, 
and remaining nearly at the same level throughout. 

The Museums of London and Paris already afford 
the materials of establishing the first part of this 
proposition ; and no one moderately acquainted with 
the sculptures of the periods to which these treasures 
belong, can, I think, remain in doubt but that the 
eight centuries which elapsed between the epochs of 
the building of the north-west palace at Nimroud and 
of that at Khorsabad formed a period of decay in 
Assyrian art; for there is not only a superior degree 
of finish and elegance in the works of the earlier 
epoch, and a higher aim accompanied with more 
dignity, but, what is strange, the drawing both of 
men and animals is superior in the first, and has 
degenerated very much before we reach the second 
period. But this is even more strikingly true when 
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we again pass over eight more centuries of time and 
reach Persepolis, where the sculpture is as much in¬ 
ferior to that at Khorsabad as that is to Nimroud. 

In this latter period, the artists do hot seem to 
have been equal to attempting the portrayal of an 
action and scarcely even of a group. There are 
nothing but long processions or formal bassi-relievi 
of kingly state. No battle scenes, no landscapes, no 
scenes from the chase, nor indeed any representation 
of the life of the king which give such a zest to the 
earlier sculptures*; and even in such we find that here 
the drawing of the figures is stiff and bad, and wants 
all that peculiar expression which the others possess 
in so marked a degree. If, however, we feel this in 
comparing the Khorsabad sculptures with those of 
Persepolis., it is still more evident when we join the 
extremes; and I am convinced that there is not a 
greater difference in degree between the sculptures 
of the Parthenon and those of a Roman triumphal 
arch than between those of Nimroud and Persepolis; 
and the difference seems to me to be nearly in the 
same direction; the one containing an aspiration 
towards the loftiest tone of ideal art, the other being 
content with mere portraiture and common-place 
prose story-telling. 

With the conventional, or, if I m%y use the ex¬ 
pression, the architectonic sculpture, the case is some¬ 
what different; for the winged bulls of Khorsabad 


* I speak with some diffidence with regard to the sculptures of Per* 
sepolis. Never having seen any original specimens of them, I know them 
only by drawings, which is a fallacious test when compared with the 
actual inspection now available for the other two classes. 
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and Koyunjik are far superior in size and grandeur 
of proportion to those of Nimroud; and though 
those of Persepolis are somewhat smaller, they are, 
as far as one can judge from drawings, in bolder 
relief and more truthful to nature than either, while 
they still retain that powerful muscular development 
and expression of force which distinguishes these from 
all other specimens of ancient sculpture that I am 
acquainted with. 

It is, however, when we turn to the architecture, that 
this improvement becomes most clearly evident; for 
both in conception and detail, the palaces of Persepolis 
are as superior in this respect to that of Nimroud as 
their sculptures are inferior. This may be seen at a 
glance, by comparing the plans of the great Hall of 
Xerxes with that of the north-west palace at the latter 
place. Both being drawn to the same scale, it will be 
seen that the hall covers under one roof a much larger 
space of ground than the whole palace does, even 
including its great court; and there is nothing to lead 
us to suppose that the Assyrians, at that age, could 
conceive a pillar of marble sixty or sixty-five feet in 
height, composed of such blocks of stone, and so 
beautifully ornamented as these are; even one of the 
smaller palaces at Persepolis, with its great mono¬ 
lithic doorways and massive architecture, far sur¬ 
passes any thing found in Assyria as an object of 
architectural art. 

In t his , as in the other instance, the buildings of 
the Khorsabad and Koyunjik epoch fbrm an exact 
mean between the two extremes: grander and better 
in an architectural point of view than the older ones, 
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but on the other hand as far inferior to the newer 
examples. So that making every allowance for the 
difficulty we now have of judging the question, 
arising from the perishable nature of the materials 
they used, and the consequent ignorance in which we 
remain of many of their forms, still the superiority 
of Persepolis is so self-evident as not to admit of a 
moment’s doubt. 

This coincident occurrence of a descending with an 
ascending series is, however, far from being peculiar 
to Assyrian art, but on the contrary is one of the most 
general laws applicable to all art in all countries; but 
owing to the length of time over which it is spread, 
and the peculiar nature of the examples, it is clearer 
here than in any other class of art I am acquainted 
with. It has, nevertheless, this strange peculiarity 
in it, that here it follows a reverse order from what 
we find in all other countries. Thus, we generally 
find nations beginning, by raising huge masses of mis¬ 
shapen stones, technically grand from their size and 
durability; but as men become civilised, they tire of 
this rude expression of power, and soften down into 
smaller, but more pleasing forms, and seek to com¬ 
pensate for the lost greatness of mass, by aesthetic 
forms of sculpture and gorgeousness of colour. These 
again are generally supplanted by the ; higher classes 
of the phonetic arts. The intellect must, among 
thoroughly civilised men, be appealed, to, as well as 
the senses; and the inferior classes of art are aban¬ 
doned for those that demand the greatest amount of 
intellectual power for their elaboration, and which ap¬ 
peal most directly to the higher aspirations of mankind, 
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If the Assyrians followed the same gradation of in¬ 
tellectual development as other nations, they must 
have built Babel towers long before they thought of 
adorning their palaces and temples with graceful forms 
and coloured decorations; and it must have been long 
after they left off climbing towards heaven, and were 
satiated with mere sensual splendour, that they 
conceived that style of decoration which we find 
them practising when first their forms of art become 
familiar to us. 

If this be so, it is evident that we still want the 
earlier and perhaps the longer half of our history 
of Assyrian art, and that very much remains to be 
discovered before we can say we either know or un¬ 
derstand what we have already grasped, for as yet 
we have begun only in the middle, and perhaps after 
the declining series had commenced; though this 
is hardly probable, as the Asiatic mind does not seem 
capable, in its own land at least, of any thing much 
higher than what we find in our oldest examples. 
Throughout the whole range 6f the history of the 
countries bordering on the Euphrates we find the 
two series above alluded to occasionally oscillating 
towards perfection, but never even approaching it; 
and after a long series of ages we stumble again on 
such a specimen of art as that represented in the an¬ 
nexed woodcut (No. 42.),—a bas-relief on the rock, 
cut by order of Futteh Ali Shah, late king of Persia, 
representing himself slaying a lion; the action being 
identical with what we find in the earliest sculpture 
of Nimroud; the grade of art the same, neither much 
worse nor much better; the form is changed, but the 
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object is the same; for though four thousand years 
have elapsed between the two, the kings of this 
country seem to have had no higher, aspirations than 
to be represented as slayers of the king of beasts. 
But not only in this, but in every art, in every form 
of civilisation and of government, of race or religion, 
though ever changing to the superficial eye, they re¬ 
main the most unchangeable of all the inhabitants of 
this sublunar world. As Nimrod saw them when 
he first rebelled, so we see them now. 


No. 42. 



Bas-relief of Futteh All Shah. 


THE END. 
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Don Juan and Beppo. 2 Vols. 16mo. 6s. 

Beauties. Poetry and Prose. Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
CAMPBELL (Lord). Life: Based on his Autobiography, with 

selections from Journals, and Correspondence. Edited by Mrs. Hard- 
castle. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30#. 

- Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great 

Seal of England. From the Earliest Times to the Death of Lord Eldon 
in 1838. 10 Vols. Crown 8vo. 8#. each. * 

--Chief Justices ftf England. Prom the Norman 

Conquest to the Death of Lord Tenterden. 4 Vols. Crown 8vo. 6#. each. 

•- (Thos.) EsBay on English Poetry. With Short 

Lives of tho British Poets. Post 8vo. 3#. 6 d. 

CARNARVON (Lord). Portugal, Gallicia, and the Basque 
Provinces. Post 8vo. 9#.6i. 

-The Agamemnon : Translated from ASscbylus. 

8m. 8vo. 6#. 

CARNOTA (Conde da). Memoirs of the Life and Eventful Career 

of F.M. the Duke of Saldanha; Soldier and Statesman. With 
Selections from his Correspondence. 2 Vols. bvo. 32#. 

CARTWRIGHT (W. C.). The Jesuits: their Constitution and 

Teaehing. An Historical Sketch. 8vo. 9s. 

CAVALCASELLE’S WORKS. [See Crowe.] 

CESNOLA (Gen.). Cyprus ; its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Tern- 

J les. Researches and Excavations during Ten Years’ Residence in that 
•land. With 400 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 60s. 

CHILD-CHAPLIN (Dr.). Benedicite; or, Song of the Three Children; 
being Illustrations of the Power, Beneficence, and Design manifested 
by the Creator in his Works. Post 8vo. 6#. 
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I CHISHOLM (Mrs.). Perils of the Polar Seas; True Stories of 

j Arctic Discovery &nd Adventure, Illustrations. Post 8 vo. 61 . 

! CHURTON (Archdeacon). Poetical Remains, Translations and 

Imitations. Portruir. Post 8 vo. 7 s , 6d. 

CLASSIC PREACHERS OP THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

Being Lectures delivered at St. James’, Westminster, in 1877-8. 
With Introduction by J. E. Kempo. 2 Vols. Post 8 vo. 7*. 6 d. each. 

CLIVE’S (Lord) Life. By Rev. G. R. Gleig. Post 8vo. 8s. 6cL 
CLODE (C. M.). Military Forces of the Crown; their Administra¬ 
tion and Government. 2 Vols. 8 vo. 21 a. each. 

--- Administration of Justice under Military and Martial 

Law, as applicable to the Army, Mavy, Marine, and Auxiliary Forces. 

8 vo. lis. 

COLERIDGE’S (Samuel Taylor) Table-Talk. Portrait. 12mo. 8s. 6 d. 

! COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Horn, and Colonial Library.] 

COMPANIONS FOR THE DEVOUT LIFE. Lectures on well- 

known Devotional Works. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

CONVOCATION PRAYElt-BOOK. (See Prayer-Book.) 

COOKE (E. W.). Leaves from my Sketch-Book. Being a Selec¬ 
tion from Sketches made during many Tours. With Descriptive Text, 
60 Plates. 2 Yols. Small folio. 315. fid. each. 

COOKERY (Modern Domestic). Founded on Principles of Economy 
and Practical Knowledge, and Adapted for Private Families. By a 
Lady. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8 vo. 6s. 

CRAB BE (Rev. George). Life & Poetical Works. Illustrations. 

Royal 8 vo. 7s. 

CRAIK (Henry), M.A. Life of Jonathan Swift. 8vo. [/„ the p, m*. • 
CRJPPS (Wilfred). Old English Plate : Ecclesiastical, Decorative, 

and Domestic, its Makers and Marks. With a Complete Tabloof Date 
Letters, die. Mew Edition. Wnh 70 Ill initiations. Medium Bvo. 16». 

! .-- Old French Plate; Furnishing Tables of the Paris Date 

Letters, and Facsimiles ot Other Marks. With Illustrations. 8 vo. 8 *. 6 d. 

CROKEll (J. W.). Progressiye Geography for Children. 

18mo. 15.6d. 

_Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Including the Tour to the 

Hebrides. Seventh Edition . Portraits. 8 vo. 125. 

-- Historical Essay on the Guillotine. Fcap. 8vo. Id. 

CROWE and CAVALCASELLE. Lives of the Early Flemish 
Painters, Woodcuts. Post 8 vo, 7s. 6d .; or Large Paper, 8 vo, 15 s. 

... ..— History of Painting in North Italy, from 14th to 

16th Century. With Illustrations. 2 Yols. Bvo. 425. 

-Life and Times of Titian, with some Account of his 

Family, chiefly from new and unpublished records. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Bvo. 215. 

GUMMING (R, Gordon). Five Years of a Hunter’s Life in the 
I For Interior of South Africa. Woodcuts, Post 8 vo. 65 . 

CUNYN GHAME (Sir Arthur). Travels in the Eastern Caucasus, 
i on ihe Caspian and Black Seas, in Daghestan and the Frontiers of 

| Persia and Turkey. Illustrations. 8 vo. 18#. 

CURRIE (C. L.) An Argument for the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
Translated from “ Le Cbristlaniarae et les Teiipa Present*,” of the 
Annfi Eb. Bouoaud, Post Svo. 65. 
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CURTIUS’ (Professor) Student’s Greek Grammar, for the Upper 
Forms. Edited by Dr. Wm. Smith. Post 8vo. 6*. 

-Elucidations of the above Grammar, Translated by 

Evnlyn Abbot. Post 8vo. 75. 6 d. 

-Smaller Greek Grammar for the Middle and Lower 

Forms. Abridged from the larger work, 12mo. 3 s,6d. 

-Accidence of the Greek Language. Eitracted from 

the above woi k. 12mo. 2s. 6<i. 

- Principles of Greek Etymology. Translated by A. S. 

Wilkins, M.A., and K. B. England, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 

- The Greek Verb, its Structure and Development. 

Transited by A. S. Wiikin.^ M A , am E. 13. England, M.A. 
fcvo. 185 

CURZON (Hon. Robert). Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant 
Illustrations, Post 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

GUST (General). Warriors of the 17th Century — The Thirty Years’ 
War. 2 Vols. 165. Civil Wars of France and England. 2 Vols. It s. 
Commanders of Fleets and Annies. 2 Vols lbs. 

- Annals of the Wars—18th & 19th Century*. 

With Maps. 9 Vols. Post 8vo. 6s each. 

DAVY (Sir Humphry). Consolations in Travel; or, Last Days 
of a Philosopher. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6tf. 

- Salmonia; or, Days of Fly Fishing. Woodcuts. 

Fcap. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

DARWIN’S (Ciiaiilfs) WORKS 

Journal of a Naturalist during a Voyage round the 
Would. Crown 8vo. px 

Origin of Spfcifs ry Means of Nati ral Skliction ; or, the 
Preservation of 1'avouied Paces in the Snuggle fot Lite. Woodcuts. 
Crown Hvo. 7s Gd. 

Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 

Woodcuts. 2 Vols Crown hvo, 18$, 

Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex. 

Woodcuts. Crown 8vn Us ^ 

Expressions of the Emotions in Man and Animals. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 125. 

Various Contrivances by which Orchids are Fertilized 
by Insects Woodcuts. CiownSvo. 95. 

Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants. Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 65 . 

Insectivorous Plants. Woodcuts. CroBn8vo. 14s. 

Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilization in the Vegetable 
Kingdom. Crown 8vo. 12#. 

Different Forms of Flowers on Plants qf the same 
Species. Crown 8vo. IO 5 . Gd. 

Power of Movement in Plants. Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo. 16*. 
The Formation of Vegetable Mould through the Action of 
Wobms; with Observations on their llabits. With Illustrations. Post 
8vo. 9s. 

Life of Erasmus Darwin. With a Study of hia Woiks by 
Krnkst Kbauhk. Portrait. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. " 

Facts and Arguments for Darwin, By Fritz Muller. 
Translated by W. S. Dallas. Woodcuts. Post8vo. 6s. 
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DK COSSON (B. A.). The Cradle of the Blue Nile; a Journey 

through Abyssinia and Saulan, and a Residence at the Court of King 
J ohn of Ethiopia. Map and i llubtiatioiH. 2 vols. Post Hvo. 21*. 

DENNIS (George). The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. A 

now Edition, revised, iceoiding *11 the l*te*>t Pissovcries. With 20 
Plans and 200 illustrations. 2 vols. Audium8v<>. 42s. 

DENT (Emma). Annals of Winchcombe and Sudeley. With 120 

Portraits, Pines and Woodcuts 4to. 42,s. 

DERBY (Earl op). Iliad of Homer rendered into English 

lilank Vtrse. With I'ormiit. 2 Vols. Post Hvo. 10* 

DERRY (Bishop of!. Witness of the Psalms to Christ and Chris¬ 
tianity. The Hampton 1 centres tor 1876. 8vo. 14*. 

DEUTSCH (Emauukl). Talmud, 1.4am, The Targums and other 

Litoraly Remains. With a biiet M< uoir Hvo. 12*. 

DILKE (Sir C. W.). Papers of a Clitic. Selected from the 
WntiiiRHof the late CiiAb WpNi>M<hiu Dual. N\ iih a Biogiaphi- 
cal Sketch 2 Vole. Hvo. 21*. 

DOG-BREAKING. [See Hutchiasos.] 

DOUGLAS’S (Sir Howard) Theory and Practice of Gunnery. 
Plates. 8vo. 21*. 

DRAKE’S (Sir Francis) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 
Land. ByJouN Barrow. Postbvo. 2*. 

DRINKWATER (John). History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 

1779-1783. With a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 
Eai liest Periods. Post8vo. 2*. 

DU CHAILLU (Paul B.). Laid of the Midnight Sun; Summer 

and Winter .rout nt} s tlirough Sweden, Nora nv, Lapland, and Not them 
Finland, with Dehctiptions of the Jmiei 1 He of tie People, their 
Mantlets and Customs, the Piinntivc Antiquities, Ac , Ac. With Map 
and 235 1 dilatations. 2 Vo’s. Svo. 36s. 

-Equatorial Africa, with Accounts of the 

GoiiIIa, the Nest-building Ape, Chimpanzee, Crocodile, Ac. Illus¬ 
trations. 8vo. 21*. 

Journey to Aslfango Land; and Further Pene- 
tratiou into Equatorial Africa. Illustrations. 8vo. 21*. 
DUFFERIN (Lord). Letters from High Latitudes; a Yacht 
Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen. Woodcuts. Post 
8 vo. 7s. 6d. 

- Speeches end Address, Political and Literary, 

delivered in the Home of Lends, in Canada, ami elbcwheie. Hvo, 12*. 

DUNCAN (Major'. History of the Ro^al Artillery. Com¬ 
piled from the Original Records. Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 18*. 

* .— ■ - Englibh in Spain; or, The Story of the War of Suc¬ 

cession, 1884-1840 Compiled from the Reports of the Rritiik Com¬ 
mits ibnera. With Illustrations. Hvo. 16b. 

DURER (Albert); his Life and Work. By Dr. Thausino, 

Keeper of the Albertina Art Collection at Vienua. Translated from 
the German. Edited hy V. A Eaton, M.A. With Poitialt and 
Illustratiuiis. 2 vols. Medium Svo. 42*. 

EASTLAKE (Sir Charles). Contributions to the Literature of 

the Fine Arts. With Memoir of the Author, uid Selections from Ills 
Correspondence. By Lady Easti ake, 2 Vols. 8vo. 24*. 
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LIST OF WORKS 


EDWARDS (W. H.). Voyage up the River Amazon, including a 

Visit to Para. Post 8vo. 2a, 

ELDON’S (Loan) Public and Private Life, with Selection* from 

his Diaries, <&c. By Horace Twiss. Portrait. 9 Vols. Post 8vo. 21*. 

ELGIN (Loud). Letters and Journals. Edited by Theodore 

Walhond. With Preface by Dean Stanley. 8vo. 14*. 
ELLE3MERE (Lord). Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 

Translated from the German. Post 8vo. 2a. 

ELLIS (W.). Madagascar Revisited. The Persecutions and 

Heroic Sufferings ol the Native Christians. Illustrations. 8vo. 16a. 

Memoir. By 11 is Son. With his Character and 
Work. By Rev. Henry Allon, D.D. Portrait. 8vo. 10*. 0«f. 
- r - (Robinson) Poems and Fragments of Catullus. 16mo. 6s. 

ELPHINSTONE (Hon. Mountstuart). History of India—the 
Hindoo and Mabomedan Periods. Kdited by Professor Cowell. 
Map. 8vo. 18 a. 

(H. W.). Patterns for Turning; Comprising 

Elliptical and other Figures cut on the Lathe without the use ot any 
Ornamental Chuck. With 70 llluHtiations. Small 4to. 16*. 

ELTON (Capt.) and H. B. COTTERILL. Adventures and 

Discovtrrios Among the Lakes and Mountains of Eastern and Ceunal 
Africa. With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 21*. 

ENGLAND. [See Arthur, Crokrr, Hume, Markham, Smith, 

and Stanhope. | 

ESSAYS ON CATHEDRALS. Edited, with an Introduction. 

By Dean How son. 8vo. 12*. 

FERGUSSON (James). History of Architecture in r\] Countries 

from the Earliest Times. With 1,601) Illustrations. 4 Vols. Medium 8vo. 

I. & II. Ancient and Metiioeval. 6'is. 

III. Indian & Eastern. 42s. IV. Modern. 81*. 6d. 

- Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries; their 

Age and Uses. With 230 Illustiations. Medium 8vo. 24*. 

-Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem. 

Woodcuts. 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

-Temples of the Jews and other buildings in 

the Hararn Area at Jerusalem. With Illustrations. 4to. 42*. 

FLEMING (Professor). Student’s Manual of Moral Philosophy. 
With Quotations and References. Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

FLOWER GARDEN. By Rev. Thos. James. Fcap. 8vo. 1*. 

FORBES (Capt.) ‘British Burma and its People; Native 
Manners, Customs, and Religion. Cr. 8vo. 10*. &2. 

FORD (Riohard). Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo. 8*. 6d. 
FORSTER (John), The Early Life of Jonathan Swift. * 1667-1711. 

With Portrait. 8vo. 16*. 

FORSYTH (William), Hortensius; an Historical Essay on the 
Office and Duties of an Advocate. Illustrations. 8vo. 7s, 94. 

-- Novels and Novelists of the 18th Century, in 

Illustration of the Manners and Moials of ihe Age. Post 8vo, 10*. 6 d, 

FRANCE (Hibtort of). [8ee Markham —Smith — Students’— 

Tocquevillf,.] 
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FRENCH IN ALGIERS; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 

and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Du?? Gobdom. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 

FRERE (Sir Bartle). Indian Missions. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

-Eastern Africa as a Field for Missionary Labour. With 

Map. Crown 8vo. 6a. 

- - Bengal Famine. How it will be Met and How to 

Prevent Future Famines in India. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

-(Mary). Old Deccan Days, or Hindoo Fairy Legends 

current in Southern India, with Introduction by Sir Babtlb Fhkke, 
With 60 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7 a . 6 d . 

GALTON (F.). Art Of Travel; or, Hints on the Shifts and Con¬ 
trivances available in Wild Countries. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. [See Bundury —Croker—Richardson — Smith 

__g TU j) Km J 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. (1816 to 1881.) 

--— Supplementary Papers (i), Travels and Researches in 

Western Cmua. By E. Coluuuni: Bahru Maps, ltuyal 8vo. 6 <. 
GEORGE (Ernest). The Mosel; a Series of Twenty Etchings, with 

Descriptivo Letterpress. Imperial 4to. 42 s. 

- Loire and South of France; a Series of Twenty 

Etchings, with Descriptive Text. Folio. 4‘2«. 

GERMANY (History of). [See Markham.] 

GIBBON (Edward). History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, Edited byMiLMAx, Gujzot, and Dr. Wm. Smith. 
Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 60«. 

-The Student’s Edition; an Epitome of the above 

work, incorporating the Researches of Recent Commentators. By Dr. 
Wm. Smith. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7 a. 6d. 

GIFFARD (Edward). Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. Fcap. 8vo. 3 a. 6d. 

GILL (Capt. Wm). The River of Golden Sand. Narrative 

of ft Journey through Chirm to Burmab. With a Preface by Cel. 11. 
Yule, C.B. Maps and illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 3U*. 

-(Mrs.). Six Months in Ascension. An Unscientific Ac¬ 
count of a Scienniic Expedition, Map. Crown 8vo. da. 

GLADSTONE (W. K.). Rome and the Newest Fashions in 

Religion. Three Tracts. 6vo. 7a. 6</, 

-Gleanings of Past Years, 1843-78. 7 vols. Small 

8vo. 2a. 6 d. each. I. The Throne, the Prince Consort, the Cabinet amt 
Constitution. II. Personal and Literary. 111. Historical and Specu¬ 
lative. IV. Foreign. V. and VI. Ecclesiastical. VII. Miscellaneous. 

GLEIG (G. R.). Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 
and New Orleans. Post 8vo. 2 1 . 

-Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post 8vo. 

— Narrative of Sale’s Brigade in AfFghanistan. Post 8vo. 2s. 

-Life of Lord Clive. Post 8vo, 8s. 6c?. 

-Sir Thomas Munro, Post 8vo. 8s. 6c?. 

GLYNNE (Sir Stephen R.). Notes on the Churches of Kent, 

With Preface by W. H. Gladstone, M.P. Illustrations. 8vo. 12*. 

GOLDSMITH’S (Olitir) Works. Edited iritk Notes by Pwer 
Cunningham. Vignettes. 4 Vols. 8vo. 80s. 
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GOMM (Sir Wm. If.), Commander-in-Chief ia India, Constable 
of the Tower, and Colonel of the Colilutu-uin Guards. ll»s Letter# and 
Journals. l<9d to tSIG. Edited by F.C. Carr Uomtn. With Portrait. 
8 vo. 12/. 

GORDON (Sir Alex.). Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
from the War of Liberation. Post 8vo. 8a. 6 d. 

- (Lady Duff) Amber-Witch: A Trial for Witch¬ 
craft. Post 8vo. 2/. 

---- French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Post 8vo. 2s. 
GRAMMARS. [See Curtius; Hall; Hutton; Kino Edward; 

Lbatiiks; Maetznkh; Maihilv, c^iiih. ] 

GREECE (History of). [See Gkote—Smith—Students’.] 
QUOTE'S (George) WORKS:— 

History of Greece. From the Earliest Times to the clotc 

of the generation contemporary with the Death of Alexander the Great. 
Ltbmry Edition. Portrait, Maps, and Plan*. 10 Vols. 8vo. 120s. 
Cabinet Edition, Portiait and Plana. 12 Vols. Post 8vo. 6* each. 

Plato, and other Companions of Socrates. 3 Vols. 8vo. 45$. 
Aristotle. With additional Essays. 8vo. 18*. 

Minor Works. Portrait. 8*o. 14.*. 

Letters on Switzerland in 1817. Cs 
Personal Life. Purtrait. 8vo. 12.*. 

GROTE (Mrs.;, A Sketch. By Lady Kastlakf. Crown 8vo. Cs. 
PI ALL’S (T. D.) School Manual of English Grammar. With 

Copious Exercises. 12mo. 3s. (W. 

— Manual of English Composition. With Copious Illustra¬ 
tions and Practical Exercises. 12mo 8 s.Cil * 

-Primary English Grammar tor Elementary School. 

Based on the huger woik. lHmo. l.s. 

-Childs Fii>t Latin Book, comprising a full Practice of 

Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Active Verbs, lbmo. 2*. 

II ALL A M’S (Henry) WORKS: — 

The Constitutional History of England, from the Acces¬ 
sion of Henry the Seventh to the Death of Geonre the Second. Library 
Edition , 3 Vols. 8vo. 30/. Cabinet Edition , 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 12/. >Stu¬ 
dent’s Edition , Post 8vo. It. 6 d. 

History of Europe during the Middle Ages. Library 

Edition, 3 Vols. 8vo. 80/. Cabinet Edition, 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 
Student's Edition , Post 8vo. 7/. 6L 

Literary History of Europe during tijk j 15 th, 16tii, and 

17tii Cbnturiks. Library Edition, 3 Vols. 8vo. 86/. Cabinet Edition, 
4 Vols. Post8vo. 1G«. 

-(Arthur) Literary Remains; in VerBd and Prose. 

Portrait. Fcap.8vo. 8/ 6d. 

HAMILTON (Andrew). Rheinsberg: Memorials of Frederick the 

Great and Piince Henry of Prussia. 2 Vols. Crown 8 yo. 21/. 

HART’S ARMY LIST. {Published Quarterly and Annually.)' 

HATCH (W. M.). The Moral Philosophy of Aristotle, con¬ 
sisting of a translation of the Nichomachean Elides, and of the Para¬ 
phrase attributed to Andionlcus, with an Introductory Auilynis of each 
book. Svo. 18/. 

HATHERLEY (Lord). The Continuity of Scripture, as Declared 

by the Testimony of our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles, 
Post 8vo, 2#. 6 d. 
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HAY (Sir J. II. Drummond). Western Barbary, its Wild Tribes 

and Savage Animals. Post 8vo. 2s. 

HAYWARD (A.). Sketches of Eminent Statesmen and Writers. 

with other Essays. Reprinted fnm the “Q-mriotly Review,” Contents. 
Thiers, Bismarck, Cavonr, MeMernicb, Montalenibert, Meibom pc, 
We'lesley, Byron and Tennyson, Venice, St. Simon, Sf\ii»n«>, Du 
Dcffiiid, Holland Home, Strawbany Hill. 2 Vo’s. 8vo. 2S*. 

HEAD’S (Sir Francis) WORKS:— 

Tiie Royal Engineer. Illustrations. 8vo. 12*. 

Like of Str John Bukooyne. Post 8vo. 1.9. 

Rapid Journeys across Tni: Pampas, Post 8vo. 2*. 

Bubbles from t,iib Brunnkn of Nassau. Illustrations. Post 
8 vo. 7*. Bd . 

Stokers and Pokers; or, the London and North Western 

Hallway. Post Hvo. 2s. 

IIEBER’3 (Bishop) Journals in India. 2 Yols. Post 8vo. 7.9. 

-Poetical Works. Portrait. Kcap. 8yo. 3 s. Qd . 

--Hymns adapted to the Church Service. 16mo. la. 6 d. 

HERODOTUS. A New KnglMi Version. Edited, with Notes 

and Essays, Ihst uieal, Ltlmogtaphiriil, and Geographical, by Canos' 
Rawunhon, Sir II K vivi ik*un’ and Siu .J G. Wilkinson. Map* and 
Woodcuts. 4 V'*ls. Svo 4S# 

IIERRIES (Hr. Hon. John). Memoir of his Public Life during 
the Reigns of (iemgn III and IV., William IV, and l^iwen Virtoua 
Founded on his Letters and other Unpublished Documents. By his 
son, Ed ward lien ies, (J. B 2 Vole. Svo 21*. 

IIERSCHEL’S (Carot.um*) Memoir and Correspondence. By 
Mbs. John Unit sen Kb. With Portrait. Crown Sv<> 7*. <V 


FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK—TRAVEL-TALK.^Englmh, French, German, and 

Italian. New and Revised Edition. 18mo. 8a. 6d. 

___HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. Map and Plans. 

Post 8vo. 6*. 

-. — NORTH GERMANY and THE RHINE, — 

The Black Forest, the Hartz, Thttrlngerwald, Saxon Switzerland, 
Rttgeu, the Giant Mountains, Taunus, Odenwald, Elass, and Loth- 
riugen. Mhp and Plans. Post 8vo. 10a. 

- SOUTH GERMANY, — Wurtemburg, Bavaria, 

Austria, Styria, Salzburg, the Alps, Tyrol, Hungary, and the Danube, 
from Ulm to the Black Sea. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 10* 

- PAINTING. German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 

Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 

-LIVES AND WORKS OF EARLY FLEMISH 

Painters. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. Bd. 

-SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 

In Two Parts. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 

-FRANCE, Part I. Normandy, Brittany, the French 

Alps, the Loire, Seine, Garonne, and Pyrenees. Maps and Plans. 
Post Svo. 7 t.M. * 
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HAND-BOOK—FRANCE, Part II. Central France, Auvergne, the 

Cevennes, Burgundy, the Rlwne and Saone, Provence, Niroes, Arles, 
Marseilles, the French Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, Ac. Maps 
and Plans. Post 8vo. la, 6 d, 

-MEDITERRANEAN—its Principal Islands, Cities, 

Seaports, Harbours, and Border Linds. For travellers and yachtsmen, 
with nearly 50 Map9 and Plans. Post 8vo. 20s. 

..ALGERIA AND TUNIS. Algiers, Constantine, 

Oran, the Atlas Range. MapR and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 

- PARIS, and its Environs. Maps and Plans. 16mo. 

-SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque Provinces, 

Leon,The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, ltonda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, 
Ac. Ac. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 205. 

- PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Porto, Cintra, Mafra, Ac. 

Map and Plan. PoBt 8vo. 12s. 

-NORTH ITALY, Turin, Milan, Cremona, the 

Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Rimini, Piacenza, Genoa, the Riviera, 
Venice, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 10#. 

-CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lucca, Tuscany, The 

Marches, Umbria, &c. Maps and Plans. Post8vo. 10*. 

-— ROME and its Environs, With 50 Maps and 

Plans. Post 8vo. 10*. 

-- SOUTH ITALY, Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 

and Vesuvius. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 10*. 

-— PAINTING. The Italian Schools. Illustrations. 

2 Vols. Post8vo. 30*. 
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-GREECE, the Ionian Islands, Continental Greece, 
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